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BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 


ARTICLE  I. 

THE  EXEGETICAL  PUNCTUATION  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.^ 


BY  BEY.  CIIAKLES  F.  SCHAEFFER,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Biblical  Criticism. 

The  term  “  Biblical  Criticism,”  which  has  been  introduced 
into  theological  science,  has  not  yet  received  a  definition 
that  is  marked  by  distinctness  and  precision,  or  that  has 
been  unanimously  adopted  by  theological  writers.  In  the 
very  comprehensive  sense  in  wdiich  some  German  authors 
employ  it  (e.g.  Ebrard,  in  Herzog’s  Encyk.  viii.  90  ff.),  the 
term  embraces  all  the  matter  which  belongs  respectively  to 
Isagogics  or  Canonics  (Hagenbach,  Encyk.  §§  4G,  47),  and 
to  Apologetics.  If  this  wide  extent  of  signification  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  term,  it  designates  a  comprehensive  department 
of  theological  science,  to  which  would  belong  all  the  investi¬ 
gations  that  are  intended  to  demonstrate  the  authenticity, 

^  Some  portions  of  this  Article  arc  extracted  from  an  extended  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  Hermeneutics  and  Biblical  Criticism,  which  the  writer  had  previously- 
prepared,  and  delivered  during  several  successive  years  before  classes  of  theolog¬ 
ical  students.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  materials,  including  nearly  all  the  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Pauline  and  other  Epistles  which  refer  to  the  comma,  were  more 
recently  collected  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  general  subject  to 
which  the  Article  is  devoted. 
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the  genuineness,  the  integrity,  or  uncorrupted  preservation, 
and  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  no  sense, 
however,  docs  the  term  “  biblical  criticism,”  in  its  genuine 
character,  assume  the  office  of  deciding  what  the  contents  of 
these  writings  ought  to  be ;  it  confines  itself,  even  in  this 
wide  sense,  to  the  task  of  ascertaining  which  of  a  certain 
class  of  ancient  writings  are  properly  component  parts  of  the 
canon,  what  were  the  precise  expressions  of  the  writer,  etc. 
When  it  has  determined  such  points,  it  docs  not  attempt  to 
decide  judicially  on  the  competence  of  any  inspired  man; 
hence,  its  office  simply  is  to  exhibit  as  correctly  as  possible 
the  true  text,  as  it  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  a  sacred 
writer.  The  term,  however,  may  be  employed  in  a  restricted 
sense,  and  refer  chiefly  to  the  text  of  the  books  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  canonical.  In  this  case  it  discusses 
mainly  the  subject  of  ancient  manuscripts,  various  readings, 
versions,  early  printed  editions,  and  kindred  topics,  and  it 
designs  to  determine  by  historical  and  other  arguments  the 
true  meaning  of  the  writer,  as  far  as  the  editor  can  exhibit 
it  to  the  eye  in  a  printed  form. 

The  System  op  Punctuation. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  subject  of  the  Punctuatioii 
of  the  text  legitimately  belongs  to  textual  biblical  criticism. 
As  the  masorctic  points  were  attached  to  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  at  a  comparatively  late  period  (after  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  Keil,  Einl.  in  Alt.  Test.  §§1C9, 
210 ;  Herzog,  Encyk.  ix.  133),  and  were  intended  to  preserve 
or  define  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original ;  so,  too,  the 
marks  of  punctuation  with  which  we  arc  now  familiar,  were 
introduced  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament;  and  in  many 
cases  the  sense  of  the  original  is  materially  affected  by  them. . 
Although  the  autographs  or  original  manuscripts  of  the 
sacred  writers  have  long  since  perished,  it  is  still  possible 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  written  when  the  appearance  of  the  oldest  manuscripts 
extant  is  studied.  The  apostles  and  their  amanuenses  (c.g. 
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Tertius,  Rom.  xvi.  22)  employed  the  uncial  (majuscule) 
characters,  or  capital  letters  exclusively without  any  spaces 
between  the  words  (scriptio  continua,  serie  continua)  so 
that  each  line  appeared  to  the  eye  to  consist  of  a  single  word. 
They  introduced  no  accents  and  no  marks  of  punctuation 
whatever  (Tischendorf ;  Herzog:  Encyk.  ii.  159,  IGO). 

The  original  practice  of  writing  without  any  spaees  between 
the  words  led  to  various  misconceptions  in  defining  the  sense 
of  certain  passages.  Even  Chrysostom  read  avv  eTnaKoiroL^y 
Phil.  i.  1,  as  one  w  ord  in  the  sense  of  fellow-bishops.  The 
true  reading  in  Phil.  ii.  4  is  now  generally  conceded,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  etc.,  to  be  cKaaroi.  But  the  initial  letter  of 
cKOTTovvTe^i  (the  more  approved  reading)  was  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  the  foregoing  w^ord,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  latter  (/coTroOi^re?,  from  Koiroto)  would  give  the  translation 
if  the  imperative  form  of  the  English  version  (which  adopted 
cKOTrehe)  is  retained :  “  Labor  not  every  man,”  etc.  In  Gal. 
i.  9  the  last  syllabic  in  TrpoeiprjKafiev  was  sometimes  detached 
from  the  w'ord,  leaving  the  former  part  in  the  singular  num¬ 
ber,  while  the  plural  verb  in  the  preceding  verse  should  have 
at  once  indicated  that  here  too  the  plural  was  intended.  In 
James  v.  12-,  the  English  version  reads,  “  Lest  ye  fall  into  con¬ 
demnation,”  whereas  the  German  exhibits,  “  into  liyjpocrisy” 
The  Textus  Receptus  which  here  presents  the  Erasmian 
reading  (the  one  to  which  the  German  version  adheres) 
exhibits  ei?  vTroKpicLv,  according  to  some  manuscripts.  The 
omission  of  eh  in  others  required  a  resolution  of  the  com¬ 
pound  word  into  vtto  Kpicriv,  and  this  reading  was  adopted 
by  the  English  translators. 

No  cursive  (minuscule)  manuscripts,  that  is,  those  written 
with  small  letters,  the  forms  of  which  at  length  differed 

^  Tliis  circumstance  explains  the  fact  that  aacrov  (Acts  xxvii.  13)  was  originally 
(Erasmus,  Textus  Receptus,  Vulgate,  etc.)  printed  with  a  capital  initial  letter 
fAfl-ffoi/),  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  city,  as  in  Acts  xx.  13,  14; 
while  later  editors  and  commentators  generally  agree  with  the  English  version, 
and  treat  the  word  as  an  adverb. 
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widely  from  those  of  the  uncials,  arc  now  known  to  exist, 
that  were  written  previously  to  a.d.  900.  A  few  of  the  uncial 
MSS.  e.g.  B.D.  E.  (Gospels),  and  E  (Pauline  Ep.)  exhibit 
accents  and  the  spiritus  asper  ct  lenis ;  but  critics  seem  now 
generally  to  agree  that  these  do  not  proceed  a  prima  manu^ 
but  were  added  by  a  later  hand.  They  were  not  generally 
employed  until  the  cursive  characters  were  introduced. 
Tischendorf  {loc.  cit.  p.  161)  remarks,  however,  that  spaces 
between  the  words,  and  the  simple  point  or  period,  were 
introduced  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  The  Iota 
subscript,  which  had  sometimes  been  annexed  to  its  vowel 
as  a  co-ordinate  letter  in  form,  and  was  thus  Iota  post¬ 
script,  appeared  invariably  as  subscript  only  in  the  cursive 
manuscripts.  Horne  (Iiitrod.  i.  214)  derives  an  argument 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  church  Fathers,  and  from  their 
uncertainty  respecting  the  meaning  of  various  passages,  to 
prove  that  the  apostles  employed  no  points  for  marking  the 
sense  (see  also  Gerard,  Bib.  Crit.,  Part  ii.  Chap.  iii.).  The 
introduction  of  the  system  of  punctuation,  including  the 
breathings,  and  the  plan  of  exhibiting  spaces  between  the 
words,  are  usually  assigned  to  tlie  period  extending  from 
the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century.  The  points  or  marks  were 
at  first  few  and  simple ;  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  em¬ 
ployed  only  three,  corresponding  to  our  comma,  colon,  and 
period.  It  was  only  during  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the 
invention  of  printing,  that  the  system  received  its  fuller 
development,  having  been  first  applied  in  some  editions  of 
tlie  classical  writers.  The  present  punctuation  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  the  credit  of  which  is  sometimes  (e.g. 
Braude’s  Diet.,  Art.  Punctuation)  given  to  the  celebrated 
printers  of  Venice,  named  Manutius,^  was  not  first  employed 

^  Aldo  Manuzio  the  elder,  born  in  1447,  was  not  only  a  printer,  but  also  an 
accomplished  scholar.  He  opened  a  printing-oflice  at  Venice  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  correct  and  elegant  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  Of 
his  learning  he  gave  ample  j)roof  in  the  dissertations  svhich  he  wrote  and  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  editions  of  the  classie  authors.  lie  was  the  inventor  of  the  Italic 
character,  which  was  for  a  considerable  time  called  the  Aldinc,  and  the  exclusive 
use  of  wliich  was  for  many  years  secured  to  him  by  patents  of  the  pope  and  the 
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by  Robert  Stephens  (Stephaiius,  or,  more  correctly,  Estienne), 
but  had  already  been  introduced  by  Erasmus  in  his  first 
editions  (Reuss,  Gcsch.  d.  h.  S.  N.  T.  §  378).  The  first  two 
editions  of  the  former  appeared  in  154G  and  1549,  while 
those  of  Erasmus  were  published  in  151G  and  1519. 

The  true  principles  of  punctuation  arc  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined  with  such  precision  that  doubtful  cases  cannot  occur. 
Fowler  (Engl.  Gram.  p.  743),  who  says  that  “the  current  prac¬ 
tice  is  generally  more  in  accordance  with  the  grammatical 
than  the  rhetorical  view,”  adds  with  great  truth  that  “  there 
is  considerable  diversity  among  authors  and  printers  in  their 
application”  of  the  rules  of  punctuation.  Any  one  who  has 
read  “  proofs  ”  sent  from  two  or  more  printing-offices,  or 
who  compares  different  editions,  British  and  American,  of 
the  same  work,  can  easily  understand  that  this  “  diversity  ” 
still  continues.  Of  all  the  modern  points  none  creates 
greater  difficulty  than  the  comma ;  writers  and  printers  can¬ 
not  always  agree  respecting  the  insertion  or  omission  of  it. 
The  difficulty  which  existed  respecting  the  precise  use  of  the 
comma  when  the  Article  on  Punctuation  was  written  in  Emj- 
land  for  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Rees  (reprinted  in  Philadelphia 
ill  forty-one  volumes  many  years  ago),  is  still  painfully  felt. 
The  writer  of  that  x\rticle,  who  believes  that  certain  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  ivritings  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  which  are  some¬ 
times  quoted  in  this  connection,  by  no  means  prove  the 
antiquity  of  pointing,  complains  of  the  great  “  difficulty  in 
pointing,”  and  says  that  “  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the 
province  of  the  grammarian  so  little  fixed  and  ascertained  as 
this.”  It  can  therefore  create  no  surprise  that  the  punctua¬ 
tion  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  should 
be  somewhat  irregular  and  indefinite.  Besides,  the  idiom 
of  different  languages  modifies  the  modern  system  of  punc- 

senate  of  Venice.  Ilis  son  Paulo  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  family  by  his 
abilities  as  a  printer  and  scholar.  Ilis  grandson  Aldo,  born  in  1547,  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  typographical  art,  was  even  more  favorably  known  as  an 
author.  Ilis  library,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  volumes,  was  sold  to  pay 
his  debts ;  and,  as  he  left  no  children,  the  glory  of  the  Aldine  press  terminated 
with  him. 
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tuatioii ;  a  Greek  or  a  German  seiitenee,  which  exhibits  at 
once  by  the  inflections  or  terminations  of  words  the  relations 
which  the  several  words  constituting  a  clause  or  sentence 
sustain  to  one  another,  may  dispense  with  the  commas 
wdiich  the  same  sentence,  when  translated  into  Enghsh, 
would  require. 

The  Exegetical  Character  of  Punctuation. 

As  soon  as  the  punctuation  of  the  Greek  Testament  was 
recognized  as  a  system,  even  before  it  received  a  fuller  devel¬ 
opment  after  the  appearance  of  Gricsbach’s  editions,  it  at 
once  assumed  an  exegetical  character.  In  the  section  which 
Winer  has  introduced  in  his  Grammar  of  the  New  Test.  (§  7, 
sixth  cd.,  Leipsic,  1855),  he  says  that  a  distinction  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  made  between  the  logical  and  the  grammati¬ 
cal  punctuation  of  a  sentence.  In  1  Tim.  vi.  3,  for  instance, 
he  remarks  that  the  words,  “  If  any  man  teach  otherwise, 
and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words,”  logically  considered, 
contain  two  propositions  or  clauses,  and  hence  the  Vulg., 
Engl.,  Germ.,  and  French  (Martin  and  Ostervald)  versions 
place  a  comma  before  “  and  ”  ;  whereas  (Winer  adds  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Greek)  the  words,  in  a  grammatical  point  of 
view,  form  only  one  proposition,  and  hence  Each.,  Tisch., 
Stier  (Polyglot  N.  Test.)  insert  no  comma  before  the  first 
i<at,  while  Knapp,  like  Ei-asmus,  has  placed  one  there,  Winer 
(Zoc.  cit.)  gives  Knapp  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first 
editor  who  paid  special  attention  to  the  punctuation  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  —  In  such  cases  the  idiom  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  language,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  may  require  a 
modification  of  the  punctuation  necessarily  adopted  in  a 
Greek  passage  ;  the  Greek  relative  pronoun,  for  instance, 
may  grammatically  connect  two  clauses,  as  they  would  appear 
logically  in  a  modern  language,  so  closely  as  to  constitute 
only  one  in  Greek.  Winer  objects  to  the  insertion  of  a 
comma  after  rpur)  in  Mark  xv.  25,  evidently  assuming  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer  to  state  only  one 
fact,  namely,  that  they  crucified  the  Lord  at  the  third  hour ; 
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the  German  version  and  the  two  Frencli  {da . . .  quand.  being 
the  equivalents  for  Kai)  present  the  same  view ;  whereas 
the  English  version,  following  the  Vulgate,  exhibits  two  dis¬ 
tinct  facts ;  first,  that  the  third  hour  had  now  arrived,  and 
secondly,  that  they  crucified  the  Lord.  So,  too,  Winer  main¬ 
tains  that  a  comma  should  not  precede  aX\d  when  this 
conjunction  introduces  a  clause  that  is  itself  inconiplctc,  and 
that  belongs  essentially  to  tlio  foregoing ;  hence,  he  expunges 
the  comma  after  aapKi  in  Rom.  viii.  9  (inserted  by  Erasmus, 
Text.  Rec.,  Knapp,  Stier,  etc.,  but  not  by  Lach.,  Tisch.,  etc.), 
while  the  Vulg.,  Germ.,  Engl.,  and  French  versions  introduce 
it.  As  the  principles  which  regulate  the  use  of  the  comma 
are  still  somewhat  unsettled,  Winer  expresses  the  wish  that 
a  “  half-comma  ”  were  in  existence,  which  would  precisely 
suit  cases  like  Luke  xvi.  10  (after  “  least  ”  ;  see  his  Gram.  § 
7,  2).  In  this  passage,  which  Winer  instances  in  reference 
to  the  Greek,  the  earlier  editions  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  introduced,  in  the  English  translation,  a  comma  in 
botli  cases  after  “  least,”  while  the  more  recent  editions 
uniformly  omit  both  commas.  The  British  editions  exhibit 
the  same  uncertainty. 

Finally,  while  Winer  remarks  that  a  translator  ought  not 
to  obtrude  on  the  reader  his  exegetical  views  by  means  of 
his  marks  of  punctuation,  he  also  says,  with  equal  truth, 
that  cases  occur  in  wliich  a  colon,  a  period,  or  a  note  of 
interrogation  must  be  inserted,  while  the  precise  place  in 
which  such  a  mark  is  found,  will  necessarily  decide  the 
exegesis  of  the  passage.  He  refers,  as  an  illustration,  to 
John  vii.  21,  22,  w’here  an  editor  is  compelled  to  declare  liis 
opinion,  whether  he  agrees  with  Chrysostom  and  some  other 
church  Fathers  and  also  modern  commentators  in  exhibiting 
hid  TovTo  as  tli«  commencement  of  v.  22,  or  with  The- 
ophylact  and  many  modern  editors  and  commentators  in 
presenting  these  two  words  as  the  conclusion  of  v.  21. 
The  position  assigned  to  them  materially  influences  the 
interpretation. 

The  importance  of  the  punctuation  of  the  New  Testament, 
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not  only  in  an  liomiletical,  but  also  in  an  excgctical  respect, 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  case  furnished  by  the  English 
version.  In  Matt.  xix.  28  the  Lord  assures  his  disciples  that 
“  in  the  regeneration  ”  when  he  shall  sit,  etc.,  then  they 
who  had  followed  him  should  also  sit,  etc.  Tlie  earlier 
editions  of  the  American  Bible  Society  (e.g.  the  8vo.  Refer¬ 
ence  Bible,  1833  ;  the  12mo.  Reference  Bible,  1853,  etc.) 
exhibited  a  comma  after  “  regeneration,”  and  placed  none 
after  “  followed  me.”  The  meaning  plainly  indicated  by 
this  pointing  was,  that  the  Lord  spoke  of  his  disciples  as 
having  already  followed  him  in  that  regeneration  which 
belonged  to  a  distant  future.  The  British  editions  seem  to 
be  free  from  this  serious  error.  We  owe  it,  doubtless,  to  the 
Committee  of  Revision,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer, 
that  now  an  intelligible  and  correct  sense  is  expressed  by  the 
punctuation.  The  German  version  and  the  French  of  Oster- 
vald  give  the  true  sense ;  but  Martin’s  French  version  ex¬ 
hibits  :  “  ye.  who  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration.” 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  necessity 
imposed  on  an  editor  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  to  indi¬ 
cate  his  exegetical  views  by  the  punctuation  of  a  passage  is 
furnished  by  John  xiv.  2,  tlie  construction  and  punctuation 
of  which  even  Stier,  who  rarely  lacks  confidence,  regards  (Dis- 
courccs,  etc.  ad  loc.)  as  very  difficult.  The  English  version 
implies  that  it  places  a  full  stop  between  viuv  and  Tropevofiai. 
The  objetion  to  this  punctuation,  which  Knapp  sanctions,  is, 
among  others  (see  Stier,  Lange,  etc.),  that  if  there  are  (elaiv) 
many  mansions,  the  act  of  going  to  prepare  a  place  that  is 
already  prepared,  seems  to  bo  unnecessary.  The  German 
version  places  a  colon  (indicating  that  words  quoted  follow) 
after  elrrov  av  vfilv,  and  the  verso  appears  thus :  “  If  it  were 
not  so,  then  I  would  say  to  you :  ‘  I  go  to  prt’cparo  the  place 
for  you.’  ”  The  objection  to  this  punctuation,  as  urged  by 
Meyer,  is,  that  in  the  next  verse  the  Lord  appears  to  say 
that  he  does  or  will  go.  Lange  endeavors  to  avoid  all  these 
difficulties  by  placing  a  note  of  interrogation  at  the  end 
of  V.  2,  and  translates:  “If  it  were  not  so,  would  I  then 
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have  said  (on)  ‘  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ?  ’  ”  Alford, 
in  accordance  with  A.  B.  C.  D.  K.  L.  X.  (to  which  Cod.  Sin. 
may  now  be  added),  Vulgate,  etc.,  inserts  on  before  Tropevofutif 
like  Lach.  and  Tisch.,  and  regards  this  word  as  the  conjunction 
“  because,  for,”  and  not  as  the  frequent  on  recitaniis^  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  mark  of  quotation. 

A  similar  difficulty  occurs  in  John  xiii.  34.  The  English 
version  places  a  semicolon  after  the  first  “  another,”  which 
throws  some  obscurity  on  “  that  ”  (iva)  in  the  last  clause. 
The  German  version  introduces  only  commas,  and  renders 
the  second  iva,  so  that.  •  By  placing  a  semicolon  before  this 
word,  that  is,  after  v/xd<i,  the  sense  would  bo  obtained :  I 
give  you  a  new  commandment,  in  order  that  ye  may  love 
one  another  even  as  (kuBco^)  I  have  loved  you ;  so  that  {lvu 
ecbatic,  Rob.  Lex.  p.  352),  as  the  result,  ye  too  (emphatically, 
Kal  vfieU)  may  love  one  another  indeed  —  with  an  ardent  and 
disinterested  love  like  mine. — Three  different  modes  of  point¬ 
ing  John  i.  3,  4,  have  frequently  been  noticed ;  see  Rcuss, 
Gesch.  do  h.  S.  N.  Test.  §  370  for  this  case,  as  well  as 
others.  Horne  also  (Iiitrod.  i.  214  n.  9)  refers  to  it.  See 
also  1  Cor.  iii.  18  ;  John  xiii.  30,  31 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  34.  The 
last  passage  has  led  to  a  surprising  variety  of  opinions,  with 
regard  both  to  the  reading  and  the  punctuation ;  the  efforts 
of  recent  commentators  to  adjust  these  two  have  not  yet 
produced  a  sactisfactory  result. 

We  shall  add  only  one  other  case  before  we  proceed,  as  it 
is  well  adapted  to  demonstrate  not  only  that  an  homiletical, 
but  also  a  grave  doctrinal,  interest  may  be  connected  with 
the  punctuation  of  a  passage.  Some  early  interpreters  whom 
Theophylact  rebukes,  connected,  in  Luke  xxiii.  43,  w*ith  Xiyco 
croL  the  adverb  a-ruxepov,  that  is,  virtually  placed  a  comma 
after  that  word.  Doctrinal  considerations,  very  different  in 
their  nature,  induced  Roman  Catholics  in  some  instances, 
Socinians,  and  others  to  adopt  the  same  course,  which,  as 
Alford  says,  is  “  surely  something  worse  than  silly,”  and  which 
even  Kuinocl  regards  as  furnishing  a  “  frigid  ”  sense,  namely : 
“  I  say  unto  thee  to-day,  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise.” 

VoL.  XXV.  No.  100.  76 
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The  English,  German,  and  French  versions  alike  assume  that 
a  comma  at  least,  if  not  a  colon,  should  separate  o-oi  from 
cr^fiepovy  and,  doubtless,  few  would  now  be  inclined  to  expose 
their  doctrinal  and  cxegctical  reputation  to  danger,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  any  other  punctuation  and  interpretation. 

Matthew  Carey’s  Researches. 

This  well-known  Philadelphia  publisher  of  a  former  day 
presented  to  the  public  an  edition  of  the  Englisli  Bible  in 
1801,  in  quarto  form.  He  states,  in  a  scries  of  letters  which 
he  published  many  years  afterwards  (Letter  xi.),  that,  in 
accordance  with  arrangements  which  he  had  made,  eighteen 
different  British  editions  were  collated  by  his  proof-readers, 
besides  two  others  published  in  this  country  by  I.  Collins 
and  I.  Thomas.  The  discoveries  which  were  made  of  errors 
and  discrepancies  in  the  several  texts  surprised  and  embar¬ 
rassed  him ;  he  found,  for  instance,  that  the  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  London,  etc.  editions  exhibited  Luke  xxiii.  32  thus : 
“  And  there  were  also  two  other  malefactors,  led  with  him,” 
etc.  This  construction  implied  that  Jesus  also  was  a 
malefactor.  Bagster  (e.g.  London,  1826)  correctly  points : 
“  two  others,  malefactors,  led  ”  etc. ;  the  American  Bible 
Society  exhibits  the  latter  reading  and  punctuation.  The 
Queen’s  printers,  in  their  edition  of  1859,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  retain  the 
earlier  form  “  other,”  but  place  “  malefactors  ”  between 
commas.  Alford,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  by  an  oversight, 
says  that  a  comma  is  usually  placed  after  two  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version.  Just  as  the  original  indicated  that  KaKovpyok 
should  be  interpreted  as  if  placed  between  commas,  so  too 
in  Luke  x.  1,  the  word  e^Bo/xijKovra  should  be  understood. 
The  present  version :  “  appointed  other  seventy  also  ”  implies 
that  the  Lord  had  previously  appointed  a  company  likewise 
consisting  of  seventy,  whereas  Luke  alludes  by  kuI  hepov^ 
to  chap.  ix.  1,  where  the  twejve  are  called  and  commissioned; 
now,  he  proceeds,  the  Lord  appointed  also  others  (namely), 
seventy,  etc. 
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Many  changes,  not  only  in  the  marginal  matter  of  the 
English  version  of  IGll,  but  also  in  the  text,  were  gradually 
introduced.  In  1709,  for  instance,  Dr.  Blaney  dropped  the 
article  in  the  clause :  “  He  casteth  out  the  devils,”  etc. 
(Matt.  ix.  34),  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by  all  the 
later  editors.  In  Matt.  xii.  23  the  word  “  not  ”  was  not 
found  in  any  edition  printed  before  1060.  In  the  same  year 
the  important  change  of  “  none  ”  for  “  no  man  ”  (Mark  x.  18) 
was  made ;  the  latter,  which  is  not  a  strictly  literal  transla¬ 
tion  of  ouSet?,  seemed  to  imply  that  God  was  a  man.  While 
important  verbal  changes  of  the  text  of  1011  were  thus 
occasionally  made,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  original 
punctuation  was  also  altered  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
revision  of  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  task  assigned  to  Dr. 
Blaney  ;  but  later  editors  or  printers,  intentionally  or  unin¬ 
tentionally,  introduced  new  variations.  Mr.  Carey  incident¬ 
ally  remarks  that  Gen.  xxvi.  8  had  eight  commas  in  the 
Edinburgh,  six  in  the  Oxford,  and  only  three  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  London  editions  which  he  collated. 

The  American  Bible  Society’s  Committee  on  Versions. 

The  Society  assigned  to  this  Committee,  in  1847,  the  work 
of  collating  the  editions  of  the  English  Bible  which  it  had 
published  with  those  issued  in  Great  Britain.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  subsequently  presented  a  Report  which  was  adopted 
in  1851,  and  published  ;  it  furnishes  very  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Five  changes  in  the  punctuation,  affecting  the  sense, 
were  made  by  the  Committee,  and  adopted  in  a  new  edition 
(see  Report,  p.  25).  In  Rom.  iv.  1  the  comma  after  flesh” 
was  removed ;  but  it  has  since  been  restored,  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  true  sense.  The  German  version  and  the 
French  of  Martin,  agree  with  the  Committee  in  translating: 
“hath  found  as  pertaining  to  the  flesh,”  and  Stuart,  Olshauscn, 
etc.,  adopt  the  same  construction.  But  Ostcrvald  (French), 
whom  other  interpreters  sustain  (see  Lange,  Bibclwerk,  ad 
loc.)  translates:  “our  father  according  to  the  flesh”  —  In 
1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  a  period  (now  a  comma)  was  inserted  after 
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“  Anathema.”  —  In  2  Cor.  x.  8-11,  an  important  change, 
affecting  the  exegesis  of  the  passage,  was  made ;  but  later 
editions  conform  to  the  earlier  and  less  accurate  punctua¬ 
tion.  In  Heb.  xiii.  7  a  period  was  substituted  for  the  colon 
at  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  it  has  been  retained  ;  in  some 
editions  a  comma  had  been  employed.  —  In  Rev.  xiii.  8  a 
comma  was  inserted  by  the  Committee  after  “  slain,”  which 
has  since  been  cancelled.  Here,  too,  an  exegetical  question 
is  involved ;  it  is  obvious,  however,  from  chapter  xvii.  8, 
where  precisely  the  same  expressions  occur  in  the  original, 
that  the  words  “  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,”  belong 
to  “  written  ”  (as  Ostervald  understands  the  passage)  and, 
not  to  “  slain  ”  (which  is  Martin’s  view) ;  the  recent  editions 
of  the  Society  do  not  seem  to  have  gained  in  accuracy  by 
expunging  the  comma  which  the  Committee  had  placed  after 
“  slain.” 

The  Society’s  Committee  on  Versions  wore  embarrassed 
by  another  exegetical  problem,  in  exhibiting  the  text  to  the 
eye,  which  they  could  not  possibly  solve  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  critics  —  a  problem,  however,  unknown  to  German 
critics,  in  whose  language  all  nouns,  when  written  or  printed, 
must  begin  with  a  capital  letter.  The  English  version  seems 
to  have  originally  followed  the  rule  of  printing  the  word 
“  spirit  ”  with  a  capital,  “  when  it  refers  to  the  Spirit  of  God 
a  divine  agent,”  but  with  a  small  initial  letter  “  when  it 
denotes  other  spiritual  beings  or  the  spirit  of  man  ” ;  and 
the  Committee  on  Versions  re-adopted  this  rule  (see  Report, 
p.  24).  It  compels  the  editor  to  decide  exegctically,  in 
certain  cases  in  which  commentators  widely  differ,  wdietlier 
TTvevjxa  means  the  Spirit  of  God  or  another  spirit.  Now 
even  the  British  editions  did  not  exhibit  uniformity  in  the 
application  of  the  principle.  Bagster  prints  (182G)  “My 
Spirit”  in  Gen  vi.  3,  whereas  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (1859)  exhibits  :  “  My  spirit.”  The  American  Bible 
Society  appears  to  recognize  the  principle  in  all  .of  it  editions. 
By  a  singular  inconsistency,  or  through  ignorance  or  neglect 
of  the  rule,  Bagster  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
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Society  exhibit  in  Rev.  iv.  5,  “  seven  Spirits  of  God.”  The 
American  Bible  Society  had  here  adopted  the  same  capital 
letter  in  its  earlier  editions,  but  printed  “  spirits  ”  in  the 
Committee’s  edition  of  1853.  It  has  now  returned  to  the 
early  practice,  and  represents  the  “  seven  lamps  ”  as  being 
“  the  seven  Spirits  of  God.”  The  same  rule  was  adopted  by 
the  French ;  hence  the  latter,  like  the  English,  employ  a 
capital  in  Acts  ii.  17.  But  in  John  iii.  5,  6,  8,  the  English 
version  and  Ostervald  teach  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  meant ; 
while  Martin  (also  published  by  the  Society)  holds  that 
“another  spirit”  is  meant,  by  exhibiting  “  esprit.” 

If  editors  or  printers  will  insist  on  adopting  the  rule  of 
employing  a  capital  only  when  the  word  “  Spirit  ”  designates 
one  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  they  will,  doubtless,  be 
sustained  by  orthodox  interpreters  in  their  interpretation  of 
many  passages,  such  as  John  vii.  39 ;  Acts  viii.  29 ;  Rom. 
viii.  4 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10  ;  xii.  4  ;  Gal.  v.  22,  as  well  as  when  they 
exhibit  “  spirit,”  for  instance,  in  Luke  viii.  55  ;  1  John  iv.  1, 
and  elsewhere.  But  very  grave  questions  are  involved  in 
other  cases.  In  Ileb.  ix.  14,  is  Trvevfiaro^i  alojvLov  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  our  English  version,  possibly  influenced  by  the 
reading  u’yiov  for  altoviov  (adopted  by  the  Vulgate.  —  “  sanc¬ 
tum”)  positively  decides  by  the  capital  (Spirit),  sustained  at 
present  by  Bleek,  Bcngel,  Tholuck,  etc.,  or  does  the  phrase 
mean  the  “  celestial  life  ”  of  Christ  (Storr,  Olsh.),  or  his 
“  spirit  of  absolute  love  ”  (Ebrard),  or  the  “  divine  nature  of 
Christ  ”(Bcza,  Calov.,  etc.),  or  something  else  ?  Stuart  hesi¬ 
tates,  but  is  “  rather  inclined  to  believe  ”  that  the  sacred 
writer  meant  a  “  divine  influence,”  and  not  “  the  divine 
Spirit”  (see  his  Commentary  on  licb.  ad  loc.  and  on  Rom. 
i.  4).  In  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  docs  'rrvevfiaTo<;  refer  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  our  English  translators  deny  (“spirit”),  or  is 
it  to  bo  understood  of  a  “  pretended  inspiration  ”  (Auberlen, 
Lange’s  Bibelwerk),  or  of  the  charisma  styled  the  “  gift 
of  prophecy  ”  (Olsh.,  Lunemann,  in  Meyer’s  Commentary, 
de  Wette,  Grotius,  Bengel)  ?  Ostervald,  “  inspiration  ”  ; 
Martin,  “  esprit.”  —  In  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  was  our  Saviour 
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justified  “  ill  the  Spirit,”  that  is,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  our 
English  Bibles  positively  decide,  or  is  'irvevixari  not  the  Divine 
Spirit,  but  rather  antithetic  to  aapici  (Bciigcl,  Olsh.,  Wiesinger, 
“  Christ’s  divine  nature  ”),  or  does  it  mean  “  divine  miracles” 
(Grotius),  or  his  “indwelling  spirit”  (Oosterzee,  Lange’s 
Bibelwerk),  or  “spiritiiali  virtute”  (Calvin)?  Ostervald 
has  “  Esprit.”  Martin  explains  the  passage  differently  by 
exhibiting  “  esprit.” 

In  Jude  19,  is  the  'irvevfia  which  the  mockers  had  not, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  our  English  Bibles  teach  (Spirit),  with 
which  interpretation  de  Wette  agrees,  or  is  it  “  that  higher 
life  of  the  soul  which  is  wrought  by  the  Spirit”  (Huther, 
Meyer’s  Commentary),  or  “a  rational  spirit  or  mind,” 
which  they  do  not  possess  (Sticr,  Fronm.,  in  Lange’s  Bibel¬ 
werk),  or  “soul”  (Bengel)  ?  Ostervald  translates:  “  rien  de 
spirituel,”  while  Martin  decides  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  meant: 
“I’Esprit.”  —  In  James  iv.  5  is  the  “spirit  that  dwelleth 
in  us  (and)  lusteth  to  envy”  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  the 
English  Bible  denies,  but  which  Calovius,  Wiesinger  (cent, 
of  Olsh.)  and  others  affirm,  or  is  it  the  “human  mind” 
(Grotius),  or  “the  soul”  (Oecumenius),  or  “the  human 
spirit  ”  ?  Ostcrvald’s  punctuation  differs  widely  from  that 
of  the  English  version,  and,  besides,  cxliibits  here  “  Esprit,” 
and  Martin  agrees  wdth  him.  —  In  Rom.  i.  4  is  the  “  Spirit 
of  holiness  ”  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  some  of  the  British  editions 
maintain  with  those  of  the  American  Bible  Society  (with  the 
exception  of  the  editions  published  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  Committee  on  Versions),  and  with  Chrysostom,  Lange, 
etc.,  which  is  denied  by  Olsh.,  Stuart,  etc.,  or  is  it  the  “  divine 
nature  of  Christ”  (Clem.  Rom.),  or  the  “  spirit  wliich  ani¬ 
mated”  him,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  spirit  which 
ordinarily  governs  men,  or  the  “  gifts  of  the  Spirit  ”  which 
he  possessed,  or  the  “spiritual  aspect  of  the  life  of  Christ” 
(de  Wette),  or  are  Kara  aapKa  (v.  3)  and  Kara  'irvevpM 
antithcticar expressions  ?  Ostervald  and  Martin 
agree  (in  opposition  to  the  recent  editions  of  the  English  ver¬ 
sions)  in  denying  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  meant,  for  they 
exhibit  “  esprit.” 
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Our  English  version  and  the  two  French  uniformly  exhibit 
“  spirit  ”  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  But  commentators  differ  respect¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  Trvevfia.  Does  the  word  indicate  Christ’s 
divine  nature  (Bcza),  or  his  human  nature  (Calov.),  or 
something  else  ?  (See  do  Wette,  etc.  ad  loc.). — In  2  Cor.  iii. 
17, 18,  the  word  irvevfia  occurs  thrice.  In  all  these  cases  our 
English  version  and  the  two  French  decide,  in  opposition  to 
the  exegesis  of  eminent  theologians,  that  Tfvevna  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  although  our  translators  were  embarassed  by  the  two 
genitives  at  the  close  of  the  passage.  They  exhibit :  “  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  ”  in  the  text,  but  in  the  margin :  “  the 
Lord  of  the  Spirit.”  Calvin  believes  that  the  apostle  here 
alludes  to  the  “  spirit  ”  mentioned  in  v.  6 ;  in  that  case, 
the  general  rule  would  require  that  the  word  should  in  all 
these  cases  (vs.  C,  17,  18)  be  printed  alike.  —  In  1  Peter  iii. 
18,  tlie  English  and  the  two  French  versions  decide  by  the 
capital  letter  (Spirit  —  Esprit)  that  Christ  was  quickened  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whereas  earlier  and  later  commentators  of 
the  highest  distinction  regard  <rapKc  and  TTveuixari  as  anti¬ 
thetic  terms,  in  which  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

While  the  English  New  Testament  expresses  its  exegesis 
by  the  types  in  these  cases,  it  occasions  in  others  great 
perplexity.  For  instance,  it  agrees  with  most  commentators 
ill  explaining  in  Matt.  iv.  1,  in  accordance  with  Luke  iv.  1  (in 
which  there  is  an  unfortunate  introduction  of  two  different 
words,  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  a  Latin  —  Ghost  and  Spirit^ 
for  the  one  Greek  ’n-veOpa),  that  the  “Spirit”  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  denies,  in  Matt.  xxii.  43  (“  spirit  ”)  that  David  at 
the  time  spoke  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  although 
such  is  usually  the  explanation  of  orthodox  commentators ; 
sec  Lange’s  Commentary  ad  loc.  (English  translation),  and 
Dr.  Schaff ’s  note  7,  page  402.  Ostcrvald  and  Martin  exhibit 
a  capital  letter  in  botli  passages,  and  employ  the  same  word, 
like  the  German  (Esprit  —  Geist).  —  So,  too,  in  Acts  vi.  10, 
and  XX.  22,  commentators  arc  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
interpretation  (see  Lechler,  Lange’s  Bibelwerk,  ad  loo.). — In 
Acts  xviii.  5,  even  the  reading  of  the  Textus  Keceptus  is 
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doubtful,  or  rather,  incorrect.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in 
such  cases  the  printed  editions  of  the  Bible  (British  and 
American,  —  English  and  French)  should  exhibit  great  vari¬ 
ations,  and  even  inconsistencies.  An  important  doctrine 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  here  involved,  or  at  least  certain 
important  facts  connected  with  the  Holy  Ghost  are  affirmed 
or  denied  by  the  employment  or  non-employment  of  the 
capital  letter.  We  hence  ask  the  question :  Would  it  be 
expedient,  in  view  of  the  imperative  rule,  that  the  Bible 
should  be  printed  “  without  note  or  comment,”  to  print  in 
Greek  all  words  like  ^eo?,  TryeO/ia,  etc.  without  capital  letters 
(which  is  often  done),  and  in  modern  languages  to  employ 
no  capital  letter  in  any  case  for  “  spirit”  ? 

In  the  remarks  which  we  now  propose  to  make,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  two  marks  of  punctuation ;  viz.  the 
note  of  interrogation  and  the  comma.  The  great  diversity 
which  these  respectively  exhibit,  not  only  in  difibrent  versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  in  different  editions  of  the 
same  version,  and  the  very  different  interpretation  which 
they  indicate,  show  very  clearly  the  vast  responsibility  which 
an  editor  or  commentator  assumes,  even  in  matters  of 
punctuation. 

Accentuation,  etc. 

The  subject  of  punctuation  furnishes  such  a  large  amount 
of  materials  for  this  Article  that  we  cannot  discuss  that  of 
the  accentuation  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Should  the 
editor,  for  instance,  in  Rom.  ii.  22 ;  Gal.  v.  2,  exhibit  tSe  or 
Ihe  ?  Is  the  word  in  all  cases  a  verb  in  the  imperative,  or 
is  it  merely  a  particle  of  exclamation,  or  do  both  cases 
occur  ?  In  John  v.  39  ipevvare,  whether  it,  as  an  indicative, 
states  a  fact  (Ye  search),  or,  as  an  inq)erative,  contains  a 
command  (Search  ye),  is  accented  alike.  But  in  1  Cor.  iii.  14, 
is  the  reading  p^evei  (pres,  tense),  as  Chrys.,  Thcod.,  Olsh., 
etc.,  and  modern  versions  assume,  or  is  it  pbevel  (fut.  tense), 
as  Vulg.,  Griesb.,  Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Knapp,  de  Wettc,  Kliiig 
(Lange’s  Bibclwerk)  assume  ?  The  latter  seems  to  conform 
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to  KaTUKa^a-eTaL  (v.  15).  Tims,  too,  in  John  vii.  34,  36, 
does  the  Saviour  say  “  I  am  ”  (et/xt,  Vulg.,  Text.  Roc.,  Erasm., 
Germ.,  Engl.,  French  :  serai,  deWettc,  Knapp,  Stier,  Lange 
(Bibelwerk),  Olsh.),  or  “  I  go  ”  (ei/ii,  Theophyl.,  H.  Steph., 
Beza,  Bengel,  etc.)  ?  Various  other  cases  in  which  an  editor 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  must  decide  such  exegetical 
questions,  we  omit. 

It  had  been  usual  in  the  earlier  (Erasmian,  etc.)  editions 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  to  insert  a  Greek  colon  (a  point 
at  the  top  of  the  line)  when  the  direct  words  of  any  person 
were  immediately  quoted.  Winer  seems  disposed  to  retain 
this  plan ;  for  he  remarks  (Gram.  §  7)  that  the  innovation 
of  Lachm.  and  Tisch.,  who  cancel  the  colon,  rarely  insert  a 
comma,  and  begin  the  quoted  words  with  a  capital  letter 
(after  the  manner  of  the  English  version),  is  one  for  which 
•  he  cannot  find  a  sufficient  reason.  Knapp,  Stier,  etc.  even 
insert  marks  of  quotation  (e.g.  Matt.  ii.  6 ;  Acts  ii.  17 ;  Rom. 
X.  21 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  2)  in  those  cases  in  which  words  arc  quoted 
from  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  when  the  direct  words  of 
Christ,  or  of  any  one  who  lived  in  or  after  his  day,  are  intro¬ 
duced  after  words  like  saying^  saith^  said,  etc.  Is  this  sys¬ 
tem  characterized  by  consistency,  or  is  it  not?  Knapp,  Stier, 
etc.  even  introduce  the  dash,  e.g.  before  fiivet  in  Heb.  vii.  3, 
where  the  English  version  places  a  semicolon.  These  inno¬ 
vations  only  occasionally  assume  an  exegetical  character, 
such  as  is  unquestionably  the  case  in  Acts  xxiii.  9.  The 
Vulgate  here  inserts  a  note  of  interrogation  at  the  end  of 
the  verse;  the  Engl.,  Germ.,  and  French  versions  exhibit 
the  whole  as  an  affirmation.  But  Knapp,  as  an  editor  and 
interpreter,  explains  that  we  have  here  a  case  of  aposiopesis ; 

for  he  prints:  y  dyy€\o<; . IloXky^;  Be  etc.,  omitting 

the  intervening  fiy  Oeoixaxoyy-ev.  On  the  whole  passage  and 
this  reading,  see  Lcchlcr’s  Com.  (Lange’s  Bibelwerk). 

Reiske,  in  his  Annotations  on  the  oration  of  Demosthenes, 
De  Falsa  Legal.,  speaks  very  sarcastically  of  the  excessive 
fondness  of  the  British  editors  of  his  day  for  the  dash.  In 
his  note  on  w?,  p.  364  (Orat.  Attici,  etc.,  edited  by  Dobson, 
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London,  1828,  Vol.  ix.  96),  he  says:  “  Conveniret  Imic  par- 
ticulae  adjungi  illam  virgulam  transversam,  quam  nostrates 
einen  GedanJcenstricli  appellant,  indican  tern  aposiopcsin,  seu 
auctorcm  plnra  cogitasse,  quam  prolocutum  esse,  eosque  suos 
sensus  lectori  vestigandos  atque  supplcndos  rcliquisse.  In 
iisum  Imjus  virgulae  Britanni,  gens  acris,  aetate  nostra  ita 
furiose  exarsit,  ut  loco  Tcrborum  cxcusoriim  totas  saepe 
paginas  in  comm  libris  videas  his  virgulis  obsitas,  quibus 
profunditatem  et  ubertatcm  cogitationum  ementientes,  jeju- 
nitatem  et  paupertatcm  ingenii  produnt.” 

The  apostrophe,  which  is  introduced  in  the  text  of  the 
classic  Greek  writers  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  hiatus, 
more  frequently  than  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  Septuagint,  does  not  affect  the  sense.  Tlie 
same  remark  applies  to  the  cra'sis,  to  the  form  of  sigma  in 
compounds  (c.g.,  w<?7rep,  werTrep),  and  to  the  mere  orthography 
(e.g.,  XgfiylrofiaL,  Xg^yofiaL).  Tlie  editor  can  here  decide  on 
the  mode  of  printing,  without  reference  to  the  exegesis  of  a 
passage.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  sense  or  shade  of 
thought  between  the  simple  avrov  and  the  reflexive  avTov. 
Some  editors  and  commentators  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  latter  contracted  form,  and  therefore,  when  the 
force  of  that  pronoun  was  to  be  expressed,  employed  the 
fuller  form  eavrov.  Winer  seems  to  have  formed  no  definite 
opinion  on  this  point  at  the  date  when  the  sixth  edition  of 
of  his  Grammar  was  published. 

Modern  Versions,  etc. 

We  may  here  remark  that  in  this  Article  we  usually 
quote  from  the  Greek  New  Testament,  which  constitutes 
the  last  volume  of  Sticr  and  Theile’s  Polyglot  Bible.  It  is 
imported  as  an  independent  volume  in  two  styles.  Both 
contain  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  texts,  with  various 
readings.  In  the  fourth  column,  one  of  the  styles  presents 
the  English  version ;  the  other  exhibits,  in  place  of  it,  the 
cases  in  which  the  German  translations  made  bydeWette 
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and  others  differ  from  that  of  Luther.  The  fourth  edition 
(18G3)  contains  an  appendix  which  furnishes  the  variae 
lectioiies  of  Codex  Sinaiticus. 

Luther’s  German  version  of  the  New  Testament  appeared 
in  1522.  The  normal  edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  eo¥- 
responds  in  rank,  authority,  and  general  use,  to  the  English 
“authorized  version,”  was  that  which,  after  numerous  eo»- 
rcctions  had  been  made  in  the  earlier  editions,  appeared  in 
1545.  The  authorized  English  (King  James’s)  version  was 
first  published  in  1611,  A  French  translation  of  the  Bible 
had  appeared  at  an  early  period  (the  wdiolc  Bible  in  1530), 
which  was  ascribed  to  Jacques  le  Fevre,  that  is,  J.  Faber, 
surnamed  Stapulcnsis,  from  Etaplcs,  near  Boulogne.  He 
was,  however,  persecuted  by  the  Papists ;  his  work  was 
suppressed,  and  very  few  copies  arc  now  known  to  exist. 
Much  obscurity  still  attends  the  history  of  this  translation, 
although  Prof.  Reuss,  who  is  disfin^ished  for  the  ability 
and  success  "with  which  he  conducts  such  investigations,  has 
probably  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  it  than  any 
recent  writer.  (Sec  his  Gcsch.  d.  h.  S.  N.  Test.  §§473,  474, 
486,  and  especially  his  Article  in  Herzog’s  Encyk.  Yol.  xiii., 
entitled  Bomanischc  Bibclubcrsctzungcn). 

It  was  a  cousin  of  Calvin,  named  Peter  Robert  Olivetan, 
who  furnished  the  French  Reformed  church  with  a  translation 
of  the  Bible.  Reuss  remarks  that  it  was  quite  imperfect ; 
that  the  translator  devoted  only  one  year  to  the  preparation 
of  it ;  that  it  had  been  repeatedly  revised  by  others,  includ¬ 
ing  Calvin  himself;  that,  wdiilc  it  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Reformed  church  in  France,  it  had  been  often  altered 
and  corrected  ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  it  at  no  time  exhibited 
a  text  which  could  be  regarded  as  normal  and  as  equal  to 
the  just  demands  of  modern  philology. 

As  wo  shall  have  frequent  occasion  below  to  refer  to  tico 
revisions,  we  add  the  following  details:  Olivetan’s  version 
was  first  published  in  1535,  at  the  expense  of  the  Waldenses, 
although  their  dialect  at  that  time  dillcrcd  from  the  French. 
Yery  few  copies  of  this  French  Protestant  version,  or  of  the 
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earliest  reprints  of  1540  and  1541  have  been  preserved. 
Calvin’s  revision  of  1545  was  somewhat  hastily  performed. 
Beza  devoted  more  time  to  the  same  work,  substituted  a 
new  version  of  the  Psalms,  made  by  L.  Budd,  appended  the 
Apocrypha,  and  published  the  whole  in  1551.1  The  entire 
translation  was  revised  and  published  in  subsequent  years, 
although  even  the  editions  prepared  by  the  Venerable  Com- 
pagnie  of  Genova  exhibited  many  defects.  Two  ^  of  these 
revisions  of  the  old  translation  have  been  selected  by  our 
American  Bible  Society.  The  first  is  that  of  David  Martin, 
whose  revision  of  the  New  Testament  first  appeared  in  1095 
(the  whole  Bible  in  1707).  Our  Bible  Society  furnishes  it 
in  a  neat  pocket  edition.  It  exhibits  very  little  resemblance 
to  Calvin’s  old  version,  says  Prof.  Reuss,  whoso  statement 
is  at  once  confirmed  by  a  eomparison  of  the  two  texts ;  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  revision  of  it.  Several  Bible  Societies  in 
Europe  circulate  this  text*  The  other  is  that  of  J.  F.  Oster- 
vald  (Osterwald,  according  to  the  orthography  of  German 
writers,  e.g.  Herzog,  Encyk.  x.  730).  It  first  appeared  in 
1744.  He  had  previously,  in  1724,  published  a  revision  of 
the  last  Geneva  revision.  His  more  original  work,  never¬ 
theless,  takes  that  of  Martin  as  the  basis.  Reuss  remarks 
that  Ostervald  attempted  to  modernize  the  antiquated  French 
of  former  revisions,  but  laments  that  his  work  is  inferior  to 


1  Our  o^\'n  copy,  of  the  year  1553  is  complete,  except  that  the  title-page  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  wanting.  It  is  a  folio.  The  title-page  of  the  New  Testament 
exhibits  in  the  old  orthography  the  following,  very  near  the  top :  “  Lc  Nouveau 
Testament,  e’est  a  dire.  La  nouuclle  alliance  de  nostre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ.” 
A  large  tree  is  exhibited  on  the  middle  of  the  page.  A  man  stands  under  it 
with  his  right  hand  pointing  upwards,  and  from  his  mouth  proceed  the  words : 
“Noli  altum  sapcrc.”  Below  are  the  words:  “L’Oliue  de  Robert  Estienne. 

MDLIII.” 

2  A  French  New  Testament  was  printed  by  A.  Paul  in  New  York  in  the  year 
1826,  at  the  expense  (aux  frais,  as  the  title-page  informs  us)  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  It  does  not,  like  the  later  editions,  which  specify  respectively 
the  names  of  Martin  and  Ostei^-ald,  mention  any  editor’s  name;  but  simply 
states  in  French  that  it  is  a  reprint  of  the  Paris  edition  of  1805.  On  comparing 
it  with  the  more  recent  editions,  we  find  that  the  text  is  that  of  Ostervald’s 
version,  with  a  few  unimportant  variations. 
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that  of  Martin  in  strength,  and  does  not  seem  to  regard  it 
very  favorably  in  reference  to  style  and  accuracy.  The 
French  Bible  Societies  circulate  almost  exclusively  this  re¬ 
vision  ;  and  this  fact  probably  furnishes  the  correct  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstance  that  when  Frenchmen  apply  at  our 
depositories  for  Bibles  they  generally,  as  we  are  informed, 
prefer  Ostervald  to  Martin.  Our  Bible  Society  has  chosen 
the  revision  of  the  former  for  the  volume  which  exhibits  the 
French  and  English  New  Testament  in  parallel  columns. 
The  truth  is,  as  Professor  Reuss  clearly  shows,  that  the 
French  Protestants  do  not,  like  their  German  and  English 
brethren,  possess  a  standard  or  national  translation,  or  one 
that  is  officially  sanctioned.  So  that  the  American  Bible 
Society  is  not  justly  subjected  to  any  reproach  for  pub¬ 
lishing  two  distinct  French  texts.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
entitled  to  our  thanks  that  it  does  not  reprint  a  later  re¬ 
vision,  or  rather  translation,  proceeding  from  Geneva,  which 
is  by  no  means  characterized  by  fidelity  to  the  original.  It 
is  undoubtedly  an  awkward  circumstance  that  the  Society 
circulates  two  French  texts,  which,  verbally  at  least,  widely 
differ.  Ostervald’s  revision  certainly  possesses  merit ;  still, 
we  trust  that,  under  present  circumstances,  the  Society  will 
not  yet  aceede  to  the  request  which  has  already  been  made, 
that  the  printing  and  circulation  of  Martin’s  revision  should 
be  discontinued. 

The  Note  of  Interrogation. 

Matt.  xxvi.  45.  “  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest :  be¬ 
hold,  the  hour  is  at  hand,”  etc.  English  version,  Martin’s, 
Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Winer,  Lange,  Alford.  This  punctuation 
indicates  a  kind  permission.  —  “  Will  ye  now  sleep  and  take 
your  rest?”  German  version,  Ostervald’s,  Knapp,  Stier  (Gr. 
Test.,  but  not  in  his  “  Diseourses,”  etc.  ad  loc^.  This 
punctuation  indicates  a  reproof. 

Luke  iv.  34.  “  Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ?  ”  English 
and  both  French  versions,  Oosterzee  (Lange’s  Bibelwerk) ; 
Lachm.,  Tisch.  —  “  Thou  art  come  to  destroy  us.”  German 
version,  Alford,  Stier,  dc  Wette,  Knapp. 
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Luke  ix.  55.  “Yc  know  not  wliat  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of.”  English  and  both  French  versions  ;  Alford,  with  some 
hesitation.  The  sense,  according  to  this  punctuation,  might 
be  thus  stated :  Ye  know  not  that  a  spirit  of  revenge,  or  an 
unforgiving  spirit,  influences  you.  —  “  Know  ye  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of?  ”  German  version,  Oosterzee, 
de  Wette,  Stier,  Knapp.  The  sense  now  miglit  he :  Know 
ye  not,  or.  Do  ye  forget,  tliat  tlie  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  one 
of  forgiveness?  Lachm.  and  Tiscli.  omit  the  words  altogether, 
on  manuscript  authority. 

Luke  xviii.  G.  “  Hear  {uKovaare)  what  the  unjust  judge 
saith.”  The  four  versions.  “Have  ye  heard  wdiat?”  etc. 
de  Wette  and  others. 

John  i.  50.  ‘‘  Because  I  said . helievest  thou  ?  ” 

English  version,  de  Wette,  Lach.,  Tisch.,  Knapp,  Alford, 
with  some  hesitation.  — “  Thou  helievest,  because  I  said,”  etc. 
German  and  both  French  versions,  Stier.  Lange  says :  “  Not, 
properly  speaking,  a  question,  hut  an  expression  of  wonder.” 

John  ix.  27.  “  I  have  told  you  already,  and  ye  did  not 

hear.”  English,  Alford,  de  Wette,  Martin’s  French.  —  “I 
have  told  you  already,  (and)  have  ye  not  heard  it  ?  ”  Ger¬ 
man  ;  Lange,  Ostervald’s  French. 

John  xii.  27.  “  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  ;  and  what  shall 
I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour :  hut  for  this  cause 
came  I  unto  this  hour.”  English  and  both  French  versions; 
Calvin,  Liicke,  Meyer,  de  Wette,  Stier  (in  his  Discourses, 
etc.),  Tisch.,  Alford.  (This  punctuation  exhibits  the  Lord 
in  a  state  of  perplexity ;  he  first  prays  that  he  may  be  saved 
from  this  hour ;  but  then  he  immediately  corrects  himself 
on  recollecting  that  he  had  come  for  this  cause).  —  “And 
what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  ?  But 
for  this  cause,”  etc.  German ;  Knapp,  Schott,  Lachm., 
Tholuck,  Lange.  (This  punctuation,  which  differs  from  the 
former  essentially  only  in  placing  a  note  of  interrogation 
instead  of  a  colon  after  TaoxT;?,  implies  the  following :  Shall 
I  pray  to  the  Father  to  save  me,  etc.  ?  No ;  for  this  was  the 
purpose  for  which  I  came). 
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Acts  xiii.  35.  “  Whom  think  ye  that  I  am  ?  I  am  not  he.” 
Engli.sh  and  both  French,  with  various  editors  and  commen¬ 
tators.  —  “lam  not  he  whom  ye  suppose  me  to  be.”  German, 
with  another  series  of  editors  and  commentators.  Winer 
(Gram.  §  25, 1)  does  not  positively  decide  as  to  the  superior 
claims  of  either  mode  of  pointing. 

Rom.  ii.  21-23.  In  these  three  verses  the  English  version 
exhibits  five  notes  of  interrogation ;  do  Wette  believes  that 
this  punctuation  adds  to  the  strength  of  each  sentence.  The 
German  introduces  no  note  of  interrogation,  but  exhibits 
the  three  verses  as  containing  five  affirmative  sentences ; 
Knapp  approves  of  this  mode,  but  Stuart  regards  it  as  “  a 
disadvantage  to  the  sense.”  Ostervald  (French)  introduces 
five  notes  of  exclamation,  while  Martin  places  a  note  of 
interrogation  after  the  first  sentence,  and  full  stops  in  the 
other  four  cases.  Lange,  sustained  by  Meyer,  exhibits  the 
first  four  sentences  as  questions,  but  in  the  fifth  case  places 
a  full  stop,  regarding  v.  23  as  an  affirmative  proposition  — 
“a  categorical  accusation.”  How  did  Paul  mean  to  be 
understood  ? 

2  Cor.  xii.  15.  “  Nevertheless,  being  crafty,  I  caught  you 
with  guile.”  English ;  so,  too,  both  French  versions,  Kling 
(Lange’s  Bibelwerk).  —  “But,  because  I  was  crafty,  have  I 
caught  you  with  guile  ?  ”  So  some  editions  of  the  German ; 
others  (Stier)  place  the  exclamation  point  at  the  end,  express¬ 
ing  Paul’s  grief  that  such  a  charge  should  bo  made ;  others, 
again,  e.g.  Tcubner,  whose  editions  claim  to  be  very  accurate, 
places,  like  the  English,  a  full  stop  at  the  end.  But  does 
not  tlie  note  of  interrogation  accord  best  with  the  animation 
with  which  the  apostle  speaks  ?  Knapp  is' peculiar:  €\a^ov 
. Ml). 

Heb.  ix.  17.  This  passage  is  very  differently  explained  by 
commentators,  as  some  take  SiaOijKrj  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  covenant  (the  Greek  church  Fathers,  many  Reformed 
interpreters,  Grotius,  Tholuck,  etc. ;  see  especially  Ebrard, 
continuation  of  Olsh.).  Others  assign  to  the  word  the 
unusual  meaning  of  testament  (Engl.,  Germ.,  French,  Vulg., 
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Chrysost.).  Laclimann  places  a  note  of  interrogation  at  the 

end  of  V.  17,  implying  that  the  words  eVel . 

constitute  a  question  ;  he  is  sustained  by  eminent  authorities 
(see  liloll,  Lange’s  Bibelwerk,  ad  loc.) ;  but  even  this  punctu¬ 
ation  does  not,  of  itself,  furnish  a  solution  of  the  exegetical 
problem. 

Heb.  X.  2.  “  For  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be 

offered  ?  ”  English  version,  Stuart.  —  “  Otherwise  the  sacri¬ 
ficing  would  have  ceased,  etc.”  German  and  Ostervald’s 
French  version.  Martin  exhibits  the  entire  verse  as  consti¬ 
tuting  a  question,  and  this  punctuation  has  been  adopted  by 
Knapp,  Lachm.,  and  many  editors  ;  Moll  (Lange’s  Bibelwerk). 
In  this  case  the  reading  is  adopted  according  to  which  ovk 
is  inserted  between  etreL  and  av  (which  is  new  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  genuine  reading),  and  the  whole  assumes 
the  form  of  a  question. 

Heb.  xii.  5.  The  whole  verse  appears  in  the  modern  ver¬ 
sions  as  an  affirmative  proposition  (“  Ye  have  forgotten,” 
etc.),  conveying  a  serious  rebuke.  But  Calvin,  Lachm., 
Tholuck,  Stuart,  etc.  (but  not  Knapp)  prefer  the  punctua¬ 
tion  according  to  which  a  note  of  interrogation  is  affixed  to 
the  whole,  thus  softening  the  rebuke  by  representing  the 
sacred  writer  as  asking,  not  in  indignation,  but  in  sorrow : 
“And  have  ye  forgotten  ?  ”  etc. 

Heb.  xiii.  G.  “  I  will  not  fear  what  man  shall  do  unto 
me.”  English  and  the  two  French  versions.  —  “  And  I  will 
not  fear ;  what  should  man  do  unto  me  ?  ”  German  version. 
This  punctuation,  whicli  exhibits  more  animation  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  speaker  than  the  former,  inserts  a  colon,  if  not 
a  period,  after  <f>o^i]6tia-ofiaL,  which  the  English  version  does 
not  adopt.  The  original  Hebrew  (Ps.  cxviii.  6)  is  rendered 
in  the  English  Bible :  “  I  will  not  fear ;  what  can  man  do 
unto  me  ?  ”  but  in  Ps.  liv.  4, 11  this  version  drops  the  note 
of  interrogation,  whereas  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  (Commentary 
on  the  Psalms)  prefers  the  interrogative  form  in  the  three 
cases.  Stuart  had  already  chosen  the  note  of  interrogation 
here,  as  in  the  German  version,  and  this  Erasmian  punctua¬ 
tion  is  adopted  by  Knapp,  Lachmann,  de  Wette,  Ebrard,  etc. 
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James  ii.  4.  “  Are  ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves,  and 
are  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts?”  English  and  the 
two  French  versions.  —  The  German  version,  which,  in  other 
respects  also,  differs  from  the  English,  exhibits  the  verse  in  an 
affirmative  form :  “  Ye  arc  become,”  etc.  Lange  (Bibelwerk) 
exhibits  various  interpretations  when  the  negative  particle  ou 
is  taken  as  in  the  German  version  affirmatively  (with  Knapp), 
and  also  several  others,  if  the  particle  is  taken  interrogatively ; 
he  prefers  the  latter  interpretation,  and  Wiesinger  (continu¬ 
ation  of  Olsh.),  who  cancels  Kai  before  ov  with  A,  B,  C  (to 
which  may  now  be  added  Cod.  Sin.),  agrees  with  him. 
Winer  (§  30,  1,  ult. ;  §  63,  1,  ult.)  is  disposed  to  regard 
the  verse  as  a  “  question  of  indignation  ” ;  but,  if  vs.  2-4 
constitute  the  protasis  beginning  with  idv,  then,  as  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  3, 4  (which  he  explains,  §  64,  7,  in  the  sense  of  the  English 
veraon,  which  supplies  in  italics  the  words:  that  day  sTiaR 
not  come),  the  apodosis  is  omitted,  and  the  note  of  interro¬ 
gation  is  inappropriate.  Recent  commentators  agree  with 
de  Wette  that  the  note  of  interrogation  adds  to  the  force  of 
the  passage.  Other  exegetical  difficulties  connected  with 
this  passage  are  independent  of  the  punctuation. 

James  ii.  6.  “  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor.”  All  the 

versions  interrupt  the  series  of  questions  by  placing  a  colon 
or  period  after  tttcu^ov.  A  note  of  interrogation  in  place  of 
it  would,  as  some  believe,  materially  add  to  the  concinnity 
of  the  passage. 

James  iii.  14.  “  But  if . hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not 

against  the  truth.”  English,  German,  and  the  two  French 
versions.  Winer  remarks  (§  57,  3,  with  which  comp.  §  55,  7, 
and  §  54,  2,  note  4)  that  some  (Griesbach),  with  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  he  does  not  agree,  have  taken  /My  before  Karaicav)(a<j0e 
in  the  sense  of  nonne  —  “Do  ye  not  (then)  glory,  and  lie 
against  the  truth?”  Editors  generally,  with  de  Wette, 
Wiesinger,  Lange,  etc.  decidedly  sustain  the  categorical  or 
affirmative  form. 

The  instances  which  we  have  now  adduced,  and  to  which 
others  could  be  added,  seem  to  furnish  the  following  result : 
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The  sense  of  a  passage  may  gain  or  lose  in  vivacity,  directness, 
power,  and  emphasis,  in  accordanee  with  the  punctuation 
(note  of  interrogation,  or  a  comma,  colon,  etc.) ;  but  it  is  not, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  essentially  altered.  The  chief 
interest  attaching  to  these  cases  is  of  an  honiiletical  rather 
than  of  an  exegetical  nature.  The  preacher  may  find  that 
one  mode  of  punctuation  will  suggest  thoughts  for  a  sermon, 
which  could  not  alwavs  be  justified  by  another. 

The  Comma. 

The  circumstances  are,  however,  widely  different  when 
we  investigate  the  use,  or  the  cfiect  of  the  presence  and  the 
position  of  the  comma.  In  such  cases  the  interpretation  is 
sometimes  very  materially  affected.  We  propose  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  point  (to  which  Trench  has  not  adverted  in  his 
admirable  treatise  on  The  Authorized  Version  of  tliQ  New 
Testament,  etc.),  by  adducing  a  number  of  cases  furnished 
by  the  Epistles  ;  and  shall  again  compare  the  punctuation 
of  the  English,  German,  and  two  French  versions. 

Rom.  xi.  13.  The  punctuation  of  the  English  version,  of 
Erasmus  (Greek  and  Latin),  and  of  the  Textus  Rcceptus,  that 
is,  three  commas,  embarrasses  the  reader.  Does  Paul  speak 
to  the  Gentiles,  because  he  is  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
(which  would  be  the  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  by  the  repetition  of  the  word  “Gentiles”),  or 
does  he  magnify  his  office,  because  he  is  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  ?  Even  in  some  German  editions  (Stier’s,  for 
instance,  but  not  Teubner’s)  the  same  uncertainty  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  punctuation.  In  other  German  editions  a 
semicolon  precedes  “inasmuch  as  (denn  diewcil),”  and  in 
the  Greek  text  of  Stier,  Knapp,  Lachm.,  Tisch. ;  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  this  interpretation  a  colon  is  placed  after  e'^veaiv. 
The  sense  is  then  perfectly  clear;  i.e.  Paul  magnifies  his 
office  because  he  is  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  Martin 
unequivocally  adopts  this  exegesis,  by  both  pointing  and 
translating  in  accordance  with  it.  Ostcrvald,  whose  trans¬ 
lation  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Martin,  as  far  as  the 
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mere  words  are  concerned,  appears  to  take  the  same  view ; 
but  as  he  employs  only  commas,  his  version  is  nearly  as 
indefinite  as  the  English.  Stuart  very  decidedly  concurs 

with  the  latter  view',  by  even  placing  “  inasmuch  as . 

office  ”  in  a  parenthesis.  Such,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  de  Wette 
and  Lange.  Olshausen,  w’lio  adopts  the  same  view  connects, 
however,  in  his  Commentary  and  translation,  the  conclusion 
of  V.  13  w’ith  V.  14,  more  closely  than  the  English  version, 
by  placing  simply  a  comma  at  the  end  of  the  former  verse, 
and  thus  expressing  more  distinctly  Paul’s  object  in  magni¬ 
fying  his  office  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

1  Cor.  vii.  34.  The  punctuation  of  the  English,  German, 
and  Ostervald’s  French  version  is  the  same ;  the  sentence 
begins  with  MefiipLarat  (Textus  Receptus  ;  Erasmus,  vs.  33). 
But  the  Vulgate  and  Martin’s  French  version  connect  that 
w'ord  (prefixing  Kai,  with  some  manuscripts)  with  the  fore¬ 
going  verse.  Various  readings,  different  admissible  modes 
of  placing  the  points,  and  other  internal  difficulties,  have 
combined  to  convert  this  passage  into  a  crux  criticorum. 
A  summary  of  the  conflicting  views  of  editors  and 
commentators  may  be  found  in  Kling’s  (Lange’s  Bibelwerk) 
Commentary. 

Gal.  ii.  20.  The  punctuation,  and  consequently  the  sense 
also,  of  this  important  passage,  w’hich  is  designed  to  give  a 
view  of  the  believer’s  Christian  life,  are  encumbered  with 
difficulties.  The  English  version  is  the  following :  “  I  am 
crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  mo :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,”  etc.  —  The  German  version  (Stier,  Teubner,  etc.) 
appears  in  tlic  following  form  :  (v.  19)  “  I  am  crucified  with 
Christ,  (v.  20)  But  I  live  ;  yet  now'  not  I,  but  Clirist  liveth 
in  me.  For  the  life  wdiich  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,”  etc. 
Stier’s  Greek  text  exhibits  the  following :  (v.  19)  “  I  am 
crucified  with  Christ,  (v.  20)  But  no  longer  do  I  (oo/cert) 
live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.  But  the  life  which  I  now'  live  in 
the  flesh,”  etc.  Ostervald :  “  I  am  crucified  W'ith  Christ,  and 
I  live,  no  longer  I  myself,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,”  etc. 
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Martin  :  “  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  and  I  live,  not  however 
I,  but  Christ  liveth,”  etc.  —  Schmoller  (Lange’s  Bibelwerk) : 
“  I  am  crucified  with  Christ.  But  I  do  not  live  unto  myself, 
but  much  rather  (vielmehr)  Christ  liveth  in  me,”  etc.  Ought 
a  comma  to  be  placed  after  ^a>  8e,  separating  these  words 
from  ov/cert,  with  Beza,  Knapp,  etc.,  or  with  others,  be  omitted? 
The  editor  must  decide,  and  thus  determine  the  shade  of 
thought  which  Paul  intended  to  express. 

Eph.  vi.  6,  7.  Two  questions  here  arise.  First,  do  the 
words  e/c  belong  to  rrroiovvTe';  or  to  Sov\€vovT€<i  ?  Sec¬ 

ondly,  do  the  words  //.er’  evvoia<i  belong  to  the  former  or  the 
latter  participle?  The  English,  German,  and  two  French 
versions  concur  in  connecting  Troiovvre<i  with  e/c  ;  they 

exhibit :  “  doing . from  the  heart.”  As  to  the  latter  ques¬ 

tion,  the  English  and  the  two  French  versions  assign  /ier’ 
€vvola<i  to  tiie  second  participle :  “  with  good  will  doing 
service.”  The  German,  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation 
of  Theophylact,  assigns  /ter’  evvoia<i  also  to  the  first  participle: 
“  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart,  with  good  will.” 
Lachmann’s  and  Knapp’s  punctuation,  in  accordance  with  the 
interpretation  of  Chrysostom,  assigns  both  e/c  and  /xer’ 

evvoia<i  to  the  second  participle,  so  that  the  translation  would 
bo :  “  from  the  heart  with  good  will  doing  service,  as  to,”  etc. 
This  is  also  the  view  which  Harless  and  deWette  take  of 
the  case. 

Col.  i.  3.  “We  give  thanks . Christ,  praying  always 

for  you.”  The  English,  German,  and  both  French  versions 
(with  Chrysostom,  Calvin,  etc.)  connect  ’rravTore  with  irpo^- 
evxofj^evoi,  and  so  Olsh.  understands  the  passage.  Others, 
however,  place  a  comma  before  rrrpo'ievxofievoi^  or  as  Knapp 
does,  immediately  after  Trayrore,  and  connect  this  adverb 
with  evxapif^roviiev  (to  which  there  is  an  analogy  in  Eph.  i.  16). 
The  passages  1  Cor.  i.  4  and  2  Thess.  i.  3  demonstrate,  in 
the  opinion  of  do  Wette  (who  enumerates  many  commentators 
entertaining  the  opposite  view),  that  TravTore  can  belong  only 
to  evxapto^rovfiev.  In  that  case  the  translation  should  be: 
“we  give  thanks  always  to,”  etc.  A  similar  case  occurs  in 
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Philem.  4.  Here  the  modern  versions  connect  closely  irdvroTG 
with  the  two  following  words,  whereas  recent  editors  and 
commentators  place  a  comma  after  iravTore,  according  to 
which  the  translation  would  be :  “I  thank  my  God  always, 
making  mention,”  etc.  Even  if  no  fundamental  doctrine  is 
endangered  by  cither  mode  of  punctuation,  it  would  still  be 
desirable  to  know  with  precision  which  one  of  two  facts  Paul 
really  intended  to  state.  The  excgetical  instinct  of  the  editor 
may  4erc  decide  for  him.  • 

Col.  ii.  14.  “  Blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordi¬ 

nances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and 
took,”  etc.  English  version.  The  German  is  as  follows : 
“And  blotted  out  the  handwriting,  that  was  against  us, 
which  arose  through  ordinances  and  was  contrary  to  us,” 
etc.  There  is  here  less  conformity  to  the  Vulgate  than 
the  English  exhibits.  Martin,  whose  revision  Ostervald 
adopts,  with  two  non-essential  alterations,  translates  thus 
(as  far  as  wo  can  reproduce  the  French  in  English  words) : 
“  Having  effaced  the  obligation  which  was  against  us,  which 
consisted  in  the  (Ostervald :  for  Martin’s  les)  ordi¬ 

nances,  and  ■was  contrary  to  us,”  etc.  The  English  version 
is  exposed  to  the  objection  that  it  apparently  charges  Paul 
with  a  tautology  (“  that  was  against  us,  which  was  con¬ 
trary  to  us”),  which  he  is  always  very  careful  to  avoid. 
The  whole  difficulty  may  be  removed,  as  Olshauscn  believes, 
by  placing  a  comma  after  ■)(€ip6'ypa(f>ov,  introducing  toU  Boy/x. 
as  an  cpcxegetical  parenthesis,  and  translating  thus :  “  Blot¬ 
ting  out  the  handwriting  that  was  against  us  (which  was, 
in  consequence  of  its  ordinances,  opposed  to  'us),  and 
took,”  etc.  But  others  adduce  very  serious  objections  to 
this  punctuation.  The  English  translation  takes  rot?  B6yp.a- 
(Tiv  as  equivalent  to  a  genitive,  assuming  that  the  preposition 
iv  prefixed  before  it  without  manuscript  authority  {avv  in  one 
minuscule;  in  in  some  Latin  church  Fathers),  gives  this 
dative  the  force  of  “  consisting  of,”  which  is,  however, 
regarded  by  some  as  inadmissible.  No  explanation,  of  the 
many  which  commentators  suggest  who  omit  the  comma 
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after  is  free  from  tlie  objection  that  it  obtrudes  on 

the  passage  a  grammatically  harsh  construction.  Here,  too, 
an  editor  decides  to  a  certain  extent  as  to  the  exact  exegesis, 
by  the  position  which  he  assigns  to  the  comma. 

Col.  ii.  21-23.  A  grave  question  is  here  presented,  which 
the  punctuation  of  the  editor  is  required  to  answer.  The 
words  in  v.  21  arc  confessedly  those  of  false  teachers. 
But  is  it  Paul  who  expresses  his  own  thought  in  the  words, 
“  which  all  ard  to  perish  with  the  using,”  or  arc  these  Matter 
words,  as  the  parenthetical  mark  in  the  English  version  after 
“  using  ”  implies,  the  continiiaticfti  of  the  words  of  the  false 
teachers  ?  The  German  and  the  two  French  versions  omit 
the  parenthetical  marks  altogether;  the  German,  however, 
introduces  v.  21  with  the  words  supplied,  “die  da  sagen”; 
Martin  supplies  “  Savoir  ”  ;  Ostcrvald,  “  en  vous  disant.” 

The  w'ords  “  which . using  ”  (v.  22)  arc  regarded  by 

many  (by  Knapp,  for  instance,  who  inserts  “  Touch . 

handle  not  ”  between  marks  of  quotation)  as  those  of  Paul. 
He  exposes  (if  this  is  the  correct  view)  the  folly  of  such 
prohibitions,  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  objects  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  touched,  tasted,  and  handled  were  made  to  be 
consumed,  and  thus  to  perish ;  that  here  the  question  of  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  is  not  involved  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
these  Jewish  prohibitions  had  no  ethical  foundation  (Chrys¬ 
ostom,  Luther,  Olsh.,  etc.).  One  objection  to  this  exegesis 
is  the  unusual  sense  which  it  assigns  to  <p6opdv.  Others 
(Ambrose,  Augustine,  Calvin,  etc.)  believe  that  Paul,  to 
whom  they  also  ascribe  the  words,  intended  to  say  that  such 
“ordinances,”  when  used  (obeyed),  lead  to  destruction.  In 
this  case,  the  relative  d  at  the  beginning  of  v.  22  refers  to 
the  prohibiting  words.  But  as  d’rroxpv^^i'i  seems  to  be  used 
only  in  the  sense  of  abuse,  misuse,  others,  again,  take  v.  22 
without  any  break  by  a  parenthetical  mark,  but  also  as 
Paul’s  w’ords  in  the  sense ;  All  these  things  are  morally 
ruinous  by  an  abuse  which  the  commandments  and  doctrines 
of  men  sanction  (dclVcttc).  But  then,  apparently,  the 
relative  d  could  have  no  definite  antecedent,  and  the  prohib- 
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itiiig  words  etc.  no  object.  Hence  other  interpreters 

include  the  ^yords  “  which . using  ”  in  the  parenthesis, 

and  suppose  that  the  false  teachers,  to  whom  these  W'ords  in 
that  case  belong,  forbid  not  only  the  abuse,  but  even  the  use, 
of  the  objects  to  which  they  refer.  Here,  accordingly,  the 
punctuation  of  the  editor  may  absolutely  decide  whether  the 
whole  or  only  a  part  of  the  English  parenthesis  belongs  to 
the  false  teachers. 

Col.  iii.  16.  The  English  version  indicates  that  it  places 
a  comma  between  TryevixariKah  and  iv  ;)^dptTt,  and  hence, 
attaching  the  latter  to  aSoi/re?,  translates  :  “  spiritual  songs, 
singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord.”  The  Ger¬ 
man  version,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Calvin  and  many 
others,  places  the  comma  only  after  eV  and  accord¬ 

ingly  exhibits,  “  hymns  and  spiritual  pleasing  (licblichcn) 
songs,  and  sing  to  the  Lord  in  your  heart.”  Ostervald 
(French)  differs  from  both  versions.  He  translates,  “  spir¬ 
itual  songs,  singing  f  rom  the  hotiom  {du  fond  in  italics,  as 
words  supplied)  of  your  hearts  to  the  Lord,  with  thankful¬ 
ness,”  for  he  so  translates  iv  p^dpm,  i.c.  avec  reconnaissance; 
and  this  is  the  definition  which  Robinson  assigns  to  %ap49 
in  this  passage  (Lex.  Ncw’Test.  ad  verb.  no.  4,  p.  779). 
Wahl  (Lex.  p.  511)  defines  the  word  here,  and  in  Eph.  iv. 
29,  venustas,  suavitas  (Germ.  Anmuth)^  etc.,  but  also  refers 
to  Harless,  wdio  discusses  the  point  elaborately  in  his  Com¬ 
mentary,  on  Eph.  iv.  29,  and  decidedly  objects  to  such 
definitions.  Martin  seems  undecided ;  he  translates  and 
points :  “  spiritual  songs,  with  grace,  singing  from  your 
heart  to  the  Lord.”  The  position  of  “  avec  grace  ”  between 
commas  imposes  the  task  on  the  reader  to  decide  whether 
Paul’s  true  meaning  requires  “  with  grace  ”  to  be  connected 
with  the  words  that  precede,  which  is  the  impression  wdiich 
his  version  makes  to  some  extent,  or  with  those  that  follow. 
Knapp  creates  the  same  perplexity  by  an  opposite  course ; 
for  he  omits  the  comma  altogether. 

1  Thess.  ii.  13.  “  The  word  of  God,  which  effectually 
worketh  also  in  you,”  etc.  English  version.  Although  it 
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mignt  at  first  seem  uncertain  whether  the  word  “which” 
refers  to  “  God,”  as  in  Matt.  v.  9,  or  to  “  word,”  the  comma 
after  “  God  ”  appears  to  indicate  that  the  translators  con¬ 
nected  09  with  X0701;  as  the  antecedent.  This  is  very  plainly 
the  interpretation  of  Martin  and  Ostervald  (la  parole  de 
Dieu,  laquelle  aussi  agit,  etc.).  In  this  case  a  comma 
should,  in  the  Greek,  follow  Oeov.  This  punctuation,  with 
its  corresponding  exegesis,  is  adopted  by  Olsh.,  Winer  (§38, 6, 
influenced  by  the  Pauline  usus  loquendi  of  ivef/yelv),  Grotius, 
etc.  The  German  version  differs  thus :  “  the  word  of  God 
who  {welcher,  masculine,  referring  to  ‘  Gott,’  and  not  welches^ 
neuter,  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  printed,  referring  to 
‘  Wort,’  a  neuter  noun)  also  worketh,”  etc.  In  this  case  no 
comma,  if  great  precision  is  desired,  ought  to  follow  Oeov  in 
Greek,  or  “  God”  in  English,  so  that  this  divine  name  might 
the  more  clearly  appear  as  the  true  antecedent  of  69.  The 
German  and  French  might  employ  the  comma,  as  the  gender 
of  the  relative  would  prevent  any  misunderstanding.  This 
is  the  interpretation  preferred  by  Bengcl  and  most  recent 
commentators  (see  Lange’s  Bibelwerk  ad  loc.).  The  Vulgate, 
too,  sustains  this  view,  as  qui  refers  to  Dei,  and  not  to  verhum. 
An  analogous  case,  1  Pet.  i.  23,  will  be  found  below.  In  both 
an  homiletical  interest  predominates. 

1  Thess.  iv.  14.  “  Even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  him.”  English  version.  The  German 
essentially  concurs,  adhering  even  more  closely  to  the  Vul¬ 
gate  :  per  Jesum.  Martin  (French)  agrees  precisely  with 
the  English.  This  punctuation,  which  closely  connects  Kotr 
firjOkvra^  with  hia  rov  'Irjcrov,  is  adopted  by  Calvin,  Grotius, 
Bengel,  etc.,  and  Knapp  even  places  a  comma  after  'Irjaov. 
Ostervald  (French)  differs  widely ;  he  connects  KOLfirjO.  with 
d^ei,  but  evidently  supposes  that  one  of  Winer’s  half-commas, 
referred  to  above,  would  be  appropriate  after  the  parti¬ 
ciple,  and  accordingly  translates  :  “  God  will  bring  again 
(ramcnera)  through  Jesus  those  who  shall  bo  dead.”  The 
question  here  arises :  Ought  any  point,  even  if  only  a  half- 
comma,  to  be  inserted  before  or  after  hid  tov  ’Irjaovt  In 
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the  former  case,  Ostervald  gives  the  apostle’s  true  meaning ; 
but  in  the  latter,  the  Engl.,  Germ.,  and  French  of  Martin 
alone  arc  correct.  The  expression  “  to  sleep  in  Jesus  ”  is  a 
favorite  one.  Still,  recent  commentators  generally  (see  Rig- 
gcnbach,  Lange’s  Bibelwerk  ad  loc.)  sustain  Ostervald,  on 
philological  and  other  grounds,  by  connecting  Bca  rov  ^Irjaov 
with  d^ei. 

2  Tlicss.  iii.  14.  “  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this 
epistle,  note  that  man.”  This  is  the  text  of  the  English 
version ;  but  our  translators  insert  in  the  margin  a  version 
determined  by  a  different  punctuation,  viz.  “  signify  that 
man  by  an  epistle.”  This  marginal  version  is  precisely  the 
one  found  in  the  German.  The  former,  which  is  also  that 
of  Martin  and  Ostervald,  places  a  comma  after. eTrto-ToX^v, 
and  tins  punctuation  is  preferred  by  Olsh.,  deWette,  Rig- 
genbach  (Lange’s  Bibelwerk).  But  according  to  the  German 
and  the  marginal  rendering  of  the  English  a  comma  precedes 
Bid  eVio-ToX^?.  Such  is  the  punctuation  of  Calvin,  Gro- 
tius,  Bengcl.  It  is  also  fully  sanctioned  by  Winer  (§  18,  9 
ult.),  if  we  assume  that  Paul  expected  an  answer  to  his 
epistle,  in  which  case  the  presence  of  is  fully  explained. 
The  position  of  the  comma  decides  whether  the  editor  under¬ 
stands  by  Bid  T/}?  eVto-ToX?}?  this  second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  or  one  that  was  to  be  written  by  the  latter. 

1  Tim.  i.  17.  “  The  only  wise  God.”  English  version. 
The  German  and  two  French  versions  essentially  concur. 
(We  take  the  Textus  Receptus  as  we  find  it,  since  we  are  not 
now  occupied  with  the  variae  lectiones;  <ro<^w  is  now  generally 
cancelled,  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  including  Cod. 
Sin. ;  the  Vulgate  had  already  omitted  it ;  soli  Deo).  If 
commas  arc  inserted  after  the  preceding  adjectives  respec¬ 
tively,  the  question  arises  whether  one  ought  not  also  to  be 
inserted  between  fxovw  and  croipM.  The  present  version  seems 
to  imply  that  other  gods  are  not  wise,  while  their  existence 
is  implied.  A  comma  after  fiovM  would  give  emphasis  to  the 
truth  that  there  is  only  one  God,  thus  :  “  to  the  King  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible,  the  only  One,  the  wise  One,  to  God  be 
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honor,”  etc.  We  cannot  apply  the  same  remark  to  John 
xvii.  3,  as  top  is  not  repeated  before  aXrjdtvov. 

1  Tim.  iii.  15, 16.  Besides  the  very  serious  difficulty  which 
editors  find  in  deciding  on  the  true  reading  of  this  passage, 
another  is  connected  with  the  punctuation.  The  English, 
German  and  two  French  versions  agree  both  as  to  the  reading 
and  the  punetuation,  but  editors  and  commentators  differ 
materially  even  with  respect  to  the  latter  point.  The  versions 

connect  the  words :  “  the  pillar . truth  ”  by  a  comma  with 

“  church,”  as  expressive  of  a  predicate  of  the  latter,  and 
begin  v.  16  with  “  And  without  controversy,”  etc.  This 
punctuation  is  sanctioned  by  Chrysostom,  Thcodorct,  Oecu- 
menius,  Luther,  Calvin,  Calovius,  Grotius,  do  Wette,  lluther, 
Wicsinger-  (Olsh.  com.)  etc.,  although  they  differ,  in  tlieir 
respective  modes  of  interpretation.  Others,  and  first  of  all 
the  Basel  edition  of  the  New  Testament  of  1540,  wdth  Bciigel, 
Mosheim,  Olsli.  (in  his  manuscript),  Knapp,  etc.,  place  a  full 
stop  after  “  living  God  ”  {deov  ^oJpto?),  and  regard  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  :  “  the  pillar . truth,”  as  expressing  a  predicate 

of  “  the  mystery  of  godliness.”  With  them  the  most  recent  com¬ 
mentator,  Oosterzee  (Lange’s  Bibelwerk)  essentially  agrees; 
he  also  reads  o?  in  place  of  ^eo<?,  and  introduces  parenthetical 

marks  in  his  translation,  thus:  “  the  living  God  (a  pillar . 

of  godliness)  who  was  manifest,”  etc.  He  remarks  that  each 
mode  of  punctuation  has  been  defended  by  learned  and 
devout  men.^ 

Titus  i.  6.  “  Having  faithful  children  not  accused  of  riot 

or  unruly.”  In  some  of  the  earlier  ^iditions  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  e.g.  the  royal  8vo.  Reference  Bible  of  1833, 
the  smaller  Reference  Bible  of  1853,  etc.,  a  comma  was  iin- 

1  This  passage  illustrates  another  point  —  the  importance  of  the  punctuation 
(depending  on  the  exegesis)  in  controversies.  The  force  of  an  argument  or 
citation  adduced  by  one  party  may  he  materially  weakened,  or  exercise  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  other  party  that  punctuates  differently.  A  writer,  for 
instance,  in  the  Mcrcersburg  Heview  (July,  1867,  p.  410)  makes  the  following 
remark,  which  will  have  force  only  with  those  who  adopt  the  punctuation  of 
the  modem  versions :  “  The  Bible  itself,  when  asked,  ‘  What  is  truth  I  ’  says, 
the  ‘  church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.’  ” 
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fortunately  inserted  after  “  children,”  thus  implying  that  the 

ciders  should  not  bo  “  accused . unruly,”  whereas  the 

original  (re/cm . awTroraKra)  shows  that  Paul  refers  to 

the  children  of  the  elders,  and  this  is  the  sense  distinctly 
presented  in  the  Vulgate,  German,  and  two  French  versions. 
This  comma  is  properly  cancelled  in  the  later  editions  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  It  disfigured  even  some  of  the 
earlier  British  editions. 

Titus  i.  9.  The  hlnglish  version,  not  recognizing  a  comma 
after  vyiaivovar},  implies  that  a  bishop  should  be  able  “  by 
sound  doctrine  to  exhort  the  gainsayers,”  and  “  by  sound 
doctrine  to  convince  the  gainsayers.”  The  Vulgate,  Gcr- 
luan,  and  both  French  versions,  on  the  other  hand,  concur 
in  assuming,  in  accordance  with  the  whole  construction  of 
the  original,  that  a  comma  is  indicated  after  {ryiai.,  which 
Stier  omits,  but  which  Knapp  has  inserted.  The  sense  then 
is,  that  the  bishop  should  bo  able  to  perform  two  distinct 
acts ;  first,  to  exhort  (edify)  his  hearers,  or  believers  gene¬ 
rally,  by  sound  doctrine ;  and  secondly,  if  any  contradicted 
him,  to  refute  them. 

Tim.  ii.  4.  “  That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to  be 
sober,  to  love  their  husbands,”  etc.  The  English,  German, 
and  two  French  versions  essentially  agree  in  their  construc¬ 
tion,  and  Knapp  even  inserts  a  comma  after  rav  via<i  which, 
however,  Stier  omits.  This  translation  implies  that  a  Greek 
verb  exists  in  the  original  for  “  to  be  sober,”  in  the  infini¬ 
tive,  and  assigns  a  disproportionately  full  meaning  to  a-oxppo- 
thus  tautologically  anticipating  <7a)<ppova<i  in  the  next 
verse  (translated  discreet).  The  verb  erw^poW^o)  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  Etymologically  consid¬ 
ered,  the  word  is,  according  to  Wahl  (Clavis  New  Test.), 
equivalent  to  facio  aliquem  i.e.  mentis  compotem, 

but  the  definition  which  he  gives  is :  in  officio  contineo, 
adhortandi  sensu.  Robinson  (Lex.)  also  defines  it  here  as 
signifying  to  moderate^  to  correct,  to  teach.  This  interpre¬ 
tation  is  sustained  by  Oosterzee  and  by  Wicsinger  (contin¬ 
uation  of  Com.  of  Olsh.).  The  latter  regards  ao)(l>povi^eiv  as 
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very  nearly  equivalent  to  vovderelv  or  TraiBeveiv,  as  Theophy- 
lact  explains  it.  If  this  view  is  correct,  no  comma  should 
follow  vea<;,  and  the  translation  would  be :  “  teach  (admonish, 
exhort)  the  young  women  to  love  their  husbands.” 

Titus  ii.  13.  “  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  .etc.”  In  the  several 
British  and  American  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  a  comma 
is  inserted  after  “  hope’”  and  the  article  “  the  ”  follows. 
According  to  the  punctuation  of  the  Greek  which  this  version 
implies  (independently  of  the  indcfiniteness  of  the  phrase 
“  to  look  for  a  hope,”  and  the  inaccuracy  of  rendering  the 
article  rr/y,  which  occurs  only  once,  by  the  demonstrative 
“that,”  which  no  various  reading  supports),  two  objects  are 
looked  for ;  “  that  hope  ”  and  “  the  appearing,”  etc.  The 
French  versions  of  Martin  and  Ostervald  make  the  same 
distinction.  Tlie  German,  on  the  contrary,  docs  not  recog¬ 
nize  a  comma  after  iXiriBa,  but  exhibits  the  following: 
“  waiting  for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearance  of  the  glory  of 
the  great  God,”  etc.  This  punctuation  is  sustained  by  eminent 
authorities  (de  IVettc,  Wicsinger,  Oosterzee,  etc.).  According 
to  it,  “  hope  ”  stands  here  for  the  object  of  hope,  and  the 
words  which  immediately  follow,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  comma  and  a  second  article,  are  taken  cpexegctically,  that 
is,  the  (object  of  the)  believer’s  hope  is  “  the  appearing,”  etc. 

The  same  verse  suggests  another  grave  question,  as  the 
punctuation  may  or  may  not  express  a  fundamctnal  doctrine. 
Docs  the  name,  “  the  great  God  ”  refer  specially  to  the  Father, 
and  should  a  comma  indicate  that  the  following  words  refer 
to  the  Son,  or  do  both  appellations,  not  separated  by  a 
comma,  refer  to  the  same  subject,  i.c.  Jesus  Christ?  Here 
a  wide  difference  of  opinions  exists  among  commentators. 
Winer  had,  in  earlier  editions  of  his  Grammar,  held  the 
former  opinion ;  in  the  sixth  edition  (§  10,  5,  Aum.  1)  he 
concedes  (note  2)  that  on  grammatical  grounds  the  latter 
interj)retation  (viz.  that  both  Oeov  and  a-oyrrjpo'i,  as  two  predi¬ 
cates,  refer  to  one  subject,  namely,  Jesus  Christ)  is  quite 
tenable,  but  dogmatical  considerations,  derived  from  the 
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Pauline  system,  still  prevent  him  from  adopting  it.  The 
English  version  by  omitting  a  comma  after  “  the  great  God  ” 
very  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  teaches  that  this  divine 
name  like  that  of  “  Saviour,”  is  applied  by  the  apostle  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

Heb.  iii.  9.  “  When  your  fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me, 

and  saw.  my  works  forty  years.”  English  version.  In  Ps. 
xcv.  9, 10,  the  passage  quoted,  as  Stuart  remarks,  the  words 
“  forty  years  are  joined  in  the  Hebrew  witli  the  following 
verse  (Forty  years  was  I  grieved,  etc.).  But  this  depends 
on  the  punctuation  system  of  the  Masorites,”  etc.  (Com.  ad 
he.).  But  Stuart  appears  to  overlook  the  circumstance  that 
the  Septuagint  (much  older  than  the  Masoretic  system) 
conforms  to  the  present  Hebrew  text.  Moll’s  explanation 
(Lange’s  Bibelwerk)  of  the  point  is  somewhat  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  that  of  Rosenmullcr  (Scholia  in  Ps.  ad  loc.).  In¬ 
deed,  the  sacred  writer  himself  in  this  chapter  (v.  17)  recog¬ 
nizes  the  present  pointing  of  the  Hebrew.  The  German  is 
as  follows :  “  When  your  fathers  tempted  me  ;  they  proved 
me,  and  saw,”  etc.  This  punctuation  connects  only  “  proved  ” 
and  “  saw  ”  with  “  forty  years  ”  ;  it  is  preferred  by  Stuart 
and  Ebrard,  and  essentially  agrees  with  that  of  Knapp  and 
Sticr.  Moll  follows  a  different  reading. 

Heb.  vi.  2.  “  Of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,”  etc.  English 

and  both  French  versions. — “Of  baptism,  of  (the)  doctrine.” 
German.  The  omission  of  a  comma  between  fiairTLa^ioiv  and 
produces  the  English  version ;  the  insertion  necessarily 
leads  to  the  German.  While  editors  and  commentators  gen¬ 
erally  prefer  the  former  punctuation,  they  differ  widely  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  the  entire  passage,  and  variously 
explain  the  connection  of  the  several  genitives,  etc. 

Heb.  X.  12.  The  position  of  the  comma  before  or  after  et? 
TO  Bir]veKe<;  decides  whether  Christ  “  offered  one  sacrifice  for 
sins,”  and  then  “  forever  sat  down,”  etc.,  or  whether  he 
“  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever,”  and  then  “  sat 
down,”  etc.  The  former  punctuation  was  adopted  in  the 
earlier  American  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  and  implied 
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that  Christ’s  sitting  on  tho  right  hand  of  God  was  ctefrnal. 
But  the  later  editions,  like  those  of  tho  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  exhibit  the  comma  after  “  forever,”  implying 
the  perpetual  validity  of  the  one  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ. 

This  is  also  the  sense  of  the  German  (Ein  Opfer . das 

ewiglich  gilt),  while  Martin  and  Ostervald  connect  “  forever” 
with  “  sat.”  Editors  and  commentators  arc  here  much 
divided  in  opinion,  and  arc  guided  by  cxegetical  and  other 
considerations  in  assigning  a  place  to  the  comma.  In  an 
homiletical  respect  the  question  possesses  much  importance. 

Ileb.  xi.  1.  In  this  case,  the  early  or  Erasmian  punctua¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  text  seems  to  be  generally  abandoned.  A 
comma  had  been  placed  after  Trt'cxTt?  by  Erasmus,  and  his 
Latin  translation  appears  in  the  following  form :  Est  aiitem 
Fidcs,  carum  rcrum  quae  sperantur  substantia,  etc.  Knapp 
retained  this  punctuation,  and  Winer  sanctioned  it  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  his  Grammar.  The  sense  would  then  be : 
There  is  {eari  Be  tt.)  a  faith,  i.c.  Faith  has  been  already  ex¬ 
hibited  in  its  reality  and  power,  as  the  following  cases,  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  will  demonstrate.  —  According  to  this 
interpretation,  the  words  after  TricrTt?  and  the  comma  are  in 
apposition,  or  are  cpcxegctical.  But  the  modern  versions 
and  later  interpreters  regard  ccttl  simply  as  the  copula,  and 

the  words  “  the  substance . seen  ”  contain  tho  predicates. 

Winer  subsequently  changed  his  opinion,  and  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  editions  (§  7,  3)  seems  inclined  to  cancel  tho 
comma  after  mcTTi?,  and  adopts  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
the  verse  is  intended  to  furnisli  a  definition  of  faith.  Other 
questions  belong  strictly  to  the  exegesis  of  the  passage. 

Ilcb.  xii.  22,  23.  “  To  an  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
To  the  general  assembly  and  clmrch,”  etc.  English  version. 
The  same  punctuation  appears  in  the  German  and  two 
French  versions,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Calvin,  Beza,  Calovius, 
Grotius,  etc.  A  comma  is  here  placed,  not  before,  but  after 
aj^eXcov,  hence  “  innumerable  company  of  angels.”  But 
others  place  a  comma  between  fivpLaa-iv  and  uyyiXwv^  and 
none  between  the  latter  word  and  the  next,  that  is,  TravTjyvpei. 
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So  Moll  (Lange’s  Bibelwerk)  punctuates  ;  and  his  German 
translation,  which  we  reproduce  here  as  far  as  it  is  practica¬ 
ble,  is  the  following:  ““to  myriads,  the  festive  assembly 
(Trai^y.)  of  the  angels,  and  to,”  etc.  (sec  his  Com.  ad  loc.). 
This  punctuation  is  preferred  by  Knapp,  Sticr,  Bcngel, 
Lachm.,  deWctte,  Ebrard,  etc.  Stuart  also  adopts  it,  and 
translates:  “to  an  innumerable  multitude,  the  joyful  assem¬ 
bly  of  angels ;  and  to  the  church,”  etc.  Other  opinions,  for 
the  details  of  which  we  have  no  room,  arc  also  entertained. 
The  exegesis  decides  respecting  the  punctuation,  or  rather, 
the  latter  expresses  the  exegesis  preferred  by  the  editor. 

Heb.  xiii.  8.  “  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
and  forever.”  English  version.  —  “Jesus  Christ,  yesterday 
and  to-day,  and  the  same  also  forever.”  German. — “  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same,  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  will  be  so  (lit. 

il . ctle  sera)  forever.”  This  is  the  version  of  Ostcrvald, 

who  sim})ly  changes  the  tenses  of  the  verb  supplied  by 
Martin;  the  latter  translates:  “Jesus  Christ  has  been  the 
same  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  he  is  so  {il  Vest)  also  forever.” 
Moll  says  on  this  passage :  “  Luther  erroneously  places  a 
comma  after  ar7]fiepov,  in  accordance  with  the  Vulgate  and 
Oecumcnius.  It  is  not  the  eternity  of  Christ  (Ambrose, 
Cyrillus  of  Alex.,  Calovius,  and  others),  but  his  unchange- 
ableucss,  which  is  here  intended  to  be  prominently  set  forth ; 
hence  6  anrd?  is  the  predicate  which  refers  to  the  three 
specifications  of  time.”  Moll  accordingly  translates,  without 
inserting  any  point :  “  Jesus  Christ  yesterday  and  to-day 
the  same  and  forever.”  Ebrard,  whose  exegesis  varies 
somewhat  from  that  of  Moll,  jdaces  with  Knapp  a  comma 
after  o  avr6<i.  DeWctte,  who  docs  the  same,  concisely 
reviews  the  numerous  attempts  already  made  to  explain  the 
passage.  While  Stier  rejects  all  the  commas  in  the  Greek, 
Stuart  inserts  them  after  and  ai^ixepov.  In  this  case 
interpreters  may  agree  in  the  punctuation,  and  nevertheless 
differ  widely  with  respect  to  the  sense. 

Heb.  xiii.  15.  “  The  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to 
his  name.”  English  version.  The  comma  after  “  lips,”  and 
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the  italicized  pronoun  our'*'*  prefixed  to  the  word,  suggest 
to  the  reader  that  the  subject  of  the  participle  “giving” 
which  follows,  is  “  we,”  as  if  “  giving  thanks  ”  were  epexe- 
getical,  referring  to  “  let  us  offer,”  etc.  But  the  original  is: 
-^eikecov  ofjLoXoyovvToyv  without  an  intervening  comma  (so 
Erasmus,  Textus  Reccptus,  Knapp,  etc.) ;  the  sacred  writer 
obviously  means  that  the  “  sacrifice  ”  is  the  fruit  of  lips  which 
give  thanks.  Hence  the  Vulgate  exhibits :  fructum  labiorum 
confitentiuni.  The  German  version  is :  “  the  fruit  of  lips 
which  confess  his  name.”  (The  margin  of  the  English 
version  exhibits :  “  Gr.  confessing  to  ”).  Ostervald’s  version 
precisely  agrees  with  the  German,  but  Martin  adopts  the 
erroneous  interpretation  which  the  English  version  might 
suggest,  as  he  translates :  “  le  fruit  des  levres,  en  confessant 
son  nom.”  Moll  avails  himself  of  the  German  participial 
construction,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  translates:  “  the  fruit  of  lips  gratefully  confessing  (that 
gratefully  confess)  his  name.” 

Heb.  xiii.  20.  “  Now . God . that  brought . 

Jesus,  that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,”  etc.  The  Englisli,  German, 
and  two  French  versions,  which  perfectly  agree,  imply  that 
they  insert  a  comma  after  fjueyav,  and  they  evidently  connect 
€v  aiyuaTL  Bia6i]KT]<i  with  6  avayaycov.  Oecumenius,  Calvin, 
Bcngel,  Block,  etc.  adopt  this  punctuation,  and  interpret: 
“  God  brought  that  great  Shepherd  through  the  blood,”  etc. 
Others — Baumgarten,  Ebrard  (cent,  of  Olsh.)  etc.  —  closely 
connect  ev  aifi.  Bia6.  with  fiiyav  in  the  sense:  “  that  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep  who  was  made  great  through  (or  by)  the  blood,” 
etc. ;  that  is,  his  greatness  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
through  his  blood  he  established  an  everlasting  covenant, 
precisely  (says  Ebrard)  as  in  John  x.  11  ho  is  the  good  shep¬ 
herd  because  ho  gave  his  life  for  the  sheep.  In  this  case, 
the  usual  comma  after  /xiyav  should  be  cancelled,  as  Knapp, 
but  not  Sticr,  has  done.  While  Stuart  rejects  the  punctu¬ 
ation,  and  with  it  the  interpretation,  indicated  by  the  English 
version,  which  he  regards  as  unintelligible,  his  own  punc- 
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tuation,  and  his  translation  appended  to  his  Commentary, 
are  not  perfectly  clear ;  his  rendering  is  the  following :  “  our 
Lord  Jesus  (who  is  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  with  the 
blood  of  an  everlasting  covenant),  perfect  you,”  etc.  For 
other  solutions  of  the  exegetical  difficulties  presented  by  this 
passage,  see  do  Wctte,  Moll,  etc. 

James  iv.  5.  Lange  (Bibelwerk)  remarks  on  this  passage, 
vs.  5, 6,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  can  be  found 
ill  the  New  Testament.  Stier  inserts  among  the  var.  led.  in 
his  Polyglot  New  Testament  the  remark  that  eleven  different 
modes  of  adjusting  the  punctuation  have  already  been  pro¬ 
posed,  e.g.  a  colon  after  or  a  note  of  interrogation, 

or  that  note  or  else  a  colon  after  <b^6vov^  etc.  Lange  and 
Wiesinger  (continuation  of  Olsh.)  have  here  furnished  elabo¬ 
rate  articles  in  their  respective  Commentaries.  The  punctu¬ 
ation  is  the  same  in  the  English  and  German  versions,  but 
Martin  and  Ostervald,  although  exhibiting  verbal  variations, 
agree  in  introducing  two  notes  of  interrogation.  Almost 
every  question  that  can  embarrass  an  interpreter,  e.g.  as  to 
the  pointing,  the  reading  {jnuv  or,  as  in  the  Vulgate,  v/uv), 
the  relation  in  which  the  several  expressions  stand  to  each 
other,  the  initial  letter  of  “spirit”  (or  “  Spirit ”  =  Holy 
Ghost),  etc.,  is  suggested  by  this  text. 

Jas.  iv.  15.  “  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live  {^Tja-ofxev),  and 
do  this,  or  that.”  English  version.  —  “  If  the  Lord  will  and 
we  live  {^ija-cofiev,  Textus  Receptus)  we  will,  etc.”  German 
and  versions  of  Martin  and  Ostervald.  The  Vulgate  implies 
that  a  full  stop  precedes  and  that  a  comma  follows  the  first 
KOI,  and  repeats  idv  before  Ijqffaifiev,  thus :  “  If  the  Lord  will 
And,  If  we  live,”  etc.  On  the  whole  passage  (readings, 
punctuation,  and  sense),  see  Winer,  §  41,  a.  4. 

1  Pet.  i.  13-15.  “  As  obedient  children,  not  fashioning 
yourselves,”  etc.  English,  German,  and  both  French  ver¬ 
sions.  A  comma  or  semicolon  precedes  v.  14,  and  a  comma 
follows  “  children  ”  in  these  versions,  and  generally,  in  the 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  Vulgate.  According  to 
this  punctuation,  the  words  “not  fashioning  yourselves,”  etc. 

VoL.  XXV.  No.  100.  80 
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are  explanatory  of  “  as  obedient  children.’’  Winer  says 
(§  45,  G,  b.)  that  the  negative  and  participle  [ir]  a-va’)0/jLaTi~ 
^ofievoi  may  be  regarded  as  depending  on  iXTrlaare  in  v.  13 
(  =  “hope,”  etc.,  and,  as  the  effect  of  tliat  hope,  “not 
fashioning  yourselves,”  etc.) ;  but  he  prefers  to  consider  the 
negative  and  participle  as  parallel  with  Kara  tov  KoXiaavra 
etc.  in  V.  15,  and  connected  with  the  imperative  yev^OrjTe, 
which  construction  would  require  the  usual  colon  at  the  cud 
of  V.  14  to  be  changed  into  a  comma,  which  is  accordingly 
done  by  Knapp,  Sticr,  etc. ;  de  Wette  concurs.  Fronmuller 
(Lange’s  Bibelwerk)  places  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  v.  13, 
and  cancels  the  comma  in  v.  14  after  “  children,”  translating 
thus :  “  As  children  of  obedience  so  conduct  yourselves,  that 
ye  no  longer  yield  to  the  lusts,”  etc.  According  to  this  view, 
the  words  “  not  fashioning,”  etc.  are  not  so  much  explana¬ 
tory  as  inferential,  in  their  reference  to  “  as  obedient 
children”  =  Since  you  are  obedient  children,  therefore,  etc. 
Huther  (Meyer’s  Commentary)  also  begins  a  new  sentence 
with  V.  14,  but  differs  from  Fronmiiller  in  his  exegesis, 
which  would  require  a  comma  after  reKva  v7raKoi]<;, 

1  Pet.  i.  23.  “  By  the  word  of  God,  wdiich  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever.”  English  version.  Independently  of  the 
punctuation,  a  difficulty  exists  here  in  deciding  whether 
“  word  ”  or  “  God  ”  is  the  antecedent  of  “  wdiich.”  (A  simi¬ 
lar  case  in  1  Thess.  ii.  13  is  noticed  above.)  The  translators 
used  this  relative  both  of  persons  and  of  things.  Their  usus 
loquendi  in  the  present  chapter  is  embarrassing,  and  does 
not  decide  whether  here  the  word  “  which  ”  is  a  masculine 

or  a  neuter  pronoun.  Thus  in  v.  3  we  read :  “  the  God . 

of . Christ,  -which . hath,”  etc.,  while  in  v.  17,  we 

read :  “  the  Father,  who . judgeth,”  etc.  But  as  the  Vul¬ 

gate  which  often  guided  them,  refers  “  liveth  and  abideth  ” 
to  God  (verbum  Dei  vivi),  our  translators,  no  doubt,  regar¬ 
ded  “  God  ”  as  the  antecedent ;  in  this  case,  however,  they 
should  have  omitted  the  comma  before  “  which,”  in  order  to 
prevent  a  misconception  of  their  real  meaning.  Luther,  on 
the  contrary  (German  version),  refers  the  pronoun  (necessary 
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only  in  a  modern  language,  but  not  found  in  the  Greek)  to 
“  word,”  for  the  neuter  das  can  agree  only  with  the  neriter 
noun  “  Wort.”  The  two  French  translations  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society  circulates,  exhibit  a  striking  diiTercnce  in 
this  case.  Ostervald  translates  :  par  la  parole  de  Dieu,  qui 
vit,  etc.  Although  the  French  qui  is  used  both  for  the 
masculine  and  the  feminine  genders,  Ostervald  makes  the 
impression  on  us  that  his  qui  refers  to  “  God ;  ”  if  he  had 
wished  to  designate  unmistakably  that  he  regarded  ‘parole 
(fern.)  as  the  true  antecedent,  he  would  unquestionably  have 
employed  another  French  relative,  namely,  laquelle  as  he 
does  in  Col.  ii.  14 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  Martin,  on  the  other 
hand,  unequivocally  states  that  “  word  ”  is  the  true  antecedent 
to  “  which,”  or  rather  that  it  is  not  God,  but  the  word  wliich 
“liveth  and  abideth,”  for  he  translates:  la  parole  de  Dieu, 
vivante  ct  permanente,  etc. ;  the  gender  of  the  predicates 
plainly  shows  that  the  latter  refer  to  “  word.”  Luther  (Ger¬ 
man)  and  Martin  (French)  cannot  have  been  influenced  in 
adopting  this  exegesis  by  the  term  occurring  in  v.  25  (“  the 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever”),  for  there  the  Greek, 
translated  “  word,”  is  while  here  (v.  23)  it  is  \6yov. 
Fronmuller  (Lange’s  Bibelwerk)  appears  to  have  overlooked 
this  circumstance,  for  he  attempts  to  confirm  his  first  remark 
on  the  passage  (viz.  that  the  words  “liveth  and  abideth” 
refer  to  “  word  ”)  in  saying  that  the  language  in  v.  25  shows 
this  to  be  the  case.  But  his  reference  to  Ileb.  iv.  12  has 

more  weight,  for  there  we  find  . o  \0709  rov  Oeov, 

apparently  corresponding  to  \6yov  ^<ovto<;  Oeov  in  the  passage 
before  us.  Wiesinger  (continuation  of  Olsh.)  very  decidedly 
adopts  Fronmiiller’s  opinion.  Iluther  (Meyer’s  Com.)  quotes 
the  words  of  Calvin,  viz.  that  w'o  may  translate,  either  “  the 
living  w'ord  of  God,”  or  “  the  word  of  the  living  God,”  and 
adds  that  the  Yulgate,  Oecumenius,  Beza,  etc.,  with  Calvin, 
prefer  the  second  mode  of  interpretation,  while  others  (Luther, 
Calovius,  Bengel,  de  Wette,  etc.)  prefer  the  former,  and  with 
these  he  agrees.  Grotius,  on  the  other  hand,  connects  the 
predicate  with  6eov,  and  remarks  that  the  whole 
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phrase  is  taken  from  the  Greek  version  of  Daniel  vi.  27  (26), 
wliere  we  find  the  words ;  koX  fiev(ov  eh  tou?  aiwm?, 

to  which  oiir  pressent  passage  undoubtedly  exhibits  a  strik¬ 
ing  conformity.  The  force  of  this  argument  is,  however, 
somewliat  impaired  by  the  well-known  circumstance,  attested 
by  Jerome  (Praef.  in  Dan.),  that  the  Christians  substituted 
Theodotion’s  Greek  version  of  Daniel  (made  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  Herzog’s  Eiicyk.  ii.  188)  for 
the  original  version  of  the  Septuagint  which  Peter  read; 
this  was  done,  according  to  Crediier,  about  the  close  of  the 
third  century  (Keil,  Einleit.  §179,  ii.  n.  10,  p.  604).  The 
original  version,  current  in  Peter’s  age,  was  supposed  to  be 
lost ;  but  a  manuscript  containing  it  was  found  in  a  library 
at  Rome  in  the  last  century,  and  published  in  a  separate 
form  by  Simon  de  Magistris,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  others 
(Herzog,  Encyk.  i.  229).  The  Greek  participial  construction 
in  our  text  does  not  admit  of  a  comma.  As  we  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  punctuation,  we  refrain  from  insert¬ 
ing  additional  exegetical  remarks,  but  cannot  forbear  to  allude 
to  the  homiletical  importance  of  the  punctuation  in  this  case. 
An  English  clergyman,  before  whose  eyes  a  comma  separates 
“  which  ”  from  “  God,”  or  a  French  clergymen  who  uses 
Martin’s  revision  of  the  old  French  translation,  would  proba¬ 
bly  enlarge  in  his  sermon  chiefly  on  the  efficacy  and  power 
(“  liveth”)  and  enduring  nature  (“abideth,”  —  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hostility  of  persecutors  and  the  ravages  of  time)  of 
the  revealed  word.  .But  another,  who  should  remove  the 
comma,  and  thus  immediately  connect  “  God  ”  with  “  which,” 
or  who  used  Ostervald’s  French  version  (although  a  comma 
here  follows  Dieu)  would  probably  believe  that-  the  text 
required  him  to  discourse  on  the  eternity  of  God.  Winer 
(Gram.)  does  not  refer  to  this  passage.  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  terms  Deut.  v.  23  (Hebr. ;  vs.  26  Eng.) ;  Jer. 

X.  10,  or  •'h  hx  Josh.  iii.  10;  Ps.  xlii.  3;  Ixxxiv.  3;  Hosea 
ii.  1  (Hebr.),  etc.  arc  frequent.  The  Septuagint  version,  deh 
is  very  often  reproduced  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.g. 
Matt.  xvi.  16 ;  Acts  xiv.  15,  and  especially  in  1  Thess.  i.  9 
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(OeS  ^copTt  KoX  a\7)6iv^,  strikingly  resembling  the  passage 
before  us).  These  facts  seem  to  justify  the  reference  of  the 
two  participles  to  6eov  rather  than  to  \6yov,  and  to  require 
the  following  translation:  “  the  word  of  the  living  God,  who 
also  (kui)  abideth  for  over.”  In  this  case  the  comma  should 
be  cancelled  in  the  English  version  before  “  which.” 

1  Pet.  iii.  7.  The  English  and  German  versions  evi¬ 
dently  place  a  comma  after  ywaiKelaj  or  else  after  ; 
hence,  the  translation  :  “  giving  honor  unto  the  wife,  as  unto 
the  weaker  vessel,”  etc.  They  concur  here  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Vulgate,  and  are  sustained  by  Bengel  and 
Grotius.  Robinson  (Lex.  art.  ywaLKeio^),  who  adopts  the 
punctuation  of  Lachm.  and  Stier,  removes  the  comma  after 
yvbXTiv  (“knowledge”),  inserts  one  after  yvvaiK.,  and  trans¬ 
lates  :  “  dwelling  according  to  your  better  knowledge  with 
the  female  vessel  as  the  weaker.”  So,  essentially,  Martin 
and  Ostervald  ;  they,  like  Robinson,  connect  w?  aaOev.  aKevev 
with  ervvouc.,  and  not  wdth  uTrovefi.,  as  the  English  and  Ger¬ 
man,  as  well  as  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  etc.  Fronmiiller 
(Lange’s  Bibelwerk),  do  Wette,  Wiesinger  (continuation  of 
Olsh.),  Huther  (Meyer’s  Com.)  fully  adopt  the  pointing 
recommended  by  Robinson.  The  judgment  of  the  editor  in 
the  capacity  of  an  exegete  must  here  decide  as  to  the 
punctuation. 

1  Pet.  V.  12.  “  By  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother  unto  you, 
as  I  suppose,”  etc.  English  version,  with  whicli  the  German 
essentially  concurs.  Notre,  in  the  edition  of  Ostervald’s 
version  (1800)  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  which  is  not 
supported  by  any  manuscript  authority,  must  be  a  typo- 
gi’aphical  error  for  votre.  The  latter  is  the  reading  of  the 
edition  of  1820.  It  should,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  the  edition  of  1553  (Calvin’s)  the  paraphrastic  version 
was  given :  par  Siluain  nostro  frere,  qui  vous  est,  fidele, 
etc.  This  version  assumes  that  a  comma  precedes  vixlv, 
and  that  another  follows  \oyi^o/j,aL.  In  that  case  the  con¬ 
struction  is :  “  faithful . unto  you.”  Martin  and  Oster¬ 

vald,  however,  by  translating,  Je  vous  ai  dcrit,  imply  that, 
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as  ill  Gal.  vi.  11,  vjuv  really  belongs  to  e7/3ai/fa  =  I  have 
written  to  you.  So  de  Wette  interprets,  and  Wiesinger, 
after  some  hesitation,  occasioned  by  a  possible  but  a  very 
feebly  supported  various  reading  {rov  after  vfuv,  omitted  ia 
Cod.  B.  and  one  minusculo  manuscript),  adopts  the  same 
view.  With  these  Fronmuller  agrees.  Huther  concurs  on 
the  whole,  but  concedes  that  vfuu  may  also  bo  connected 
with  TTto-T.  aSe\.  Knapp  and  Lachm.,  who  place  commas 
after  dSeX.,  Xoyi^.,  and  eypayira,  appear  to  sanction  the  point¬ 
ing  of  the  English  version. 

2  Pet.  ii.  12.  “  But  these,  as  natural  brute  beasts  made 

to  be  taken  and  destroyed,”  ete.  English  version.  Here 
^va-iKu  is  closely  connected  with  Martin  and  Ostervald 

concur  in  adopting  this  construction,  but  understand,  with 
verbal  variations,  (pvaiKa  as  Robinson  (Lex.)  takes  the  word, 
i.c.  “  following  their  natural  bent.” — “  But  tliey  are  like  the 
irrational  beasts,  which  by  nature  are  born  to  be  taken,” 
etc.  German.  Here  a  comma  placed  after  ^wa,  as  in  the 
Vulgate,  connects  <pv(TtKd  closely  with  yeyevi^rjfiem.  Fron¬ 
muller  adopts  this  view  of  the  construction  ;  (fiva-iKa  in  that 
case  is  taken  for  ipvaiicwg  (on  which  grammatical  point  see 
Winer,  §  54,  2). 

1  John  i.  9.  “  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 

sins.”  English  version.  Here  a  comma  after  5i/cato?  is  not 
recognized,  and  iva,  which  follows  that  word,  and  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Vulgate  by  ut,  is  almost  entirely  lost  in 
“to,”  the  English  sign  of  the  infinitive. He  is  faithful 
and  just,  (so)  that  ho  forgives,”  etc.  German  version. 
Here  the  comma  after  “just”  divides  this  part  of  the  whole 
verse  into  two  clauses.  In  the  two  French  versions  with 
its  verb  is  represented  by  pour  and  an  infinitive.  Commen¬ 
tators  are  not  agreed  whether  iva  is  equivalent  to  wo-re, 
whether  it  is  used  in  a  telic  (de  Wette)  or  ecbatic  sense,  etc. 
Sec  Winer  §  53,  6. 

1  John  iii.  11,  12.  “  That  we  should  love  one  another. 
Not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,”  etc.  English 
version.  The  efforts  of  translators  and  others  to  adjust  the 
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punctuation  and  sense  of  tins  passage  are  various.  The 
German  and  tlie  V ulgate,  like  the  English,  supply  a  relative 
pronoun  after  “Cain.”  Martin  and  Ostervald  supply,  in 
addition  to  the  relative,  also  a  verb.  The  former  renders : 
“that  we  should  not  bo  (soyons)  as  Cain ;  the  latter:  “  Let  us 
not  do  (faisons)  as  Cain.”  Branne  (Lange’s  Bibelwerk)  trans¬ 
lates  :  “  not,  as  Cain  was  of  the  wicked  one,”  and  explains 
thus:  “The  proposition  ‘  Not,  as . brother”  is  incom¬ 

plete,  like  Jno.  vi.  58  [wdiere  the  same  ov  KaOcoif  will  be  found] . 
It  is  a  case  of  breviloqueiice,  wdiich  in  comparisons  occurs  in 
the  Greek  classics  in  very  great  variety.  Compare  Winer’s 
Grain,  p.  540.”  Winer  here  (§  G6,  2  f.)  remarks  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  supply  any  particular  word,  that  the  comparison 
is  not  expressed  with  strict  precision,  and  that  the  reader 
himself  can  easily  supply,  for  instance,  words  like  these: 
“so  must,  or  will  not  it  be  in  our  case.”  The  example 
which  Winer  adduces  from  Demosthenes  {Kara  MeiBlov.  fa) 
is  very  striking ;  he  objects  to  the  insertion  by  Beisko  of  09 
after  "Apicrro(pwv.  Spalding,  who  also  objects  to  Rciske’s 
explanation,  says,  in  a  note  on  the  passage,  that  a  change  in 
the  punctuation  which  he  proposes  renders  the  insertion  of 
the  relative  unnecessary  (Dobson’s  Oratores  Attici.  vii.  129, 
Reiske’s  ed.  p.  5G4).  Branne  agrees  with  Winer  that  in 
the  verse  before  us  no  word  like  ufMev  before  ck  tov  ttov.^  or 
09,  etc.,  should  be  supplied.  Still,  even  his  exposition  does 
not  entirely  remove  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  construc¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  if  a  comma  were  placed  after  aXkqXov^  at  the 
end  of  V.  11,  and  a  colon  after  Kdiv,  the  verb  to  which  the 
latter  would  be  the  nominative  might,  as  is  common  in  such 
cases,  be  supplied  from  uyaTrcbixev,  thus ;  “  that  wo  should 
love  one  another,  not  as  Cain  (loved) ;  he  was  of  the  wicked 
one,”  etc. 

Jtide  20, 21.  “  Building  up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy 
faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves  in  the  love,” 
etc.  English  version.  Hero  a  comma  is  implied  after  the 
first  iavTov'i  (v.  20),  and  “  praying”  is  intimately  connected 
in  one  clause  with  “  Holy  Ghost.’’  This  is  the  punctuation 
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found  also  in  the  Vulgate,  Martin,  and  Ostervald.  —  “Build 
up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith,  through  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  pray,  and  keep  yourselves,”  etc.  German  ver¬ 
sion.  Here  the  eomma  after  the  first  eaurou?  is  cancelled 
(which  appears  in  Knapp,  but  not  in  Stier),  and  this  word  is 
immediately  connected  with  those  that  follow,  viz.  iv  irvein. 
07.,  thus  representing  the  huilding  up  as  accomplished 
through  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  also  the  punctuation  of 
Oecumenius,  de  Wctte,  etc.  Fronmiiller  (Lange’s  Bibel- 
werk)  also  appears  to  prefer  it,  or,  rather,  cancels  every 
point  between  rf}  aytoyTurr)  and  irpo^iev^ofievoi,  after  which 
word  a  period  is  placed.  He  then  translates :  “  Build  up 
yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost  amid 
prayer.”  Wicsingcr  prefers  a  transposition  of  some  of  the 
Greek  w'ords,  authorized  by  certain  manuscripts,  and  hence 
his  punctuation  cannot  be  compared  to  advantage  with  the 
modes  adopted  in  the  cases  just  mentioned.  Not  only 
grammatical  and  homilctical  considerations  are  here  in¬ 
volved,  but  others  also  which  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  believer’s  religious  experience. 

Italics,  etc. 

Li  the  list  which  we  have  now  given,  we  have  abstained 
from  introducing  passages  in  which  various  readings  that 
affect  the  punctuation  occur,  as  w^ell  as  those  in  which  the 
English  translators  have  supplied  words  in  italics,  and  thus 
modified  the  punctuation.  The  latter  class  of  passages 
embraces  many  in  which  the  English  and  German  versions 
differ,  indicating  a  difference  in  the  exegesis ;  e.g.  in  Luke 
X.  22,  the  English  version  supplies  him  as  the  object  of  the 
verb  “  reveal,”  referring  to  the  “  Father”  ;  the  German  ver¬ 
sion  supplies  “  it,”  referring  to  the  wdiole  subject  of  the 
revelation.  In  this  class  of  texts,  the  modern  verJiions 
exhibit  many  variations.  We  have,  further,,  not  referred 
here  to  the  orthography  of  the  earlier  and  later  editions  of 
the  English  Bible,  as  the  sense  of  any  passage  is  not  often 
affected  by  it.  There  are,  it  is  true,  even  in  this  respect, 
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some  words,  the  spelling  of  which  may  affect  the  sense,  e.g. 
doths  or  clothes^  in  Exodus  xxxi.  10  ;  sometimes  or  some¬ 
time,  Eph.  V.  8  (the  latter  in  the  sense  of  once,  formerly) ; 
ill  these  cases  the  British  and  American  editions  vary.  Nor 
have  we  referred  to  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a  hyphen 
in  words  like  handmaid  (hand-maid),  burnt  offering  (burnt- 
offering),  etc.  There  is  another  large  class  of  passages,  in 
which  some  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek,  Vulgate,  etc.  insert 
parenthetical  marks,  while  these  are  omitted,  or  differently 
distributed,  in  other  editions ;  in  many  cases  the  exegesis  is 
materially  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  such 
marks.  We  have  introdued  only  one  of  these  cases  above, 
viz.  Col.  ii.  21-23.  There  is  only  one  instance  in  which 
brackets  are  introduced,  viz.  1  John  ii.  23.  The  edition 
printed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Versions, 
had  here  omitted  them ;  the  later  editions  have  reproduced 
them,  while  there  is  still  an  uncertainty  whether  “  but  ” 
alone  should  be  thus  marked,  or  else  the  entire  succeeding 
clause,  the  whole  being  now  again  printed  in  italics  in  the 
English  version.  It  is  true  that  the  Textus  Receptus 
omits  the  clause,  and  it  was  not  found  in  the  earliest  Eras- 
mian  editions  from  which  the  German  version  was  made. 
Still,  critics  like  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Knapp, 
de  Wette,  etc.  receive  it  as  genuine  ;  Ostervald,  like  Martin, 
introduces  it.  Brannc  (Lange’s  Bibelwerk)  receives  it  on 
decisive  manuscript  authority,  and  the  American  Bible  Society 
has  no  reason  to  decline,  as  it  now  again  does,  to  decide  this 
critical  question  in  the  English  version  (by  the  awkward 
brackets  and  the  italics),  when  it  does  decide  it  in  versions 
in  other  languages. 

We  have,  besides,  not  referred  to  a  class  of  texts  in  which, 
independently  of  various  readings  and  the  punctuation,  the 
difficulty  ill  the  construction  of  the  Greek  leads  to  a  diflerence 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  several  versions.  This  class  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  case,  selected  from  a  long  list. 
Ill  Acts  iii.  21, 6v  may  be  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  hk^aadai 
(accusative  before  it),  and  ovpavov  is  then  the  object  (accusa- 
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tive),  governed  by  the  latter;  or  6v  may  bo  the  object 
(accusative),  and  ovpavov  after  hel  (aecusative  before  the 
infinitive)  includes  or  specifies  the  subject.  The  sense  is 
much  affected  by  the  decision ;  the  Lutheran,  or  else  the 
Reformed  doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Clirist  will 
materially  gain  by  the  result.  The  German  version  adopts  the 
former  construction  (“  who  must  receive  the  heaven  ”) ;  the 
English,  with  which  Ostervald  and  Martin  (Reformed)  agree, 
the  latter  (“  whom  the  heaven  must  receive  ”). 

The  editors  of  the  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
have,  as  far  as  we  have  investigated  the  subject,  usually 
directed  their  attention  to  the  variae  lectiones,  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  have  adopted  the  punctuation  which  appeared 
in  the  early  printed  editions  (the  Complutensian,  Erasmian, 
Stephens,  Elzevir).  The  older  commentators  have  been  • 
occupied  in  determining  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases, 
and  seem  also  to  have  given  less  attention  to  the  punctuation 
than  its  importance  deserves.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the 
new  Commentary  of  Lange  and  his  associates,  that  they  have 
in  many  instances  referred  to  the  modification  of  the  sense 
of  a  passage  by  any  change  in  the  usual  punctuation.  They 
generally  exhibit,  in  this  respect,  far  more  attention  to  the 
shades  of  thought  indicated  by  the  position  of  a  comma,  etc., 
than  many  of  their  predecessors. 

Conclusion. 

One  object  which  we  have  had  in  view  in  directing  attem 
tion  to  the  subject  of  this  Article  was  to  show  its  homiletical 
importance.  Revealed  truth  is  of  inestimable  value.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  one  iota  of  it,  and  we  dare  not  cast  it 
aside.  When  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  occupies  the  pulpit, 
and  professes  to  explain  God’s  word,  or  set  forth  the  “  mind 
of  the  Spirit  ”  who  inspired  the  prophets  and  apostles,  ought 
he  not  to  be  very  sure  that  he  really  states  divine  truth  in 
its  purity  and  in  its  fulness  ?  Ought  he  not  to  furnish  all 
the  practical  instructions  which  his  text  presents?  Now,  the 
insertion  or  the  cancelling  even  of  a  comma,  as  many  of  the 
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passages  quoted  above  demonstrate,  may  either  prompt  him 
to  express  thoughts  which  after  the  alteration  of  the  punctu¬ 
ation  are  found  to  lie  in  the  text,  or  else  may  imperatively 
require  that  he  should  withhold  thoughts,  instructions,  etc. 
which  are  usually  suggested  by  the  text,  but  which  after 
altering  the  punctuation  he  finds  that  the  sacred  writer  did 
not  intend  to  convey.  In  the  latter  case  the  established  her¬ 
meneutical  principle,  that  we  are  not  authorized  to  obtrude 
thoughts  on  a  passage  which  evidently  did  not  occur  to  the 
writer,  ought  to  be  conscientiously  followed  in  our  exegetical 
and  homiletical  practice.  We  will  illustrate  this  point,  by 
selecting  a  passage  which,  in  whatever  mode  it  is  pointed,  does 
not  affect  any  form  of  doctrine  respecting  wdiich  evangelical 
Christians  differ.  We  have  refrained  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  cases  adduced  above  from  expressing  any  personal 
or  private  doctrinal  views,  and  have  mainly  endeavored  to 
show  objectively  the  great  variety  of  opinions  which  the  modern 
system  of  punctuation  can  express.  In  John  i.  9  some  editors 
(Knapp,  Stier,  Alford,  etc.)  place  a  comma  after  avOpoairov, 
thus  indicating  that  the  participle  tp^o/ievov  (as  nom.  neut.) 
refers  to  If  wo  should  write  a  sermon  on  the  text  thus 

pointed,  we  would  dwell  at  considerable  length  on  the  com¬ 
paratively  feeble  light  afforded  by  the  Old  Testament  (e.g. 
the  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments),  and  make 
much  use  of  2  Tim.  i.  10 ;  and  we  should  not  fail  to  dwell 
on  John  i.  17.  We  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  since  this 
“  true  light”  had  come  into  the  world  the  privileges  of  men 
had  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  that  their  responsibility  had 
also  become  more  weighty  and  solemn.  We  might  then 
refer  to  Sodom,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Chorazin,  Capernaum 
(Matt.  xi.  20-24),  and  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxiii.  37).  Such  is 
the  punctuation  of  Ostervald  ;  he  places  a  comma  after  les 
hommes,  and  proceeds :  en  venant,  i.e.  “  when  the  light 
comes,”  etc.  Bengcl,  who  adopts  the  same  view,  presents 
in  his  Gnomon  additional  remarks  on  the  high  value  which 
we  ought  to  ascribe  to  Christ,  the  light  of  the  world,  as 
compared  with  John,  to  whom  v.  6  refers.  See  Alford, 
Lange,  etc.  on  the  passage. 
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Others  cancel  the  comma  after  avOpanrov,  which  Erasmus 
had  introduced  into  the  Greek  text,  although,  like  the 
Vulgate,  he  translates  ipxofievov  by  venientem,  referring  to 
hominem,  and  not  to  lux.  If  this  comma  is  cancelled, 
epxop^vov  (now  acc.  masc.)  agrees  with  av6p.  which  imme¬ 
diately  precedes,  and  this,  in  accordance  with  the  Vulgate, 
is  the  form  of  the  English  and  German  versions,  as  well  as 
that  of  Martin  (dclaire  tout  homme  venant,  etc.).  Olshausen 
regards  this  construction  as  involving  a  pleonasm ;  for  ob¬ 
viously  all  who  are  in  the  world  must  have  come  into  the 
world.  Many  of  the  older  interpreters,  however  (Origen, 
etc.),  and  of  those  of  more  recent  times  (Luther,  Calvin, 
Meyer,  etc.)  cancel  the  comma,  and  translate  after  the 
manner  of  the  Vulgate  and  English  version.  Now,  if  we 
should  prepare  a  sermon  on  the  text  with  this  punctuation, 
we  should  be  able  simply  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  after  we 
have  come  into  the  world  we  assume  certain  responsibilities. 
But  as  ipxopievov  is  now  divested  of  much  of  its  meaning 
and  force,  we  would  be  compelled  to  omit  very  much  of  the 
matter  stated  above  which  the  other  punctuation  suggests. 

Our  space,  however,  does  not  allow  us  to  add  other  illus¬ 
trations  which  we  have  collected,  but  which  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  length  of  this  Article  to  omit.  We  close  with 
the  remark,  that,  as  all  revealed  truth,  even  in  its  minutest 
details,  is  of  inestimable  value,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
great  object  of  every  theologian  and  toucher  of  religion  to 
acquire,  not  merely  general,  but  also  very  particular  and 
distinct  views  of  the  meaning  which  any  inspired  writer 
expresses  in  any  passage. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

the  natural  theology  of  social  science. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  BASCOM,  PROFESSOR  IN  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 


No.  IV. 

LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

Labor  is  the  element  of  production  which  man  furnishes ; 
it  is  exertion  which  has  value.  In  strict  analysis  all  that 
labor  can  directly  accomplish  is  transfer,  a  movement  of 
bodies  as  wholes ;  a  removal  or  readjustment  of  their  parts; 
a  commutation  or  commingling  of  particles  preparatory  to 
vital  or  to  chemical  action.  All  beyond  this,  and  even  much 
of  this,  is  accomplished  by  natural  forces.  The  farmer 
breaks  up  the  soil  and  casts  in  the  seed,  and  for  the  present 
his  labor  is  ended.  The  manufacturer  unites  fitting  material, 
or  brings  together  appropriate  ingredients,  but  does  not 
impart  the  strength  of  fiber  which  binds  the  cloth,  the 
cohesive  force  which  compacts  into  a  machine  the  wood  and 
the  metal,  nor  the  affinity  which  causes  the  oil  and  the  alkali 
to  unite  in  soap. 

This  resolution  of  manual  labor  into  simple  mechanical 
changes  has  no  particular  importance,  as  the  objects  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  transfers  are  very  different,  and  give  the  ground 
of  its  chief  decisions.  A  first  object  is  increase  of  quantity : 
a  multiplication  of  that  complete  in  itself,  but  deficient  in 
amount.  This  end  gives  us  the  department  of  agriculture. 
The  laborer  works  with  the  vital  forces  of  nature,  and  meets 
their  mechanical  conditions  in  breaking  up,  enriching,  plan¬ 
ting  the  soil ;  in  feeding  herds  and  sheltering  flocks.  It 
becomes  the  study  of  the  farmer  to  understand  the  laws  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  to  avail  liimsclf  skilfully  of 
those  forces  which  work  reproduction.  He  is,  in  the  highest 
sense,  a  producer,  employing  powers  little  less  marvellous 
than  those  of  creation. 
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The  second  aim  of  manual  labor  is  to  change  tlie^form  of 
that  already  secured.  This  gives  us  the  department  of  manu¬ 
facture.  The  laborer  avails  himself  of  the  cohesive  and 
chemical  forces  of  nature ;  relies  on  tlio  qualities  given  by 
the  one  and  the  new  compounds  secured  by  the  other ;  selects 
material  for  the  offices  it  has  to  subserve,  shapes  it  to  its 
position,  and  combines  those  elements  which  arc  tlic  ingre¬ 
dients  of  his  dyes,  paints,  or  medicines.  There  is  here  a 
change  of  form  in  that  which  has  been  gained,  but  no  increase 
of  its  quantity.  In  this  department  a  lower  grade  of  forces 
is  employed.  It  is  molecular  and  mechanical,  not  vital, 
proj)crtics  that  the  artizan  considers. 

Tlic  third  object  of  labor  is  a  transfer  in  place.  This 
transfer  is  not  obscure,  incidental  to  some  other  process 
aimed  at,  but  is  itself  the  immediate  end.  If  a  thread  of 
wool  barely  cohesive  is  twisted,  we  change  the  position  of  its 
fibres ;  but  this  change  is  not  wrought  for  itself,  but  for 
the  modification  of  form,  and  the  increased  strength  which 
follow  from  it.  If  a  skein  of  yarn  is  plunged  into  the  dye, 
its  place  is  changed,  yet  only  in  reference  to  a  change  of 
color ;  but  when  merchandise  is  shipped  from  place  to  place, 
the  transfer  is  the  obvious  gain  contemplated.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  that  of  commerce.  Here  the  laborer  works  only 
with  the  power-agents,  the  mechanical  agents  of  nature.  If, 
as  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  for  the  creation  of  steam,  he 
employs  other  forces,  it  is  only  that  he  may  resolve  them 
through  cylinder  and  piston  into  simple  mechanical  power. 
As  in  both  the  other  departments  of  labor  there  is  involved 
constant  mechanical  transfer,  the  power-agents  are  there  also 
present  to  aid  in  its  accomplishment.  Though  simple  force 
is  the  whole  manual  contribution  of  man  to  the  productive 
process,  he  is  yet  provided  with  inexhaustible,  versatile,  and 
mobile  power-agents  for  furnishing  even  this.  Ilis  ultimate 
attitude  is  that  of  a  master,  not  of  a  servant :  lie  obeys  till 
lie  has  wit  to  command. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  there  is  descent  in  the  forces 
primarily  employed  as  we  pass  from  agriculture  through 
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manufacture  to  commerce,  from  production  to  adaptation 
and  exchange.  In  the  first,  we  arc  operating  with  the  ascen¬ 
ding,  in  the  second  more  frequently  with  the  stationary,  and 
ill  the  third,  with  the  descending,  forces.  The  power  which 
builds  up  the  plant  and  animal  is  organic ;  is  securing  more 
complex,  delicate,  unstable  compounds,  and  assumes  what  is 
termed  an  ascending  action.  Simple,  elementary  forces, 
like  those  of  light  and  heat,  are  lodged  in  wood,  oil,  flesh,  in 
a  latent  and  more  or  less  permanent  form  ;  ready,  however, 
on  slight  provocation,  to  slip  from  these  high  points  of  compo¬ 
sition  back  to  their  first  rudimentary  level.  In  the  use  of 
steam  this  actually  takes  place.  There  is  a  quick  descent  of 
elements  to  their  simple  forms.  The  heat  is  evolved  which 
had  long  since  been  lodged  in  the  fuel  in  the  organic,  upward 
movement.  So  is  it  also  in  the  waterfall.  The  forces  of 
evaporation  and  saturation  compared  with  those  of  precipi¬ 
tation  and  the  flow  of  rivers  to  the  ocean,  are  constructive  ; 
inducing  a  more  complex,  advanced,  and  unstable  state. 
The  agriculturist  belts  on  to  drums  driven  by  those  forces 
through  which  nature  breaks  in  on  simple,  mechanical  equi¬ 
librium,  and  pushes  forward  its  growth ;  while  the  power- 
agents,  the  chief  instruments  of  the  merchant,  spring  from 
the  subsidence  and  return  of  elements  to  their  first  balance, 
when  released  by  heat  or  by  cold,  at  some  high  points  of 
composition  from  the  chemical  or  the  vital  powers.  The 
manufacturer,  intermediate  between  the  two,  uses  chiefly  the 
stationary  affinities  and  cohesive  forces  of  matter.  Nature, 
whether  quiescent,  or  flowing  forward  to  the  physical  height 
of  the  rain  drop,  the  figurative  height  of  the  organie  products 
of  wood  and  muscle,  or  ebbing  thence  in  the  rush  of  rivers 
to  the  ocean,  the  sinking  of  vital  compounds  into  the  heat 
and  light  and  simpler  elements  which  gave  occasion  to  them, 
is  ever  yielding  something  to  the  labor  of  man. 

This  relation  of  agriculture  to  vital  and  ascending  forces, 
so  delicate  and  secret  in  their  action,  constitutes  one  among 
other  reasons  of  its  comparatively  slow  growth.  It  is  only 
the  most  careful  and  balanced  thought  that  is  prepared  to 
deal  successfully  with  organic  phenomena. 
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The  efficiency  of  labor  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
natural  agents  at  its  disposal  —  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  its 
mineral  wealth,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  available 
power-agents ;  on  the  amount  and  form  of  capital  at  its 
service,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  laborers,  and  on  the  free¬ 
dom  and  security  afforded  by  civil  institutions.  Liberty  and 
justice  arc  not  causes,  but  conditions  "of  the  highest  produc¬ 
tion.  They  give  full  play  to  those  desires  which  impel 
acquisition.  Suffering  labor  to  reach  its  complete  reward, 
they  stimulate  the  producer  with  the  hopes  of  unimpeded 
success. 

The  returns  which  nature  yields  to  man’s  exertion  may 
be,  as  we  have  seen,  too  great  or  too  little.  In  a  nice 
balance  of  ease  and  difficulty  lies  the  highest  stimulus  —  a 
relation  that  makes  effort  and  skill  necessary,  yet  amply 
rewards  them.  Though  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  sometimes 
too  spontaneous  for  the  highest  industry,  at  least  in  low  and 
savage  life,  her  other  resources  are  held  in  closer  guardian¬ 
ship.  The  minerals^  metals,  oils,  acids,  gums,  dyes,  me¬ 
chanical  forces  of  the  world,  all  require  exertion  and  thought 
to  secure  and  use  them. 

The  amount  and  form  of  capital  which  labor  possesses  are 
determined  by  its  previous  exertion,  are  the  momentum  it 
has  acquired  by  past  movement.  If  capital  has  assumed  the 
form  of  improvement,  of  tools,  of  varied  and  abundant 
machinery,  of  the  manifold  appliances  of  art,  it  places  labor 
at  once  on  a  high  vantage  ground,  makes  its  present  tasks 
easy  and  its  further  progress  natural.  Tliis,  more  than  all 
other  considerations,  determines  the  immediate  efficiency  of 
labor,  and  implies  the  presence  of  the  other  conditions  of 
success.  But  as  capital,  especially  in  these  forms,  is  the 
result  of  past  thought,  it  is  the  element  of  intelligence  that  is 
truly  fundamental  in  labor.  The  other  conditions  arc  either 
already  given,  or  arc  sure  to  follow,  if  this  is  present.  While 
intelligence,  spreading  through  all  ranks,  carrying  with  it 
liberty  and  safety,  quickening  desire  and  invention,  is  tlie 
root  of  production,  it  is  evident  that  wide-spread  thoughtful- 
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ness  and  control  must  be  fed  and  maintained  by  a  high 
moral  and  religious  state.  These,  when  universal,  are 
light  and  heat  shed  down  from  heaven,  not  the  glare  of 
beacon-fires  made  conspicuous  by  the  darkness,  and  casting 
ill  the  air  gigantic  shadows  of  those  who  stand  about  them. 
We  observe  this  in  passing,  waiting  a  later  point  for  the  full 
development  of  the  dependence. 

The  several  kinds  of  labor  differ  from  each  other  in  many 
particulars  —  in  the  skill  they  require,  in  the  exertion  they 
exact,  and  the  trust  they  repose ;  in  cleanness,  respectability, 
and  certainty  of  success ;  in  the  time  required  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  skill,  in  the  pleasure  and  play  of  mind  they  afford, 
and  in  the  aid  they  demand  of  capital.  Hence,  between 
different  kinds  even  of  manual  labor  there  is  great  diversity 
of  wages.  The  more  difficult  employments  receive  a  return 
not  only  apparently  higher,  but  one  actually  so.  The 
barriers  which  a  demand  for  high  skill,  patience,  or  integ¬ 
rity  oppose  to  success  in  any  occupation  prevent  so  many 
from  engaging  in  it  that  there  is  left  to  those  who  possess 
the  needful  qualities  a  decided  advantage.  Though  cus¬ 
toms,  prejudices,  and  social  institutions  may  limit  its  action, 
competition  is  the  final  regulator  of  price  in  labor.  With 
each  rise,  therefore,  in  the  endowments  of  the  laborer,  there 
is  a  rapid  falling  off  of  competitors  and  a  corresponding 
advance  of  wages.  As  in  the  pyramid  narrowing  on  every 
side  each  successive  platform  gives  a  greatly  reduced  area, 
so  with  every  increase  of  skill  and  character  there  is  a  rapid 
reduction  of  those  who  can  meet  the  conditions,  and  hence 
an  advance  of  recompence  greater  than  the  extra  exertion 
or  previous  expenditure  of  time  and  money  require. 

He  who  furnishes  mere  muscle  stands  in  such  unfortunate 
competition  with  the  inanimate  and  animate  forces  and  with 
the  most  numerous  and  degraded  class  of  his  own  species,  as 
to  find  himself  often  pressed  to  the  very  verge  of  extinction, 
to  a  bitter,  biting  struggle  for  mere  bread.  Talent,  on  the 
other  hand,  united  to  education,  secures  an  easy  command 
of  the  market,  and  is  able  to  put  its  labors  at  a  price 
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which,  contrasted  with  the  wages  of  others,  seems  exorbitant. 
Though  the  lower  ranks  of  life  may  be  crowded  to  suffocation, 
there  are  air,  light,  comfort  above.  Not  only  is  thoughtful¬ 
ness  thus  made  the  chief  element  of  success ;  with  each 
increase  of  it,  the  reward  is  made  unexpectedly  great. 
Prizes  are  scattered  in  growing  amounts  along  the  upward 
way;  and  with  each  obstacle  surmounted  there  comes  a 
sudden  gain  of  advantage.  To  him  that  hath  is  given,  and 
he  has  more  abundance. 

The  skilful  laborer,  also,  while  engaging  in  but  one  pur¬ 
suit,  can  command  a  kindred  degree  of  skill  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  or  a  proportionately  larger  amount  of  coarser  work. 
The  lawyer  may  repay  by  a  half  hour’s  thought  a  week’s 
hard  labor  with  saw  and  axe,  one,  two,  or  four  days  of 
mechanical  labor,  according  to  its  craft,  or  five  minutes  of 
surgery.  With  his  own  power  he  works  for  himself  in  every 
employment  —  digs  his  garden  with  the  force  of  ten  Irish¬ 
men,  builds  his  house  with  the  hands  of  a  half-dozen  carpen¬ 
ters,  or  purchases  his  garments  with  an  exertion  but  the 
tenth  of  that  they  have  actually  cost.  He  carries  his  own 
efficiency  everywhere,  and  the  mastery  of  one  form  of  labor 
becomes  a  virtual  mastery  of  all.  The  poor  day-laborer,  on 
the  contrary,  gets  the  pay  of  a  drudge,  whether  he  takes  it 
in  pill  or  writ,  in  food  or  clothing. 

Toil  itself,  also,  is  made  more  and  more  optional  as  the 
workman  advances  in  skill  and  increases  his  reward.  Not 
only  are  the  forms  of  it  offered  to  us  more  various ;  we  may 
put  leisure  among  our  gratifications,  and,  readily  meeting 
the  necessities  of  life,  secure  a  command  of  time  —  of  our¬ 
selves.  The  pressure  of  labor  becomes  lighter,  its  claims 
less  imperative ;  and  we  are  manumitted  at  least  from  the 
toil  of  a  slave.  Ignorance  and  dulness,  in  the  meantime, 
are  driven  with  a  scourge ;  they  are  field-hands,  sore  of  back 
and  foot,  under  an  unpitying  task-master.  To  stop  is  to 
starve  ;  and  to  advance  is  but  to  renew  the  pain  of  life,  its 
unrequited  toil  and  hopeless  labor.  The  more  civilized  the 
nation,  the  wider  apart  have  its  upper  and  lower  classes 
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usually  fallen,  both  in  character  and  advantages.  With 
relatively  greater  severity  have  the  laws  of  labor  pressed 
upon  those  who  by  ignorance,  vice,  or  misfortune  have  been 
placed  at  their  mercy.  Civilization  is  attended  with  an 
enlargement  of  population.  The  intelligence  of  which  prog¬ 
ress  is  the  result  is  not  evenly  distributed ;  elements  of 
barbarism  still  linger  in  some  classes;  and  the  several  ranks, 
therefore,  of  society  move  forward  with  unequal  rapidity ; 
the  advance  leaving  that  hindcrmost  negligent  column  upon 
which  simple  manual  labor  falls  to  endure  a  relatively  larger 
share  of  the  burdens  and  suffer  an  increasing  disadvantage 
in  the  competition  for  success.  When,  with  civilization, 
come  the  means  of  improvement,  those  who  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  them  fall  under  a  still  more  severe  regimen, 
a  more  tormenting  discipline.  The  liability  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  grow  together,  and  the  forces  become  more  declared 
which  bear  us  either  backward  or  forward. 

Labor  is  laid  upon  all ;  and  the  only  avenue  of  escape  is 
through  intelligence ;  of  general  escape  is  through  intelligence 
and  morality.  In  barbarous  forms  of  society  the  minimum 
amount  of  labor  being  sought  for,  the  minimum  amount  of 
of  life  is  the  result.  As  the  race  degenerate  they  approach 
extinction  ;  and  only  as  they  accept  more  faithfully,  fully, 
and  intelligently  the  toil  laid  upon  them,  do  they  so  increase  in 
numbers  and  strength  as  to  meet  extensively  and  readily  the 
difficulties  of  their  position  —  as  to  accumulate  in  cities  and 
villages,  in  machinery  and  implements,  in  the  means  of  water 
and  land  carriages  that  enginery  of  capital  which  makes 
existence  easy  and  luxury  possible.  By  accepting,  not  by 
shirking  toil ;  by  marching  through,  not  by  shunning  difficul¬ 
ties,  does  the  race  truly  evade  them. 

In  the  the  lowest  state  of  society  it  is  the  highest  type  of 
manhood  there  present  that  rises,  that  separates  itself  by  a 
a  little  from  its  fellows,  and  shifts  the  heavier  load  on  the 
weaker,  in  the  main  the  baser.  Knowledge  overmasters 
ignorance  ;  courage,  cowardice  ;  cunning,  dulness ;  strength, 
weakness;  activity,  indolence;  and  the  law  becomes  only 
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the  more  harsh,  physical,  and  direct  in  its  application  as  men 
sink  in  civilization.  It  may  be  felt  by  some  that  this  is  a 
hard  law,  difficult  to  be  borne  in  the  light  of  mercy  and 
moral  obligation ;  yet  is  it  a  most  beneficient  law,  applicable 
to  that  low  level  of  life  which  develops  it.  As  men  fall  into 
barbarism,  as  they  cease  to  be  reached,  not  only  by  morality, 
but  by  the  motives  of  ordinary  thrift  and  foresight,  they  still 
fortunately  find  a  governing  force,  a  regenerating  tendency; 
that  which  can  reach  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  abyss. 
The  fall  is  piteous ;  but  the  law  which  follows  is  a  ray  of 
light  shot  across  the  otherwise  unbroken  darkness.  Disease, 
famine,  violence,  press  upon  these  fugitive  ranks  ;  thin  their 
numbers  ;  sweep  to  oblivion  those  bearing  the  heaviest  entail 
of  sin ;  compel  them  to  some  activity,  lodge  power  with  the 
strongest,  and  force  a  foreign  will  on  wills  too  weak  to  work 
reform.  If  that  natural  selection  is  good  by  which  the  most 
vigorous  male  leads  the  herd,  by  which  the  weaker  brute  is 
pushed  to  the  earth  by  the  stronger,  and  life  gains  ground 
by  its  own  just  ascendency,  not  less  are  those  natural  forces 
which  sift  and  winnow  savage  society,  and,  with  terrible 
waste  of  the  worthless,  preserve  a  little  seed  that  may  become 
the  source  of  a  better  harvest. 

In  the  march  of  civilization,  the  same  foes  still  press  on 
the  hindmost ;  with  the  gain  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  road 
to  improvement  is  more  plain  before  them ;  and  with  the  very 
common  loss  on  the  other,  that  the  few  have  stolen  so  many 
advantages  as  to  be  able  to  hold  the  masses  in  easy,  abject 
submission.  Here,  again,  there  is  no  extrication  except 
through  character.  Ignorance  may  not  stand  on  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  knowledge  ;  this  would  arrest  progress  by  removing 
all  motive  to  it,  by  relieving  that  cogent  pressure  which  can 
alone  impel  nations  onward.  Men  move  on  much  as  flocks 
are  driven  ;  with  one  in  advance  to  call  the  leaders,  and  one 
in  rear  to  spur  the  loiterers.  It  is  fruitless  and  foolish  to 
regret  the  severity  of  laws  which,  after  all,  no  more  than 
reach  the  exigency,  which  are  the  only  laws  that  the  stupid¬ 
ity,  inertia,  and  obstinacy  of  the  parties  will  suffer  them  to 
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feel.  We  need  to  draw  attention  constantly  to  the  internal, 
subjective  state,  as  that  which  is  truly  sad,  truly  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  to  be  labored  with  by  what  means  and  processes  it  is 
capable  of;  and  not  to  lament  those  external  conditions 
which  can  alone  handle  and  control  and  hold  fast,  if  not  draw 
upward,  the  semi-rational,  semi-moral  beings  to  whom  they 
apply.  Let  us  come  suddenly  on  the  outside  accidents  and 
loathsome  consequences  of  sin  ;  let  us  contemplate  these  as 
simple,  sensible,  immediate  facts,  aside  from  the  moral  history 
they  tell  and  state  they  indicate ;  aside  from  the  sweep  of 
the  hcalthly,  holy  law  which  eliminates  them,  casts  them 
up  to  the  surface,  and  works  an  ultimate  riddance,  and  our 
feelings  will  be  very  much  those  expressed  by  the  novelist : 

“  How  difficult  to  believe  that  anything  so  precious  as  a 
germ  of  immortal  growth  can  have  been  buried  under  this 
dirt-heap,  plunged  into  this  cesspool  of  misery  and  vice.  As 
often  as  I  beheld  the  scene,  it  affected  me  with  surprise  and 
loathsome  interest,  much  resembling,  though  in  a  far  intenser 
degree,  the  feelings  with  which,  when  a  boy,  I  used  to  turn 
over  a  plank  or  an  old  log  that  had  long  lain  on  the  damp 
ground,  and  found  a  vivacious  multitude  of  unclean  and 
devilish-looking  insects  scampering  to  and  fro  beneath  it. 
Without  an  infinite  faith  there  seemed  as  much  prospect  of  a 
blessed  futurity  for  those  hideous  bugs  and  many-footed 
worms  as  for  these  brethren  of  our  humanity  and  co-heirs  of 
all  our  heavenly  inheritance.  Ah,  what  a  mystery  !  Slowly, 
slowly,  as  after  groping  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep,  noisome,  stag¬ 
nant  pool,  my  hope  struggles  upward  to  the  surface,  bearing 
the  half-drowned  body  of  a  child  along  with  it,  and  heaving  it 
_  aloft  for  its  life,  and  my  own  life,  and  all  our  lives.  Unless 
these  slime-clogged  nostrils  can  be  made  capable  of  inhaling 
celestial  air,  I  know  not  how  the  purest  and  most  intelli¬ 
gent  of  us  can  reasonably  expect  ever  to  taste  a  breath  of  it.’* 

The  resources  of  the  globe  are  limited.  It  is  capable 
under  the  best  of  cultivation  of  supporting  only  certain 
numbers.  The  reproductive  powers  of  the  race  are  without 
limit ;  and  acting  without  check,  proceed  by  a  geometrical 
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ratio.  They  might,  therefore,  cause  population  quickly  to 
reach  the  nutritive  power  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any,  globe.  If 
then  tlie  treasures  of  production  were  all  instantly  available, 
if  there  were  no  obstacles  to  the  complete  occupation  of  land, 
and  the  immediate  use  of  its  utmost  resources,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  final  barrier  might  be  quickly  and  violently 
approached,  the  wave  of  population  breaking  in  foam  thereon. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  rapid  increase  and  sudden  arrest 
of  life  are  fitted  to  startle  the  fancy  of  man,  and  impress  liis 
mind  strongly  with  a  sense  of  disproportion  between  the 
force  employed  and  the  provision  made  for  its  expansion. 
Facts,  however,  indicate  a  conclusion  quite  the  reverse  of 
our  fears.  The  occasion  of  alarm  is  very  much  the  same  as 
ill  insect  life,  whose  fecundity  expressed  in  pure  mathematics 
might  seem  about  to  darken  the  air  with  one  impenetrable, 
unbroken  swarm  of  diverse  insects,  and  hide  the  ground  from 
the  revolted  eye  with  their  creeping  larva,  as  if  a  sudden  vital 
force  had  come  to  possess  each  particle  of  the  crawling  earth, 
and  every  molecule  of  the  hot,  humming  air.  Practically, 
however,  the  cliccks  and  compensations  are  so  many  and  so 
adequate,  that  no  very  inconvenient  multiplication  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  any  largo  area  takes  place,  and  our  marvel 
is  directed  to  the  ballance  and  not  to  the  disproportion  of 
forces. 

The  restraints  on  population  are  not  brought  to  bear  sud¬ 
denly,  but  begin  at  once  to  bo  felt,  are  not  so  severe  in  the 
later  as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  do  not  so  much 
oppress  the  future  as  darken  the  past.  The  gifts  of  nature 
are  withheld,  are  purchased  only  by  increasing  skill ;  her 
storehouses  are  unlocked  one  after  another  by  growing  in¬ 
telligence,  and  any  great  increase  of  numbers  must  wait, 
therefore,  on  that  wisdom  and  prudence  which  arc  able  to 
provide  for  them.  The  earlier  checks  on  savage  and  semi- 
civilized  life  are  indeed  severe  ;  hardships,  neglect,  famine, 
pestilence,  war,  cannibalism,  cruelly  waste  life  which  is  left 
wholly  exposed  to  them  ;  and  all  the  productiveness  of  the 
race  is  hardly  sufficient  to  force  into  this  state  and  maintain 
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there  the  merest  fraction  of  that  population  which  the  world, 
more  wisely  handled,  is  waiting  to  nourish. 

The  checks  are  physical,  such  as  the  world  has  long  been 
familiar  with  in  its  darker  portions,  and  are  much  like  those 
by  which  the  multiplication  of  one  class  of  insects  is  balanced 
by  the  greedy  feeding  of  others.  In  barbarous  life,  a  state 
of  warfare  is  habitual ;  and  one  tribe  is  preyed  upon  by 
another,  as  carnivorous  beasts  destroy  and  straiten  each  other 
in  their  hunting.  In  semi-civilized  life,  where  numbers  are 
greater,  famine  not  unfrequently  sweeps  through  a  nation, 
desolating  large  areas.  In  previous  centuries,  famines  in 
Europe  and  in  England  were  common  and  severe,  and  now 
occasionally  overtake  some  peculiarly  poor,  or  poorly  culti¬ 
vated,  country,  as  India  or  Ireland.  Yet  every  step  in 
civilization  carries  a  people  farther  from  this  danger.  Famine 
in  its  extensive  and  terrible  forms  is  even  now  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  ill  the  more  wealthy,  commercial  nations.  Most  of  the 
physical  checks,  exposure,  war,  epidemics,  famine,  are  already, 
in  the  progress  of  soeiety,  either  gi*eatly  mitigated  or  wholly 
removed. 

As  intelligence  is  the  means  by  whieh  alone  we  can  secure 
in  any  good  measure  the  gifts  of  nature,  can  draw  from  her 
bountiful  storehouses  the  means  of  subsistenee,  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  savage  and  lower  forms  of  human  life  that  tlie  positive 
checks  of  increase  are  constantly  and  severely  applied,  reduc¬ 
ing  man  like  his  fellows  of  the  field,  to  a  constant  struggle 
for  existence. 

As  increasing  knowledge  rapidly  develops  the  resources 
of  the  globe,  it  makes  way  for  a  corresponding  growth  of 
population,  and,  at  the  same  time,  provides  a  new  system  of 
mollified  checks.  Ambition,  prudence,  the  hope  of  what 
may  be  gained,  the  fear  of  what  may  be  lost,  come  in  to  do 
more  unobservedly,  and  far  less  painfully  and  more  perfectly, 
that  which  was  previously  accomplished  by  physical  restraints. 
The  more  advanced  classes  are  scarcely  aware  of  any  re¬ 
striction  of  their  actions,  so  fortified  arc  they  in  prudence 
by  custom,  forecast,  and  common  sentiment ;  yet  they  of  all 
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others  hold  fast  the  advantages  which  nature  and  their 
social  positions  have  granted  them,  enlarge  upon  these,  and 
transmit  them  to  their  children.  In  enlightened  nations,  at 
the  two  extremes  of  society  are  seen  respectively  those  still 
subject  to  physical  checks,  and  those  who  impose  the  simple 
restraints  of  wisdom ;  who  refuse  by  any  act  of  their  own  to 
put  social  rank  and  privileges  in  jeopardy. 

There  is,  then,  no  danger  from  growth :  quite  the  reverse. 
Intelligence  not  only  makes  nature  liberal,  but  imposes  the 
simple  checks  of  patience  and  prudence,  teaches  us  to  wait 
on  her  liberality,  and  not  to  squander  the  future  by  the 
haste  and  indiscretion  of  the  present.  It  is  the  blind  prolific¬ 
ness  of  low  life  that  is  devoured  up  by  every  accident,  preyed 
on  by  disease,  swept  into  the  maw  of  famine,  and  trodden 
like  dirt  under  the  heel  of  war.  Forces  are  matched  to 
those  who  are  to  experience  them,  and  we  have  but  to 
discover  the  forecast  of  knowledge  in  what  we  do,  to  soften 
the  harshest  laws  of  nature.  War  still  lingers  so  long  among 
us,  because  there  are  so  many  who  are  willing  to  be,  or  can 
easily  be  pressed  to  be,  its  food.  Did  every  common  soldier 
leave  an  abundant  and  delightful  home  the  ranks  of  armies 
would  not  be  so  easily  filled. 

The  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the  globe  are  usually 
those  in  which  the  greatest  comfort  prevails.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  Europe  and  America,  but  even  of  China  and 
Japan.  No  portion  of  the  world  has  reached  its  maximum 
of  population  while  the  larger  share  of  it  lies  comparatively 
waste.  Yet  tracts  the  most  sparsely  occupied  have  been 
frequently  overpeopled,  when  judged  by  the  ability  of  the 
inhabitants  to  secure  sustenance ;  and  departments  of  labor 
have  been  often  crow'ded  by  those  who  would  have  found 
abundant  employment  if  they  had  brought  more  skill  and 
forethought  to  their  tasks.  Their  race  has  never  approached 
an  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  nature,  though  it  lias  often 
found  occasion  to  shift  and  improve  the  means  of  their 
development ;  as  unwise  agriculture  may  speedily  impover¬ 
ish  a  soil  that  under  more  thrifty  handling  would  constantly 
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develop  new  power.  It  is  not  wise  men,  but  fools,  that  nature 
objects  to  multiply;  these  she  presses  to  extinction,  while 
still  liberal  with  those.  The  more  virtuous  and  intelligent 
a  population,  the  more  numerous  and  prosperous  may  it  be ; 
the  more  vicious  and  ignorant,  the  more  is  it  open  to  every 
fling  of  fortune  and  bolt  of  fate.  There  have  been  too  few 
men,  not  too  many,  to  make  life  easy  hitherto. 

The  point  at  which  the  pressure  of  population  presents  a 
problem  of  practical  interest  is  chiefly  that  of  the  poorer 
classes.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  relieve  the  natural 
penalties  of  indolence  and  improvidence,  to  take  men  out 
from  the  laws  and  forces  to  which  their  own  characters 
subject  them  without  the  rise  of  some  unexpected  and  severe 
evil.  Poor-laws  that  are  ample  and  lenient  tend  to  feed  the 
mischief  they  ar6  designed  to  remedy.  The  indolent  cannot 
be  laid  as  a  load  upon  the  industrious  without  becoming  at 
once  a  dead  weight,  losing  all  remains  of  helpfulness,  and 
settling  into  a  state  of  contented  dependence.  The  harsh 
spur  of  poverty  is  not  found  too  severe  for  the  tough  skins 
and  blunted  sensibilities  of  the  majority  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  applied ;  and  aid  must  come  in  the  way  of  opportunities 
opened,  incipient  enterprise  nourished,  a  chrysalis  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  life  spun,  rather  than  by  any  decided 
modification  of  the  conditions  and  forces  under  which  the 
problem  of  prosperity  is  wrought  out.  The  refractory  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  prisoner  is  sometimes  corrected  by  placing  him 
in  a  position  in  which  he  must  work  or  die,  must  pump  the 
water,  or  allow  it  to  rise  and  suffocate  him.  Such  stern 
disposition  do  the  laws  of  God  make  of  the  most  dull  and 
perverse  of  his  subjects  —  of  savage  man : 

“  A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful  and  impure ; 

Itcmorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 

But  superstitious  fear  and  abject  sloth.” 

As  the  work  of  sin  deepens,  the  curse  strengthens,  and  “  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread  ”  becomes  a  most 
painful  and  persistent  fact. 

VoL.  XXV.  No.  100. 
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Another  device  which  a  hasty  philanthropy  has  hit  upon 
whereby  to  relieve  the  sad  features  of  the  world  —  to  undo 
by  a  trick  of  management  and  new  relations  the  work  of 
sin,  and  unbind  its  licavy  burdens  —  has  been  socialism,  an 
artificial  equality  of  labor  and  reward.  Akin  to  this  is  the 
plausible,  but  equally  impossible,  claim  of  Ruskin,  that  all 
labors  of  like  amounts  should  receive  tlie  same  reward  ;  that 
a  scheme  of  justice  weighing  out  wages  according  to  the 
exertion  expended  should  supersede  commercial  law.  Such 
systems  have  no  imperatives,  no  final  persuasive  to  compel 
the  purchase  of  the  unprofitable  labor,  to  impose  the  divided 
burden,  each  parcel  to  its  own  place.  Nothing  remains, 
therefore,  but  to  let  the  willing  do  the  work  of  the  unwil¬ 
ling,  the  industrious,  of  the  indolent ;  or  to  allow  these  last 
to  accept  and  sutfer  the  consequences  of  their  own  action. 
But  this  leads  us  back  to  God’s  method,  and  leaves  us 
subject  to  those  same  fearful  forces  that  have  wrouglit  such 
a  melancholy  work  of  scourging  on  the  backs  of  the  blind 
and  perverse.  Outside  philanthropy  finds  itself  in  the 
dilemma  of  either  robbing  intelligence  and  industry  of  their 
reward,  —  every  praiseworthy  citizen  taking  a  beggar  to  his 
shoulders,  and  travelling  hopelessly  with  a  burden  of  faults 
not  his  own,  —  or  of  casting  off  the  unworthy,  hemming 
them  in  once  more  to  the  fruits  of  their  folly,  till  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  sin  shall  aid  in  working  its  cure,  and  help  to  create 
an  appetite  for  something  better. 

A  still  graver  difficulty  with  reforms  which  rest  in  a 
readjustment  of  natural  relations  is,  that  they  confound 
justice  and  benevolence,  and  thus  destroy  the  latter;  that 
they  require  of  the  strong  and  faithful  as  a  duty,  as  a  direct 
obligation  to  their  fellows,  what  is  at  most  a  gift,  a  kindness, 
the  play  cf  affection.  If  I  am  bound  to  the  common  ser¬ 
vice,  if  I  am  made  its  drudge,  if  my  own  is  not  after  all 
my  own,  then  benevolence  can  find  no  true  play,  and  my 
spiritual  life  is  choked  by  the  tight-clasped  hands  of  the 
the  parasitic,  portable  poverty  wherewith  God  and  nature 
have  loaded  me.  Nothing  can  be  spontaneous,  religious; 
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since  a  false  notion  of  law  has  made  it  necessaiy,  obli¬ 
gatory. 

God  demands  a  growth  in  character  as  the  final  and 
indispensable  condition  of  increasing  prosperity ;  and  this 
demand  even  jihilantliropy  cannot  evade.  It  must  learn  to 
work  with  it,  and  reach  the  external  chiefly  through  the 
internal,  the  actions  through  the  disposition  which  inspires 
them.  A  new  state  of  things  is  of  little  moment  save  as  it 
is  accompanied  by  or  gives  rise  to  a  new  state  of  thoughts, 
of  desires,  a  new  balance  of  impulses.  Such  has  always 
been  the  fool’s  paradise.  God  suffers  it  no  more  in  nature 
than  in  religion.  He  conditions  success  on  the  presence  of 
the  mental  qualities  which  secure  it.  The  incipient  move¬ 
ment  is  in  mind ;  while  growth  is  continued  and  completed 
by  the  favoring  results  of  its  own  action,  as  life  develops  and 
builds  up  the  very  functions  and  organs  wliich  arc  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  The  earlier  Christians,  under  tlic  force  of  their  first 
love,  held  all  things  common  —  a  system  which  they  had  by 
no  means  sufficient  religious  power  to  support.  It  presented 
at  once  to  Ananias  the  fatal  temptation,  and  drew  forth  the 
murmurings  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews.  The 
church  had  much  longer  to  travel  the  hard  road  of  discipline 
which  the  selfishness  of  the  human  heart  prepares  for  it, 
before  it  could  safely  enter  into  an  ecpial  and  easy  partnership 
of  physical  gifts. 

As  long  as  the  staple  with  which  Providence  has  to  deal 
in  the  races  of  men  is  ignorance  and  indolence  interstratified 
with  sin,  —  stupidity  made  heav}",  solid,  opaque,  and  gritty 
with  a  wicked  will,  the  unpliant  and  stubborn  mass  can  only 
be  broken  and  ground  and  reformed  by  the  strongest  and 
harshest  of  machinery.  Unpitying  poverty,  absolute  and 
severe  want,  must  be  allowed  to  force  action,  to  sharpen 
instincts,  to  strengthen  the  will.  War  and  pestilence  must 
winnow  the  feeble  races,  lest  they  swarm  in  vile,  unprofitable 
life.  The  gold-bearing  quartz  is  to  be  crushed,  and  in  sepa¬ 
ration  to  be  mainly  lost.  If  any  race  or  individual  discovers 
a  rugged  physical  strength  greater  than  that  of  others,  he  is 
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to  find  in  the  prizes  of  violence  motives  for  activity  and 
development.  Such  a  state  is  scarcely  a  moral  one ;  physical 
forces  have  sway,  and  death  is  of  little  moment  if  it  plays 
into  a  higher  life.  The  insects  that  feed  the  bird  meet  their 
destination.  The  savages  that  are  trodden  out  of  a  stronger 
race  are  in  the  line  of  progress.  It  is  well  that  the  Tyrian, 
Carthaginian,  Greek,  Roman,  struggling  into  civilized  life, 
should  rule,  should  more  and  more  trample  and  subordinate 
the  weaker  races ;  for  in  them  is  the  bud  of  development, 
and  it  cannot  be  expanded  without  the  nutriment  of  the 
whole  plant,  without  this  apparent  usurpation  of  rank  and 
position. 

AVe  —  we  as  interpreters  —  are  not  to  bring  higher  and 
impossible  motives  and  feelings  into  a  lower  field.  Mere 
life  and  naked  life  is  nothing.  God  allows  us  to  feed  con¬ 
stantly  upon  it  to  teach  us  its  subordination.  He  sets  half 
the  jaws  of  the  world  preying  upon  it,  to  show  that  only  as 
evolved  into  that  which  is  higher  is  it  of  worth.  Not  in 
stolid  maintenance,  not  in  hopeless  pause,  not  as  mere 
cunning  mechanism,  is  it  sacred  and  heaven-cherished  ;  but 
in  its  upward  tendencies,  in  that  growth  by  which  it  is  more 
and  higher  than  all  about  it,  and  may  bo  infinitely  greater 
than  it  now  is.  Hence  that  which  is  best  in  it,  low  as  this 
may  bo,  has  the  field,  is  trained  into  statelier  growth.  Such 
has  been  the  plan  foreshadowed  from  the  beginning.  The 
vast  losses  of  the  process  in  human  society  spring  from  the 
worthlessness  of  the  material,  the  low  range  of  motives  at 
work,  and  thus  belong  to  that  debased  state  of  transgression 
which  makes  other  instrumentalities  ineffectual  and  trans¬ 
cendental. 

That  tenderness  of  life  which  we  meet  in  natural  theology 
confronts  us  again  here.  It  argues  against  the  mercy  of 
God  from  the  simple  presence  of  suffering.  It  isolates  the 
naked  fact  of  pain,  and,  with  the  exasperated  sympathies  of 
a  child,  refuses  to  contemplate  the  sweep,  grandeur,  and 
high  character  of  the  plan  which  includes  it,  —  which,  with 
the  weight  and  splendor  of  its  ultimate  attainments  sinks 
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out  of  sight  this  rugged,  angular  stone  of  the  foundations.  It 
forgets  that  we  must  sacrifice  the  whole,  or  accept  its  parts. 

We  need  not  fear  a  return  to  darkness,  to  physical  checks. 
These  have  sway  in  savage  life.  Every  century  of  Cliristiaa 
progress  carries  us  farther  and  farther  beyond  them.  Ex¬ 
treme  poverty,  cruel  tyranny,  the  ravenous  impulses  of  the 
barbarian,  give  us  the  lowest  government  of  which  human 
society  is  capable,  yet  a  government,  and  one  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  appetites  and  passions  thereby  handled  and 
trained. 

When  in  any  race  the  germ  of  growth  is  found ;  when 
intelligence  meets  with  a  reward,  and  is  quickened  by  the 
reward  with  which  it  meets ;  when  the  degradation,  weak¬ 
ness,  and  poverty  left  behind,  the  rank,  strength  and  luxury 
gained,  have  aroused  the  mind  to  full  activity,  we  at  once 
discover  the  possibility  and  the  play  of  higher  motives,  the 
setting  in  of  new  social  forces  producing,  to  the  eye  at  least, 
better  results.  Thought  and  activity  become  the  recognized 
means  of  success.  These  soon  gain  largo  gifts  from  nature, 
and  population  rapidly  increases.  Honesty  and  the  virtues 
of  thrift  claim  a  place  in  public  sentiment  and  institutions. 
Wo  have  now  a  government  of  self-interest  —  not  that  blind, 
passionate,  brute  selfishness,  which  knows  not  how  to  prosper 
on  that  it  plunders,  but  a  determined,  restrained,  intelligent 
self-interest,  which  finds  an  adequate  motive  for  industry  in 
the  good  to  be  gained,  and  also  a  reason  therein  for  some 
measure  of  justice  and  mercy. 

As  the  rewards  of  skill  increase,  as  the  stimulus  to  pro¬ 
duction  becomes  great,  appearing  in  varied  forms  of  pleasure 
and  power,  all  classes  of  the  community  are  affected  thereby, 
yet  very  unequally.  Those  more  susceptible  of  intellectual 
excitement,  more  ambitious  of  success,  come  at  once  and  so 
fully  under  the  forces  which  secure  material  progress  as  to 
exercise  almost  unconsciously  that  forecast,  prudence,  and 
diligence  which  are  its  conditions.  The  low’er  classes,  in 
the  meantime,  relatively  little  quickened  by  the  new  incite¬ 
ments,  still  press  and  punish  each  other  with  competition  in 
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a  labor-market  overcrowded  with  the  proffer  of  mere  brute 
strength. 

The  loitering,  unambitious  poor  still  reserve  for  themselves 
the  lash  of  necessity,  are  cheeked  in  increase  on  their  narrow 
basis  of  skill  by  hardship  and  disease,  and  left  under  the 
severe  hand  of  physical  law,  treating  them  according  to  the 
dulncss  and  sin  that  is  in  them.  While  the  motives  in  aii 
enlightened  community  securing  ])rogrcss  arc  less  and  less 
of  an  external  character  ;  while  they  have  with  some  very 
complete  power,  and  reach  all  with  a  measure  of  influence, 
there  is  sure  to  come,  in  a  society  relying  chiefly  on  the 
selfish  impulses,  an  arrest  of  material  and  intellectual  growth. 
Other  stronger  and  more  generous  forces  must  take  up  the 
social  movement,  bear  it  into  a  higher  field,  and  complete  it 
in  a  nobler  life.  Failing  of  these  influences  diffusing  them¬ 
selves  from  above,  the  nation  is  first  checked,  then  weakened, 
by  the  conflicting  forces  of  evil,  and  at  length  dissolved  and 
thrown  back  into  the  elemental  and  chaotic  state  in  which 
physical  laws  are  pre-eminent. 

These  nobler  impulses,  which  must  early  intervene  and  at 
length  assume  the  government,  —  wanting  which  all  is  im¬ 
perilled, —  arc  those  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
Religious  love  can  no  more  be  robbed  of  its  field  than  can 
self-interest.  Certain  stages  of  growth  demand  its  presence, 
cannot  be  passed  or  maintained  without  it.  The  advanced 
ranks  will,  as  we  have  seen,  more  and  more  take  the  lead  in 
the  march  of  improvement,  will  secure  a  degree  of  attain¬ 
ment  and  consequent  power  which  will  enable  them  easily 
to  shift  the  common  burdens  back  on  those  who  have  fallen 
behind.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  natural  law  is  to  make 
hard  terms  with  servants ;  and  when  avarice,  arrogance, 
and  tyranny  add  themselves  thereto,  they  arc  able  to  lay  a 
load  of  difficulties  on  tlic  abject  classes  or  subject  races,  which, 
ceasing  to  stimulate,  discourages  and  overwhelms  them. 

Though  the  most  just  and  long-sighted  self-interest  does, 
indeed,  include  a  regard  for  others,  and  make  way  in  free 
competition  for  their  development,  ambition  for  wealth  and 
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distinction  is  so  relative,  seeks  so  little  wliat  is  absolutely 
good,  is  so  excited  by  immediate  and  comparative  superiority 
as  always  and  certainly  to  avail  itself  to  the  full  of  the 
power  over  inferiors  wbicli  falls  into  its  bands.  Slavery, 
labor  pressed  to  the  lowest  limits  of  the  market,  classes  left 
without  educational,  or  denied  social  and  religious,  privi¬ 
leges,  or  excluded  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  are  quite 
consonant  with  self-interest  seeking  in  the  readiest  v*’ay  the 
eminence  and  influence  it  craves.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
those  forces  prevail  which  mere  intellectual  development 
calls  forth,  the  lower  ranks  often  find  the  increasing  induce¬ 
ments  to  ctfort  more  than  compensated  by  the  social  barriers 
and  inabilities  which  have  sprung  up  in  their  path,  and  that 
they  are  absolutely  little  nearer,  and  relatively  farther  off, 
from  their  true  social  rank  than  in  barbarism. 

Thus  the  slaves  of  Grecian  republics,  the  populace  of 
Rome,  the  bondmen  of  America,  the  colliers  and  kindred 
classes  of  England  have  been  so  anticipated  and  outstripped 
in  the  race  of  progress  as  to  become  the  pack-horses  of  the 
more  powerful.  They  have  not  been  able  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  reign  of  physical  law,  in  part  because 
of  the  savage  element  lingering  in  them,  and  in  part  because 
those  who  have  gone  before  them  have  sedulously  hedged 
up  the  way  against  them. 

Another  cause  from  which  we  arc  sure  to  find  progress 
resting  on  intelligence  alone,  ultimately  thwarted  is,  that  the 
very  qualities  which  self-interest  at  first  disciplines,  it  at 
length  allows  to  decay.  The  desire  of  wealth,  a  high  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  life  call  forth  in¬ 
dustry,  quicken  skill,  impart  patience  and  courage ;  but 
when  prosperity  begins  to  follow,  when  the  returns  of  labor 
multiply,  the  sinews  of  strength  arc  first  relaxed,  then  lost. 
The  desire  is  both  palled  and  disappointed  by  gratification. 
Indulgence,  luxury,  hatch  their  brood  of  vices,  character 
becomes  more  intensely  selfish,  less  courageous,  less  manly. 
The  virtues  which  were  called  forth  and  disciplined  in 
acquisition  slowly  disappear,  and,  the  support  of  character 
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being  lost,  the  accident  of  possession  is  sure  to  disappear. 
Open  to  all  violence  from  within  and  without,  the  state,  the 
nation,  enervated  by  its  own  success,  its  power  lost  in  the 
arrest  of  its  momentum,  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  fall. 
To  the  impulse  of  interest  a  rapid  movement  onward,  a  new 
world  to  conquer,  a  fresh  motive  wherewith  to  break  up  the 
camp  and  resume  the  march,  are  indispensable ;  since  it 
knows  not  how  truly  to  inherit  good,  or  quietly  to  hold  what 
it  has  won,  and  profit  by  it.  The  arts  of  peace  which  are 
the  arts  of  virtue  ;  the  pleasures  of  enjoyment  which  are  the 
luxuries  of  holiness,  it  has  not  learned ;  and  therefore, 
checking  itself  in  no  indulgence,  it  sinks  into  debaucli,  and 
perishes,  like  Alexander,  at  what  seems  to  be  its  goal. 

Sclf-intcrcst,  therefore, —  though  quickening  the  minds 
of  men,  though  inciting  long  and  rapid  strides  in  civilization, 
though  powerfully  operative,  even  when  moral  forces  assume 
the  lead, — cannot  sustain  progress ;  since  it  cannot  close  up 
the  ranks  of  the  straggling  army,  cannot  put  it  at  harmony 
with  itself,  cannot  win  rights,  opportunities  for  the  lowest, 
cannot  even  satisfy  and  firmly  nerve  from  generation  to 
generation  those  who  take  the  lead.  It  may  break,  like 
Hannibal,  through  the  Alps,  and  carry  victory  down  their 
slopes ;  but  is  sure  to  find  its  forces  waste  away  amid  the 
delicacies  and  indulgences  of  conquest.  In  neglecting  the 
lowest  it  destroys  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  and  both 
perish  together. 

To  prosper  the  languid  movement,  then,  to  lift  men  into 
permanent  enlightenment,  those  moral  forces  for  which  intelli¬ 
gence  makes  way  must  come  into  the  ascendency.  The 
laborer  must  find  his  mind  quickened,  his  hand  made  skilful, 
his  heart  enriched,  by  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him ;  while  those  who  hold  the  advance  must  be 
strong  to  maintain  their  ground  in  the  temperance  of  virtue, 
must  measure  and  enjoy  the  good  they  have  won  in  its  moral 
and  spiritual  ministrations,  in  the  inheritance  of  substantial, 
peaceful  acquisitions,  in  the  pleasure  of  social  affections,  and 
benevolent  impulses.  Thus  the  community  is  knit  togther, 
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strong  against  the  shock  of  armies  and  decay  of  time.  -The 
wilderness  is  passed,  and  a  promised  land  reached  and  rested 
in.  How  impossible  that  this  Beulah  of  tlie  race  should 
simply  give  rein  to  passion  and  scope  to  desire.  With 
character  the  foundations  of  good  give  way.  When  man 
approaches  the  moment  of  indulgence,  there  must  spring  up 
afresh  the  strength  of  a  spiritual  life  or  the  debasement  of  a 
physical  one. 

There  are  liere  three  grades  of  law ;  each  lower  passing 
into  the  higlier,  and  only  capable  of  completion,  fulfilment, 
by  it.  We  have  sheer  physical  necessity,  a  law  of  violence 
acting  on  the  savage  with  the  constant  and  close  checks  of 
famine  and  pestilence.  Lifted  by  diligence  from  this  stage 
of  development,  self-interest  furnishes  society  a  very  wide  and 
varied  and  powerful  class  of  motives  ;  and  prudence  supplies 
a  check  to  increase  which  is  hardly  felt  in  comparison  with 
those  close  limits  which  barbarous  life  had  rendered  necessary. 
Later,  the  moral  impulse  comes  in  to  regulate,  temper,  and 
maintain  that  of  self-interest;  and  the  moral  affections  so 
assume  dominion  over  the  appetites,  that  the  forces  of  life 
are  made  to  expand  and  occupy  vacancies,  are  fitted  to 
exigencies  and  opportunities  without  any  sense  of  collision  or 
restraint. 

Man  is  first  driven  to  work  and  becomes  a  laborer ;  he  is 
then  urged  by  all  those  motives  which  cluster  about  success 
to  acquire  skill,  and  later  finds  the  ground  ho  has  gained  is 
wortli  little  and  cannot  be  held  without  virtue.  Thus  the 
forces  below  link  themselves  with  those  above,  and  servo 
their  purpose  in  preparing  for,  and  giving  way  to,  this  higher 
order.  The  savage  in  becoming  a  producer  is  civilized,  but 
seeking  to  retain  and  enjoy  that  which  he  has  gained,  has 
need  of  the  manhood  of  virtue. 

There  is  here  no  intimation  that  the  race  have  travelled, 
or  are  to  travel,  seriatim,  through  these  three  grades  of  law. 
In  some  instances,  nations  have  sunk  from  the  second  to  the 
first,  in  others  partially  risen  to  the  third.  For  the  present, 
we  merely  mark  these  strata  of  forces,  as  always  acting,  or 
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ready  to  act,  on  society ;  that  nations  cannot  by  disobedience 
fall  bcloAV  the  lowest,  nor  by  growtli  fail  to  reach  the  highest 
as  a  necessity  in  its  completion.  The  only  permanent,  uni¬ 
versal,  safe,  protective  progress  of  the  race,  then,  lies  in  the 
line  of  those  religious  forces  which  God  has  established, 
maintains,  and  pushes  by  natural  and  supernatural  agency 
to  their  consummation. 


Capital  is  the  third  great  agent  of  production,  the  third 
force  working  for  physical  good  and  the  conditions  of  high, 
social  life.  Natural  agents  arc  first  present,  affording  that 
with  which  and  on  which  labor  is  employed.  Labor,  then, 
comes  in  as  the  effort  of  man  by  means  of  these  to  improve 
his  position.  But  he  soon  finds  that  ctfort  productive  of 
progress  must  contemplate  long  periods,  cannot  be  a  simple 
transfer  of  food  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  results  of  present 
exertion  must  be  held  in  reserve,  ready  to  accrue  with 
increased  gains  at  some  future  moment.  This  necessity 
gives  rise  to  capital.  Capital  is  any  commodity  or  commodi¬ 
ties  retained  to  be  employed  in  production. 

It  involves  an  arrest  of  consumption,  a  defer  of  returns, 
that  these  may  in  the  end  be  larger.  The  forms  it  assumes 
arc  two  —  fixed  and  circulating.  Under  the  first  we  have 
tools,  machinery,  buildings,  vessels,  railroads ;  under  the 
second,  material  in  the  processes  of  production,  wages, 
products  on  sale.  In  fixed  capital,  the  product  retained  is 
not  destined  for  direct,  but  indirect,  mediate,  consumption. 
It  is  made  and  held  as  a  means  to  something  else. 

The  necessity  of  capital  in  production  is  most  obvious  and 
most  urgent.  There  can  be  no  conjoint  labor,  and  hence  no 
division  of  labor,  without  capital.  For  this  the  processes  of 
production  must  be  separated,  broadened,  enlarged  in  their 
scale,  admitting  the  labor  of  many,  and  assigning  each  step 
of  manufacture  to  its  own  agent.  A  corresponding  amount 
of  material  is  at  once  involved,  a  meeting  of  present  necessities 
with  other  resources,  a  waiting  for  the  future,  and  frequently 
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somewhat  remote,  aggregate  return  of  toil  to  compensate 
present  expenditure.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  labor 
involves  itself,  rolls  up  into  great  establishments,  into  a 
powerful,  complex,  and  massive  agency ;  in  proportion  as  it 
divides  its  functions,  multiplies  its  instruments,  gets  skill 
and  precision  at  many  and  diverse  points,  increases,  as  it  were, 
its  specific  jiowers  and  senses,  and  then  organizes  all  into  a 
single,  compact,  mechanical  body,  a  branch  of  manufacture, 
sending  diverse  materials  through  many  hands  and  processes 
to  bring  them  at  length  together  with  marvellous  aptness  and 
precision  of  adaptation,  a  finished  whole,  clock,  watch,  or 
rifle ;  according  as  it  spreads  yet  relates  its  action,  giving  to 
an  express  company  ramifications  that  cover  a  continent,  yet 
a  unity  and  consistency  of  movement  that  scatters  to  all 
quarters  and  gathers  from  all  quarters  the  bundles  and  boxes 
of  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets,  with  the  system  and  regularity 
with  which  the  heart  sends  the  blood  to  the  extremities,  and 
draws  it  again  to  the  scat  of  life ;  in  the  measure  tliat  labor 
gets  to  itself  power,  becomes  grand  and  massive  in  some  rail¬ 
road  corporation,  sets  a  thousand  employes,  scattered  over 
hundreds  of  miles,  with  incessant,  vigilant  toil,  to  bear,  with¬ 
out  delay  or  danger,  the  onward  and  refluent  waves  of  travel, 
chasing  each  other  in  interminable  and  rapid  succession  along 
the  great  tliorouglifares  of  a  nation  ;  in  the  degree  that  labor 
understands  and  accepts  these  its  great  tasks  will  it  find  the 
storehouse  of  its  material,  the  magazine  of  its  strength,  in 
capital. 

Nor  is  this  organizing  and  compacting  of  labor  till  it 
becomes  truly  formidable,  equal  to  the  greatest  undertak¬ 
ing,  any  more  marked  result  of  capital  than  the  resources 
which  arc  placed  at  its  disposal  in  tools,  machinery,  buildings, 
and  the  ap[)lianccs  of  commerce.  The  present  efficiency  of 
labor  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  these:  they  arc  the  fruit 
of  past  thought,  the  seed  of  future  harvests.  It  is  in  the 
mechanical  arts  tliat  we  find  the  grade  mark  of  present  phys¬ 
ical  prosperity.  Stripped  of  these  results  of  past  labor, 
society  relapses  instantly  into  a  barbarous  state,  as  much  as 
the  individual  turned  naked  into  the  forest. 
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The  length  backward  of  that  line  of  connections  by  which 
every  present  productive  result  is  bound  to  the  past,  the 
multiplicity  of  directions  into  which  it  divides,  the  perfect 
and  extensive  net-work  of  relations  which  it  finally  forms, 
can  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  simple  supposition : 

I  break  the  blade  of  my  knife  ;  with  the  present  appliances 
of  art  an  accident  of  little  moment ;  a  few  minutes  of  labor 
may  replace  it.  Suppose  me  now  cut  off  from  the  aid  of 
previous  labor,  from  the  advantages  of  all  forms  of  capital, 
and  called  on  to  restore  the  steel.  Grant  me  the  skill  neces¬ 
sary  in  all  the  mechanical  branches  connected  with  the 
manufacture,  and  my  food  and  clothing  while  in  the  pursuit 
of  my  purpose,  and  yet  a  hundred  years  might  not  suffice  to 
replace  in  its  perfection  the  broken  instrument.  I  reach,  on 
foot,  the  distant  ore-bed,  and  there  I  find  myself  with  no 
pickaxe  to  break  the  ground,  or  shovel  to  remove  the  soil. 
I  can  only  arm  my  naked  hands  with  a  stick,  picked  up  at 
random.  If  I  would  either  point  or  flatten  this  to  make  it 
more  serviceable,  I  have  no  tool  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  To 
shape,  therefore,  the  rudest  implement,  without  which  I  can¬ 
not  penetrate  the  soil  to  any  depth,  I  must  learn  to  manufac¬ 
ture  stone  into  knives  and  hatchets,  and  with  these  hew  out 
the  wooden  instruments  for  which  I  have  occasion.  Once  in 
possession  of  the  ore,  I  have  no  smelting-furnace  wherein  to 
separate  the  iron  ;  and  in  the  construction  of  this  shall  have 
sore  need  of  some  steel  tool,  wherewith  to  fashion  the  stone, 
and  bring  them  to  their  places.  The  pig-iron  secured,  and 
a  second  furnace  erected  for  annealing  and  making  pliant  the 
metal,  I  have  no  sledge  wherewith  to  hammer,  no  anvil 
whereon  to  hammer,  the  half-molten  mass.  The  nearer  the 
process  approached  completion,  the  more  difficult  should  I 
find  it  to  handle,  shape,  draw,  weld  iron  without  iron.  I 
might  be  compelled  to  abandon  my  brittle  unmalleable  stone- 
tools,  and  seek  to  work  first  some  of  the  easier,  purer  metals, 
as  copper,  that  by  means  of  more  efficient  instruments,!  might 
later  manage  the  iron.  My  knife  once  brought  to  full  per¬ 
fection,  and  the  means  at  my  disposal  of  extracting  ore  and 
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carrying  it  through  the  entire  process  by  which  it  at  length 
becomes  a  well-shaped,  sharp,  and  polished  blade,  I  should 
find,  when  I  had  replaced  my  less  fit  instruments  through 
the  entire  manufacture  with  those  of  iron,  tliat  I  had  opened 
a  path  which  successive  races  and  nations  have  occupied 
many  hundred  years  in  exploring,  and  which  lies  central 
amid  those  great  thoroughfares  of  art  along  which  the 
mechanical  invention  of  the  world  has  advanced.  I  should 
have  traced  a  line  of  progress  from  its  very  first  effort  in 
infant  human  society  to  its  very  last  result,  and  have  marked 
every  step  with  a  new  tool,  a  new  resource,  a  fresh  accumu¬ 
lation  of  capital.  AVhen  we  observe  how  this  simple,  straight 
line  of  effort  connects  itself  with  every  other, — with  work  in 
stone,  wood,  and  metals  other  than  iron,  with  invention  in 
directions  which  accompany  and  call  forth  invention  in  this 
—  the  civilized  man  shaping  the  light,  elegant,  pliant  blade 
of  his  pen -knife,  daintily  forming  and  beautifying  its  handle, 
and  closing  the  two  with  snug  and  easy  clasp,  only  because 
his  whole  life  is  one  luxury  —  we  shall  understand  what  an 
accumulation  of  previous  labor  and  thought,  what  complex¬ 
ity  of  capital,  what  potentialities  of  execution,  of  cunning, 
adroit,  nimble  craft,  arc  back  even  of  so  simple  an  enjoy¬ 
ment  as  the  slender  knife  that  I  use  for  a  moment,  and  hide 
in  my  waistcoat  pocket. 

Capital,  then,  is  the  mechanical  grainery  of  the  race,  the 
storehouse  of  its  efficiency,  the  arsenal  whence  art  sends 
forth  her  troops  with  arms  and  siege-trains.  Its  power  is  not 
due  to  its  present  value,  but  to  the  potentiality  that  is  in  it, — 
to  the  ease  with  which  it  creates  products  and  renews  itself. 
It  is  like  the  farmer’s  seed,  of  no  great  worth  if  more  can  be 
obtained,  but  of  inestimable  worth  if  it  be  all.  But  this 
power  is  not  lodged  in  mere  capital,  in  tools,  machinery,  and 
appliances.  These  are  nothing  without  the  skill  of  the  work¬ 
man  ;  can  no  more  avail  by  themselves  than  can  that  skill 
without  them.  To  make  the  warrior,  there  must  be  both 
the  sword  and  the  right  hand  to  wield  it. 

In  the  arts,  these  two  powers  so  essential  to  each  other, 
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physical  and  mental  efficiency  and  the  instruments  they  re¬ 
quire  arc  usually  separated,  and  -we  have  two  classes,  the 
capitalists  and  the  laborers.  These  arc  either  enemies, 
opponents,  or  coadjutors,  according  to  the  growth  of  the 
society  of  which  they  form  cither  wing.  Po  long  as  force 
retains  ascendency,  and  violence  is  the  bond  of  order,  there 
will  be  but  little  capital,  and  laborers  will  refuse  all  exertion 
not  laid  upon  them  by  necessity  and  the  exactions  of  others. 
As,  however,  a  nation  advances  in  production,  as  the  power 
of  capital  begins  to  be  felt,  and  the  sceptre  passes  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  wealthy,  the  relation  between  the  laborer  and 
capitalist  ceases  more  and  more  to  be  one  of  force,  and 
becomes  that  mutual,  commercial  dependence  which  opens 
advantage  and  furnishes  incentives  to  all.  There  do,  in¬ 
deed,  linger  here  and  there  traces  of  the  earlier  condition. 
Slavery  and  serfdom,  heirlooms  of  the  reign  of  violence,  a 
solution  by  force  of  the  interests  of  society  and  the  rights  of 
men,  may,  stubbornly  fortified  in  the  selfishness  of  a  few, 
hold  for  a  while  their  ground.  Though  this  state  of  things 
is  no  more  an  economic  answer  to  the  problem  of  society 
than  it  is  a  moral  one,  it  yet  rarely  happens  that  the  purely 
productive  power,  the  simple  commercial  principle,  unaided 
of  religion,  is  able  to  make  a  stand  against  wedged,  compact 
customs,  drifting  down  from  ages  of  rapine  and  violence, 
like  ice-fields  from  the  north  ;  to  break  them  up,  and  secure 
in  the  once  more  mobile  elements  of  society  a  free  field  for 
the  play  of  its  own  forces.  When  the  commercial  relation 
is  not  obstructed  by  serfdom  and  law',  it  often  is  liy  the 
slighter  but  most  serious  obstacles  of  ranks  and  classes, 
rooted  in  the  customs  of  society  and  the  opinions  of  men. 
Thus  certain  races  arc  debarred  from  the  free  use  of  tlieir 
pow'ers,  and  the  female  sex  from  many  employments. 

Society  is  in  its  productive  organization  no  further  com¬ 
mercial  than  it  rests  on  simple  economic  forces,  and  snlTcrs 
competition  to  determine  the  condition  of  individuals  and 
classes.  So  far  as  any  arc  bolstered  by  custom,  shielded  by 
hereditary  privilege,  or  armed  ■with  legal  power,  the  remains 
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of  an  earlier  and  lower  state  are  seen  —  the  wash  and 
ploughing,  the  grinding  and  scouring  of  a  glacier  period. 

Commercial  rule,  though  certainly  far  in  advance  of  that 
of  violence,  with  strong  foatures  in  it  of  liberty  and  just  law, 
though  leaving  each  with  the  fruits  of  his  own  forethought 
and  industry,  abstinence  and  skill,  may  yet  in  many  phases 
of  society  —  phases  which  all  civilized  communities  more  or 
less  widely  present  —  rest  with  a  heavy  hand  on  those  who 
fall  with  narrow  resources  of  intelligence  and  opportunity 
into  its  power. 

The  fulcrum  across  which  labor  and  capital  act  on  each 
other  is  competition.  If  there  is  little  capital  and  much 
labor,  tlic  former  has  the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  and  the  latter 
must  put  forth  the  more  strength  or  be  crushed.  If  tlie 
reverse  is  true,  the  situation  of  each  is  reversed.  It  is  the 
competition  of  capitalists  with  capitalists  for  laborers  that 
compels  them  to  lay  aside  their  reserve,  forfeit  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  distance,  and  approach  the  workmen  with  favorable 
proffers.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  the  crowd  of  workmen 
besieging  the  doors  of  capital  that  puts  them  at  the  mercy 
of  the  employer  who,  with  a  short,  tight  nip,  warps  them 
to  his  terms.  As  a  superior  hand,  a  skilled  foreman, 
singles  himself  from  many,  we  at  once  see  the  length  of 
leverage  he  secures,  and  the  easy  conditions  ho  makes  be¬ 
tween  competing  capitalists.  The  strictly  commercial  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  laborer  and  capitalist  is  one  of  rivalry ;  each 
finding  it  for  his  interest  to  push  the  fulcrum  toward  his 
opponent,  nothing  determining  that  it  shall  rest  in  the 
midway  region  of  justice  save  the  joint  intelligence  of  the 
parties. 

Unfortunately,  we  may  say,  —  yet  fortunately,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  motives  of  progress  and  the  exigencies  of  society, — 
capital  always  in  the  outset  has  the  advantage.  It  comes  in 
small  amounts  later  than  labor,  and  finds  this  depressed  by 
its  poverty.  IIciicc  it  learns  to  make  its  own  terms,  and 
acquires  a  prestige  and  arrogance  which  are  not  easily 
shaken  off.  While  the  early  advantages  of  the  capitalist 
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give  an  unusual  stimulus  to  that  industry  and  abstinence  by 
which  a  most  indispensable  agent  of  progress  is  secured, 
they  also  impose  a  prudence  and  thrift  cn  the  laborer  he  is 
not  always  prepared  to  accept,  and  failing  of  which  he  slips 
into  the  hands  of  his  employer. 

Though  the  principles  on  which  social  forces  act  are  ever 
the  same,  the  forces  themselves  are  constantly  varied.  As 
the  current  of  the  river  now  cuts  one  bank  and  now  the 
other,  and  again  glides  quietly  midway  in  the  channel,  so 
the  competitive  power  of  trade  is  now  pressing  one  class  of 
agents,  sweeping  the  ground  from  beneath  them,  and  now, 
leaving  these,  turns  to  another.  If  we  take  any  single 
moment  in  the  productive  history  of  a  nation,  the  share  of 
the  common  products  which  capital  will,  when  both  agents 
are  free,  be  compelled  to  yield  to  labor,  and  the  amount  it 
will  be  able  to  reserve,  will  depend  on  the  present  relation 
of  the  two.  The  more  niimerous  the  capitalists  compared 
with  the  laborers,  the  more  liberal  will  be  the  portion  which 
the  latter  will  obtain.  If,  however,  the  wages-fund  be  small 
and  the  workmen  many,  the  quotient  will  be  correspondingly 
reduced.  From  this  determination  of  the  problem  there  is 
no  immediate  escape.  The  forces  which  have  established 
the  present  relation  of  the  parties  lie  in  the  past,  and  cannot 
be  approached.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  modify  the 
agencies  now  at  work,  and  through  these  reach  future  re¬ 
sults  ;  to  introduce  new  conditions  into  the  problem,  and  thus 
secure  new  solutions.  Each  succeeding  period  is  determined 
by  preceding  ones,  and  itself  in  turn  settles  the  character  of 
those  which  come  after  it.  The  economic  transitions  of 
society  are  gradual,  giving  forethought,  diligence,  patience, 
their  perfect  work.  Possession,  control,  arc  gained  here 
exactly  as  in  .the  individual  conflict  with  mutinous  passions 
and  the  tyranny  of  circumstances.  Single  points  arc  pain¬ 
fully  won,  and  these  at  length  united  in  compact,  easy 
dominion.  Looking  at  a  single  unfortunate  section  of  life, 
we  seem  to  be  the  bondmen  of  fate ;  tracing  a  series  of 
faithful  and  skilful  struggles,  we  show  ourselves  the  masters 
of  events. 
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On  the  part  of  laborers,  the  quality  which  chiefly  deter¬ 
mines  their  relation  to  capital  is  intelligence  accompanied 
by  virtue.  Intelligence  gives  versatility  to  the  laborer,  and 
enables  him  to  relieve  the  pressure  in  one  place  or  in  one 
occupation  by  turning  to  another.  It  makes  the  joint  prod¬ 
uct  of  itself  and  capital  greater,  thus  enlarging  and  stimu¬ 
lating  the  latter ;  it  suits  its  action  to  its  circumstances,  and 
prevents  the  speedy  and  premature  devouring  of  limited 
resources,  the  destruction  of  seed-grain,  the  increase  of 
mouths  on  provision.  Thus  the  shore  is  slowly  lifted  up, 
the  current  diverted,  and  labor  enabled  easily  and  firmly  to 
maintain  itself. 

On  the  part  of  capitalists,  that  which  improves  the  condition 
of  the  laborer,  indeed  of  all,  is  primarily  abstinence,  the 
addition  of  profits  to  capital.  This  great  instrument  in  its 
increase  not  only  places  the  best  and  most  numerous  facilities 
at  the  disposal  of  labor,  but  on  the  cheapest  possible  terms. 
The  increase  of  capital  incident  to  progress  in  production  is 
attended  with  a  relative  loss,  compensated  by  large  absolute 
gains.  The  rate  per  cent  sinks  as  wealth  increases.  Capital 
is  more  readily  acquired  and  consequently  loaned  on  easier 
terras. 

The  progress  of  production,  then,  tends  to  a  relative  gain 
on  the  part  of  laborers,  and  a  corresponding  loss  by  capitalists. 
The  absolute  and  relative  share  of  the  former,  the  absolute 
share  alone  of  the  latter,  is  enlarged.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  the  chief  demand  is  for  capital ;  hence  a  powerful 
motive  is  present,  searching  far  and  wide  for  the  required 
agent.  As  this  want  is  met  the  demand  slowly  subsides ;  a 
counter  desire  springs  up  for  intelligent  labor ;  the  advantage 
sets  steadily  with  every  step  of  real  progress  in  this  direction ; 
till,  at  length,  the  industrious  and  prudent  masses  hold  the 
sceptre.  The  capitalist  is  to  the  very  end  a  gainer,  but  not 
so  unqualified  and  great  a  one  as  the  laborer.  The  profits 
of  capital  necessarily  tend  to  their  own  reduction,  since  they 
in  part,  at  least,  are  thrown  into  competition  with  the  very 
capital  from  which  they  were  realized.  A  high  per  cent 
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cannot  be  long  maintained,  as  capital  so  rapidly  increases 
under  it  as  to  reduce  the  value  of  its  use.  Though  the 
returns  of  capital  must,  by  simple,  normal  growth,  ever 
diminish,  those  habits  and  desires  in  tlie  meantime  on  which 
abstinence  depends  become  so  settled  and  powerful,  that  the 
rate  of  interest  may  fall  off  without  arresting  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  capital. 

The  gains  of  the  laborer,  on  the  contrary,  may  steadily 
increase,  and  this,  so  far  from  being  in  itself  an  occasion  of  a 
future  reduction,  will,  by  the  social  rank  and  advantages 
conferred,  only  tend  to  prepare  the  way  for  further  growth. 
Labor  in  the  end  enters  fully  into  all  tlic  advantages  of 
superior  productiveness,  the  gains  of  skill,  discovery,  and 
invention,  and  also  acquires  an  increasing  control  of  its  chief 
instrument,  capital.  The  normal  growth  then  of  society  is 
toward  man,  not  toward  mechanism ;  it  lodges  more  and 
more  power  with  the  person,  the  laborer,  and  makes  the 
accumulations  of  capital,  the  ponderous  wheels  and  appli¬ 
ances  of  production,  increasingly  subservient  to  him. 

There  is  not  at  bottom  and  finally  any  real  diversity  of 
interest  between  the  laborer  and  capitalist.  The  absolute 
gains  of  each  depend  far  more  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
each,  the  union  of  the  best  and  most  willing  skill  with  the 
most  complete  instruments  under  the  stimulus  of  generous 
dealing,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  sum-total  of 
products,  than  on  securing  a  somewhat  disproportionate 
share  in  a  greedy  division  of  present  returns.  Capital  that 
remorselessly  scrapes  all  that  it  can  into  its  own  cotfers,  that 
presses  ill-paid  labor  to  the  last  point  of  competition,  so 
weakens  the  character,  undermines  the  strength,  and  reduces 
the  motives  of  its  chief  agents,  as  to  render  the  highest 
production  impossible.  The  quality  of  labor  is  so  dependent 
on  the  quality  of  manhood,  on  social  and  intellectual  rank, 
that  these  cannot  be  overlooked  in  securing  the  highest 
results.  Productive  power  is  proportioned  to  skill  and  integ¬ 
rity  :  qualities  that  are  born  and  bred  on  generous,  spiritual 
fare.  The  moral  element  must  thus  begin  early  to  permeate 
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society,  that  the  productive  element  may  reach  full  expression. 
Only  as  selfishness  is  steadily  softened  into  a  just  and  gene¬ 
rous  regard  of  the  good  of  others,  will  the  friction  of  society 
cease,  and  concurrent  wheels  bear  all  rapidly  to  the  goal. 

But  while  this  ultimate  harmony  of  iiicerests  waiting  to 
be  developed  by  the  religious  impulse  is  most  undeniable,  it 
will  not  reveal  itself,  or  become  very  potent  in  controlling 
tlio  action  of  men,  till  late  in  the  progress  of  society.  The 
earlier,  the  more  habitual  attitude  of  parties,  after  the  period 
of  violence  has  passed,  and  that  of*  law,  of  civil  rights,  has 
commenced,  will  bo  that  of  sharp  competition,  of  a  stern 
and  unscrupulous  use  of  the  advantages  which  the  market 
affords.  Indeed,  this  is  the  basis  of  simple  justice,  of  pure 
economic  right,  and  therefore  the  only  one  on  which  the 
claims  of  all  parties  can  find  firm,  constant,  and  conclusive 
adjustment.  All  beyond  this  is  charity  on  one  side  and 
supplication  on  the  other.  If  a  workman  wishes  higher 
wages  than  the  employer  is  willing  to  pay,  he  has  but  one 
test  of  the  validity  of  his  claim,  but  one  method  of  con¬ 
straint  ;  and  that  is  his  ability  to  secure  elsewhere  the  sura 
demanded.  From  the  alternative  which  the  workman  is 
thus  able  to  present,  the  capitalist  has  no  appeal ;  he  must 
pay  the  wages  claimed,  or  yield  the  laborer  to  the  competing 
proffer.  Here  is  commercial  law,  commercial  justice,  a 
practical  and  final  decision  of  all  questions,  beyond  which 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  no  claim,  as  there  is  for  no 
coercion.'  Indeed,  a  claim  implies  an  actual  or  possible 
means  of  its  enforcement,  some  law  resting  either  on  social 
justice  or  natural  forces  for  its  maintenance.  But  in  trade, 
whether  in  labor  or  in  commodities,  there  can  be  laid  no 
constraint  on  the  will  of  the  parties  beyond  that  springing 
from  their  own  desires,  and  neither  party  has  a  hold  on  the 
desire  of  the  other,  by  which  to  force  an  advance  except  as 
he  has  potentially  at  least  a  better  proffer.  His  power  to  do 
better  is  the  vantage  ground  of  the  seller,  and  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  “  Do  better  if  you  can,”  the  adequate  commercial  basis 
and  retort  of  the  buyer  in  a  free  market. 
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The  constant  and  familiar  aspect,  therefore,  which  this 
relation  of  labor  to  capital  overywhere  assumes  is  one  of 
trade;  the  employer  buying  the  services  of  the  employ^ 
according  to  their  nominal  quality  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate.  The  harmony  of  interests  is  in  a  strictly  commercial 
stage  a  speculative  truth  rather  than  a  practical  one,  and 
suffers  long  eclipse  amid  the  hardships  of  coarse,  unqualified 
labor,  amid  the  heartless  pressure  of  stern  forces  that  seem 
capable  of  no  immediate  and  adequate  mitigation.  Tlie 
capitalist  goes  to  the  market  for  his  laborers  as  for  his 
material,  takes  them  as  possessed,  in  the  rough  and  on  an 
average,  of  a  given  grade  of  efficiency,  pays  them  what  they 
can  get  elsewhere,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  lays  little  stress 
on  any  peculiar  willingness  they  are  to  bring  to  his  tasks,  or 
any  new  skill  they  are  to  develop  under  personal  stimulus 
in  his  own  and  their  behalf.  An  average  of  efficiency  and 
character  is  all  that  is  expected,  all  that  is  usually  recognized 
or  paid  for.  If  more  than  this  is  shown,  it  may  become  the 
means  of  rising  into  a  higher  class  ;  if  less,  of  sinking  into  a 
lower  one.  As  yet  it  is  the  exception  that  the  workman 
brings  the  more  obscure  yet  effective  virtues  of  character  to 
enhance  the  price  of  his  labor,  or  finds  a  willingness  to  pay 
wages  in  the  hopes  of  developing  more  hearty,  skilful,  and 
frugal  labor.  The  estimates  of  the  capitalists  arc  too  hasty, 
too  much  in  the  gross,  while  the  sensibilities  of  the  laborers 
arc  too  fiieblc  and  fluctuating  to  make  this  method  exten¬ 
sively  prevalent  Blunt,  rude  forces  must,  or  at  least  will, 
be  dealt  with  in  the  quick,  careless  methods  of  approximate 
justice.  In  a  much  higher  degree  is  this  true  when  there 
is  found  in  a  w'ealthy  community  a  large  class  of  degraded 
laborers  much  below  the  standard  of  respectable  citizens. 

It  is  not,  moreover,  absolute  but  immediate  good  that  the 
employer  chiefly  aims  at.  Men  make  haste  to  be  rich. 
They  expect  more  from  reducing  the  expenses  of  production, 
from  a  close  handling  of  its  agents,  than  from  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  stimulus  of  generous  incentives.  It  is  relative 
advantage,  superiority,  display,  the  instant  assumption  of 
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rank,  that  those  in  the  acquisition  of  wcaltli  more  frequently 
covet ;  and  this  end,  to  the  greedy,  grasping  nature  of  man, 
seems  about  to  be  reached  most  quickly  by  a  scramble  for 
ascendency  which  leaves  to  the  devil  the  hindmost.  Selfish¬ 
ness,  unscrupulous,  urgent,  mole-eyed,  remains  the  prevalent, 
effective  force  of  production,  adjusts  the  relation  of  parties, 
and  will  not  close  up  the  ranks  of  labor  in  solid  columns  for 
a  quiet,  firm,  patient  march  of  progress. 

Nor,  in  the  school  of  God’s  training,  is  this  altogether  loss. 
Independence  and  strength  are  as  much  to  be  developed  as 
generosity  and  forbearance.  Not,  therefore,  till  character 
has  been  beaten,  felted  firm  under  much  pressure  and  many 
blows,  are  the  poor  ready  to  be  united  to  the  rich  in  mutual, 
generous  co-operation.  As  long  as  the  one  party  is  so  weak 
as  to  be  willing  to  load  the  generosity  of  the  other,  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  these  are  so  selfish  as  pitilessly  to 
^  I  spurn  the  burden.  First  independence,  then  favor;  strength, 

then  beauty,  is  the  line  of  development. 

In  this  close,  sharp  traffic  of  labor  with  capital  which  the 
productive  world  still  presents,  the  capitalist  usually  holds 
the  balance  of  advantage.  In  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations  a  numerous  class  of  improvident,  hungry  laborers 
press  each  other  to  the  limits  of  life,  and  hang  in  perpetual 
squalor  and  destitution  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  A  second 
class  rises  into  the  possession  of  necessities,  a  third,  of  decen¬ 
cies,  and  a  few,  of  luxuries.  In  more  fortunate  countries,  as 
our  own,  the  first  or  lowest  class  is  nearly  wanting,  and  the 
remaining  classes  are  correspondingly  more  numerous.  But 
tlic  laborer,  whatever  his  rank,  —  whether  standing  on  the 
crumbling  brink  of  poverty,  ready  to  be  carried  by  a  week’s 
illness  or  a  month’s  idleness  into  pauperism,  or  planted  on  a 
firmer  ground,  fortified  by  the  earnings  of  years,  —  has  less 
reserved  power,  less  mobility,  fewer  resources  than  the  capi¬ 
talist  ;  and  when,  therefore,  the  endurance  of  the  parties  is 
tested,  as  by  a  strike,  is  usually  compelled  to  yield.  ^ 

A  strike  is  a  species  of  commercial  warfare,  hazardous, 
attended  by  severe  loss,  and  of  rare  application.  As  a 
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perfectly  voluntary  compact  of  workmen,  it  is  the  simple 
assertion  of  a  right,  and,  save  as  ineffective  and  wasteful, 
cannot  he  condemned  on  moral  and  commercial  grounds. 
So  extreme  a  measure,  however,  is  rarely  necessary.  The 
causes  which  justify  a  rise  of  wages  will  usually,  by  the 
inevitable  laws  of  trade,  quietly  secure  that  result.  If  the 
clamor  becomes  loud  and  the  measures  violent,  the  fact 
more  often  marks  the  absence  than  the  presence,  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  parties,  of  those  grounds  which  render  the  claim 
just.  It  is  only  rarely  that  one  party  to  a  trade  so  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  other  that  an  open  market  furnishes  no 
means  of  quiet  and  speedy  redress.  Yet  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  workmen  more  frequently  than  others,  trafficking 
as  they  do  in  a  single  commodity,  a  peculiar  form  of  labor, 
arc  liable  to  find  themselves  with  no  immediate  and  adequate 
resource.  Thus  employers,  frequently  few  in  number,  can 
easily  come  to  a  tacit  understanding  without  attracting 
public  attention,  and  steadily  resist  the  natural  forces  which 
are  tending  to  press  up  the  price  of  labor.  The  workmen, 
on  the  contrary,  cannot  easily  shift  their  abode  or  their 
occupation,  and  feel  keenly  the  immediate  necessity  of  con¬ 
tinuing  labor  on  the  best  terms  they  can  make.  There  is, 
indeed,  with  its  a  good  deal  of  mobile  labor,  but  it  usually 
takes  up  its  vagabond  habits  at  the  expense  of  prosperity. 

On  any  sudden  inflation  of  prices  laborers  are  sure  to  be 
relatively  the  losers.  Goods  may  rise  repeatedly,  till  profits 
become  enormous,  and  yet  the  operative  secure  but  a  slight, 
a  very  inadequate  increase  of  wages.  In  the  years  of  war 
which  followed  with  us  the  rebellion,  profits  in  most  branches 
of  manufacture  were  very  unusual ;  while  the  advance  of 
wages,  though  considerable,  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
prices ;  and  the  condition  of  workmen  became,  and  remains, 
more  trying  than  before.  It  may  be  thought  that  if  the 
laboring  class  receive  less  than  their  portion  of  unusual 
gains,  they  also  suffer  less  when  profits  fall  away.  This  is 
very  ohen  not  true.  Many  branches  of  manufacture  are 
suspended  in  times  of  depression,  and  thus  an  almost  insup- 
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portable  burden  is  thrown  upon  workmen.  While  wc  do 
not  think,  then,  that  laborers,  fastened  by  limited  means 
and  skill  to  a  single  place  and  employment,  and  pressed  to 
the  immediate  sale  of  their  services,  command  the  advantages 
of  the  market  in  an  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  the 
capitalist,  neither  do  wc  think  that  in  an  extreme  measure 
of  resistance,  a  strike,  they  arc  likely  to  carry  their  point, 
unless  sustained  by  such  obvious  justice,  such  a  pressure  of 
natural  forces,  as  to  render  the  measure  with  a  little  more 
patience  and  management  unnecessary.  In  a  mere  struggle 
of  passion  the  capitalist  has  the  position.  Immediate  pro¬ 
duction  is  rarely  a  necessity  to  him,  and  is  so,  oftencr  than 
otherwise,  to  the  laborer.  It  is  hard  work  to  starve  out  a 
garrison  that  starts  with  more  provision  and  resources  tlian 
the  encompassing  host.  Unless,  therefore,  natural  forces 
vigorously  second  a  strike,  —  unless  the  exigencies  of  the 
employers  are  urgent,  and  their  sources  of  relief  inadequate, 
—  such  a  movement  cannot  often  be  successful ;  and  if 
these  advantages  do  belong  to  the  workmen,  and  arc  brought 
skilfully  to  bear,  it  cannot  often  be  necessary.  A  relapse 
into  open  conflict  is  a  disastrous  retreat  for  both  parties  from 
the  commercial  position  they  have  reached.  It  indicates  a 
passion  so  violent  as  even  to  disregard  self-love. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  natural  forces  at  work,  the 
actual  balance  of  advantages  in  the  market,  that  must 
finally  settle  the  rate  of  wages.  The  most  successful  strike 
cannot  push  them  long  or  much  above  the  trade-mark,  nor 
the  most  absolute  injustice  of  capitalists  press  them  much  or 
long  below  it.  The  competition  of  laborers  will  correct  the 
one,  and  of  capitalists  the  other,  evil.  Profits  cannot  be 
depressed  without  a  reduction  of  capital,  a  falling  off  of 
employment,  and  a  quick  transfer  of  the  burden,^  sadly 
increased,  indeed,  back  again  to  the  working  classes.  What 
the  laborer  requires  is  skill  to  develop  the  market,  to  bring 
out  and  avail  himself  to  the  full  of  all  its  advantages. 
Nature,  not  his  co-workers,  must  be  made  more  generous. 
This  power  is  more  effective  than  strikes ;  and  strikes  without 
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it  are  delusive  and  pernicious.  They  retard  production, 
waste  the  savings  of  the  poor,  use  up  reserved  power,  check 
the  growth  of  capital,  provoke  passion,  and  thus  lessen  at 
once  the  ability  and  inclination  of  the  employer  to  advance 
the  condition  of  those  in  his  service.  These  efforts  as  a 
whole  should  be  classed  among  the  foolish,  frantic  efforts  of 
persons  to  improve  their  condition  without  personal  progress, 
to  secure  better  terms  than  the  stringent  justice  of  trade 
allows  them  —  a  kicking  against  the  pricks  most  fatal  to 
those  who  practise  it  most  frequently  and  persist  in  it  most 
faithfully.  We  say  this  with  most  hearty  sympathy  for  those 
as  a  class  who  have  undertaken  them,  and  because  we 
believe  there  is  a  better,  wiser  way. 

Another  method,  besides  this  of  compacts  among  workmen, 
aiming  also  to  affect  the  scale  of  prices  in  their  favor,  is 
legislation.  The  end  sought  for  is  a  diminution  of  the 
hours  of  labor.  There  is  here  a  most  desirable  object,  but 
also  a  grave  mistake  as  to  the  office  and  power  of  legislation. 
A  contract  loses  its  character  when  the  law  steps  in  on 
behalf  of  cither  party  to  assign  its  conditions.  A  contract 
constructed  under  such  legal  constraints  is  a  contract  only 
in  name,  is  often,  in  fact,  a  legalized  plunder  of  one  class  by 
another.  In  saying  this,  \vg  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
both  parties  to  the  contract  are  adults,  each  able  and  at 
liberty  to  pursue  his  own  interests,  wuth  no  other  restraints 
and  disadvantages,  with  no  other  powers  and  advantages, 
than  those  which  si)ring  from  the  natural  forces  indicated 
by  the  condition  of  the  market.  If  law  may  interfere  with 
these  inherent,  spontaneous  influences  in  apportioning  the 
advantages  of  a  contract,  a  principle  is  established  which 
would  allow  the  regulation  of  all  prices,  the  division  of  the 
proceeds  of  labor  between  the  parties  to  production,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  legislature  —  a  substitution  of  civil  for  natu¬ 
ral  law. 

But  this  efibrt  to  secure  a  legal  advantage  beyond  that  of 
a  free  market  must  prove  as  inefficient  as  it  is  inadmissible. 
Indeed,  the  impotence  of  the  effort  is  the  best  safeguard 
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against  its  ignorance.  The  aim,  of  course,  is  to  limit  labor 
to  ten  or  eight  hours  without  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
compensation.  The  workman  is  left  at  liberty  to  labor  for 
himself  as  many  hours  as  he  chooses,  but  not  at  liberty  to 
sell  his  labor  to  one  person  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  one 
day.  It  is  not  generally  the  desire  of  laborers  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  work  so  low  as  eight  if  the  full  loss  of  production 
must  fall  on  themselves.  This  is  seen  in  the  many  employ¬ 
ments  which  readily  admit  this  restriction  of  time,  and  in 
which,  with  appropriate  abatement  of  wages,  no  opposition 
would  be  experienced  on  the  part  of  employers.  To  expect, 
however,  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  time  of  labor  from  ten  to 
eight  hours  with  the  same  w'ages  and  no  change  secured  in 
the  conditon  of  the  market,  by  the  mere  force  of  law,  is  an 
anticipation  arising  in  entire  oversight  of  the  forces  at  work. 
So  far  as  such  an  effort  should  bo  successful  it  would  result 
in  immediate  and  severe  discouragement  of  capital.  Some 
branches  of  business  might  bo  ruined  by  it,  and  all  would 
be  in  a  measure  depressed.  As  capital  is  fluent,  sensitive 
to  every  unfavorable  condition,  its  growth  in  the  locality  of 
the  law  w^ould  bo  at  once  retarded  or  wholly  arrested.  It 
would  gradually  loosen  itself  from  present  engagements,  and 
seek  elsewhere  more  favorable  conditions,  a  free  enjoyment 
of  all  its  natural  gains.  Now  no  parties  arc  more  interested 
in  the  rapid  grow'th  of  capital  than  the  working  classes; 
since  it  is  the  demand  for  labor  that  this  occasions  that  gives 
them  full  and  profitable  employment.  Their  own  cflbrt, 
therefore,  to  secure  a  legitimate  gain  in  a  hasty  and  unjust 
way  would  quickly  result  in  abridging  capital,  through  this 
the  demand  for  labor,  and  finally  the  wages  of  the  workman. 
A  serious  and  permanent  evil  w’ould  arise,  which  could  only 
be  removed  by  a  complete  restoration  to  capital,  the  most 
needful  of  agents,  of  all  its  lost  advantages,  its  natural 
incentives ;  and  by  a  fresh  and  longer  lease  of  patience 
under  a  depressed  labor-market,  slowly  regaining  the  ground 
lost  by  the  check  and  withdrawal  of  this  great  instrument 
of  production. 

VoL.  XXV.  No.  100. 
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These  considerations  apply  with  greater  force  as  the  hours 
of  labor  decrease.  In  passing  from  thirteen  to  ten  hours,  it 
is  fairly  urged  that  the  services  rendered  arc  as  great  in  the 
shorter  as  in  the  longer  period,  since  this  passes  the  limits  of 
attentive,  sustained  exertion.  Such  a  statement  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  substitution  of  eight  for  ten  hours,  as  the  strength 
of  most  men  is  not  overtasked  by  the  larger  number.  The 
ostensible  purpose,  then,  of  a  law  establishing  eight  hours  is 
to  secure  the  same  wages  for  less  service ;  against  this,  hon¬ 
esty  and  wisdom  alike  protest. 

In  an  exceedingly  prosperous  community,  such  legislation 
may  repress  growth  without  wholly  arresting  it,  and  thus 
seem  endurable,  even  beneficial.  Yet  in  fact,  it  will  only 
defer  the  possession  of  those  full,  natural  advantages  which 
will  finally  give  to  intelligent  labor  by  inalienable,  irresistable 
right  every  reasonable  claim.  Our  own  thriving  condition 
as  a  nation  often  disguises  the  effects  of  an  unfortunate  policy. 
A  healthy  constitution  will  throw  off  much  poison.  Legis¬ 
lation  that  is  at  war  with  natural  law  rarely  does  the  amount 
of  mischief  by  the  analysis  of  causes  attributable  to  it,  since 
it  is  seldom  able  to  secure  any  tolerably  complete  execution. 
When  both  parties  find  a  contract  for  their  common  interest, 
and  that  neither  can  secure  it  on  easier  terms,  the  requi¬ 
sitions  of  the  law  are  readily  forgotten,  and  there  is  no  moral 
or  interested  sentiment  present  for  its  execution. 

We  have  touched  tliis  point  in  passing,  not  because  we  do 
not  regard  the  end  aimed  at  as  desirable,  but  to  show  more 
distinctly  the  impossibility  of  evading  the  natural  laws  under 
which  we  are  at  the  time  acting,  the  impossibility  of  affecting 
favorably  or  shifting  the  conditions  of  society  except  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  forces  that  give  rise  to  them.  Our  remedies 
must  be  more  interior  and  radical,  recognizing  the  scat  of  the 
difficulty  in  character,  and  confronting  it  with  moral  forces. 
Man  is  bound  to  the  conditions  of  progress  society  has  already 
laid  down,  is  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  infringe  on  natural 
justice  or  natural  liberty,  is  held  sternly  off  from  the  rights 
of  others,  and  compelled  to  advance  in  personal  power  as  the 
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price  of  superior  position.  God  rules,  and  will  not  allow  the 
repeal  or  suspension  of  his  laws. 

The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  sure  to  come ;  and 
when  it  shall  come  as  the  fruit  of  healthy  growth,  a  most 
desirable  result  will  it  be.  We  object  to  legislation  only 
because  it  disappoints  and  perplexes  itself,  retards  the  action 
of  forces  certainly  and  safely  seeking  the  desired  end ;  and 
because,  if  prematurely  successful,  it  confers  a  good  on  many 
who  are  not  prepared  to  appreciate  and  profit  by  it.  The 
demand  for  leisure  comes  in  gratification  of  the  later  and 
higher  wants  of  our  nature ;  it  is  a  demand  instituted  in 
behalf  of  our  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  tastes.  Until  the 
impulse  and  desire  come  from  these  quarters,  leisure  is  an 
opportunity  more  full  of  fear  than  of  hope.  A  holiday,  a 
saint’s  day,  in  which  mere  ignorance,  appetite,  and  criminal 
hilarity  break  loose,  is  to  be  dreaded  as  much  as  coveted ;  is 
more  potent  for  degredation  than  elevation. 

The  natural  relation  of  the  productive  forces  is  such  that 
the  desire  for  leisure  and  the  power  to  secure  it  increase 
with  increasing  intelligence,  as  do  also  the  pleasure  and 
profit  which  it  yields.  Neither  the  safety,  the  harmony,  nor 
the  growth  of  society  allow  the  later  rewards  of  skill  and 
cultivation  to  be  forestalled  and  wasted  by  the  vicious,  the 
improvident,  and  the  indolent.  These  qualities,  all  of  them, 
depress  labor,  keep  it  on  small  returns,  and  thus  under  the 
constant  spur  of  necessity.  The  severity  of  law  holds  back 
the  dull  and  brutal  from  a  good  they  would  turn  into  evil, 
from  an  opportunity  they  have  not  fairly  won,  must  soon  for¬ 
feit,  and  for  whose  abuse  there  is  sure  to  be  exacted  a  severe 
penalty. 

But  how  may  this  progress  of  the  workman  toward  that 
command  of  the  market  which  shall  put  leisure  among  his 
luxuries  be  accelerated  ?  We  will  not  dw'ell  on  intelligence 
as  the  essential  condition,  enabling  the  skilful  laborer  to 
press  into  and  widen  every  opportunity,  to  discover  and  open 
new  ones,  to  win  independence,  and  command  terms  by  the 
value,  the  indispensable  character,  of  the  services  he  renders. 
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Ill  addition  to  this,  labor  should  strive  constantly  to  acquire 
the  capital  it  needs  to  make  an  easy  and  feasible  path  from 
station  to  station  in  toil,  from  those  positions  in  which  wages 
are  received  to  those  in  which  a  partnership  is  secured,  and 
the  use  and  profits  of  capital  obtained.  This  constant  aspi¬ 
ration  of  the  workman  for  a  more  independent  and  com¬ 
manding  position,  the  joining  of  his  means  with  those  of  liis 
fellows  to  establish  a  new  manufactory ;  this  grading  down 
of  capitalists  to  laborers  and  grading  up  of  laborers  to  capi¬ 
talists  ;  this  cherishing  of  those  intermediate  employments 
and  branches  of  business  which  allow  capital  and  labor  to 
centre  in  the  same  person,  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  pressing  the  lower  ranks  upward,  and  in  allowing  the 
advantages  of  accumulated  wealth  to  descend  freely  down¬ 
ward  with  numerous  and  varied  proffers  of  employment  and 
openings  for  enterprise.  When  midway-men  are  extensively 
swept  from  between  the  two  classes,  as  by  heavy  taxation, 
unequal  legislation,  and  the  disturbances  of  currency  and 
production  incident  to  war,  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
capital  in  the  hands  of  individuals  makes  competition  diffi¬ 
cult,  opens  a  gulf  in  the  path  of  labor  which  it  is  too  weak  to 
bridge,  and  leaves  it,  relaxed  by  perpetual  discouragement, 
to  swarm  and  chafe  hopelessly  on  the  farther  side,  or  push 
its  foremost  ranks  in  blind  passion  into  the  chasm.  Joint- 
stock  companies,  copartnerships,  the  enterprise  and  talent 
of  individuals,  constitute  the  engineer-corps  of  the  laboring 
classes,  which  is  to  re-open  old,  and  establish  new  roads  into 
the  field  of  capital.  Only  as  these  Vandals  of  the  workshop 
break  in  on  the  luxuries  of  the  effete  and  effeminate,  only 
as  these  Goths  of  the  field  bring  sturdy  and  multitudinous 
powers  wherewith  to  freshen  and  re-iuvigorate  the  pursuits 
and  customs  of  society,  rescuing  to  a  new  growth  the  seeds 
of  civilization,  shall  we  reach  that  later  state,  wherein  the 
inheritance  of  kings  and  aristocracies  becomes  the  abundant 
and  sufficient  possession  of  the  people. 

We  now  see  the  gi’ades  of  change  and  of  law  through 
which  that  most  important  of  social  and  productive  classes, 
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the  capitalists,  pass.  As  tribes  increasing  in  numbers,  turn¬ 
ing  from  a  nomadic  and  plundering  mode  of  life,  begin  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  broad,  growing,  and  permanent  society^ 
influence  and  power  pass  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
arc  acquiring,  or  have  acquired  wealth.  Not  only  do  they 
reap  its  direct,  immediate  advantages,  but  as  the  community 
becomes  increasingly  commercial,  they  find  new  opportunities 
perpetually  pressed  upon  them.  Those  who  control  the  pro¬ 
ductive  processes,  who  add  to  the  national  wealth,  and  furnish 
the  sinews  of  war  and  the  luxuries  of  peace  ;  who  command 
every  variety  of  service  and  commodity,  experience  more  and 
more  the  power  of  this  new  agent,  and  are  stimulated  to  its 
further  accumulation.  Capital  being  required  to  open  a 
fresh  career  of  progress,  to  carry  the  nation  on  in  growth, 
all  forces  concur  for  its  creation  by  giving  it  large  rewards. 
Economic,  social,  and  political  power  gravitate  toward  the 
capitalist,  and  incite  him  to  fresh  efforts. 

The  selfish  impulses  of  our  nature  are  played  on  more 
intensely  and  unintcrmittedly  than  in  the  reign  of  physical 
strength.  Every  form  of  advantage,  honor,  luxury,  display, 
arouse  and  stimulate  the  mind  in  its  pursuit  of  wealth. 
The  extent  to  wdiich  one  motive  is  everywhere  and  every 
instant  present,  running  through  all  classes  and  ages,  one 
appeal  sure  to  meet  a  response,  one  power  certain  to  be  felt 
in  a  commercial  community,  a  large  metropolis,  is  aston¬ 
ishing.  Here  is  a  force  reaching  all,  —  bringing  to  the 
counter  every  variety  of  commodity  and  service,  enabling  us 
to  buy  directly  or  deftly  everything  but  virtue. 

So  intense  does  this  desire  for  capital  through  these  its 
advantages  act  on  the  mind,  that  it  occasions  a  passion  the 
most  remorseless,  unflinching,  unpitying  of  all  —  avarice. 
Here,  then,  is  a  government  intense  enough,  universal 
enough,  to  reach  all  classes,  plying  everywhere  the  sharpest 
spur  of  desire,  quickening  the  foremost  into  a  gallop,  and 
helping  the  jaded  laggard  on  the  road. 

Again,  we  inquire  how  far  this  grade  of  law,  this  stroke 
of  force,  can  bear  men  and  society  toward  the  goal  ?  Nor 
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have  we  to  look  long  for  an  answer.  Here  is,  indeed,  a 
power  which  works  toward  morality,  and  yet  more  toward 
decency,  wdiich  arrests  and  controls  those  who  do  not  feel  or 
will  not  abide  under  moral  motives,  but  also  one  which 
altogether  fails  to  anticipate  the  higher  impulse  or  approach 
the  results  possible  to  religious  love.  The  insufficiency  of 
the  economic  incentive  is  seen  in  the  instant,  intense  self¬ 
ishness  it  begets,  prompting  the  eager  capitalist  to  wrench 
his  full  advantage  from  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  w^oikman, 
and  press  with  long,  quick  strides  into  the  ranks  of  the 
wealthy.  Nor  is  it  less  seen  in  the  passions  and  appetites  it 
feeds,  and  which,  in  truth,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  its  power. 
Vanity,  among  the  more  harmless  of  these,  is  yet  thought¬ 
less,  unsympathetic,  intensely  grasping,  and  delights  in  that 
very  separation  of  classes  which  makes  perpetual  poverty 
with  its  social  and  moral  incidents  the  inheritance  of  half 
the  human  race.  The  merely  selfish  motive,  therefore, 
capable  as  it  is  of  arousing  the  mind,  is  not  able  to  turn 
the  strength  of  the  higher  classes  backward  and  make  it 
minister  to  the  growth  of  the  weaker  and  lower ;  but  contin¬ 
ually  draws  the  nutriment  of  all  upward,  as  the  wick  the  oil 
to  the  light,  that  it  may  be  consumed  in  the  pride  and 
luxuries  of  the  few,  till,  the  nerve  and  courage  and  patience 
of  the  nation  burned  out,  it  falls,  like  Rome  of  old,  with 
strength  all  too  little  to  bear  the  strokes  of  fate. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

•  MR.  GROTE’S  THEORY  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

BY  GEN.  FRANCIS  A.  WALKER,  EAST  HAMPTON,  HASS. 

The  world  has  lost  its  taste  for  a  priori  politics.  The 
discussion  of  metaphysic  rights,  which  acquired  an  over¬ 
whelming  interest  through  the  French  and  American  revo¬ 
lutions,  has  fallen  rapidly  off  under  the  dull  or  painful 
reactions  of  the  present  century.  A  stern  and  practical 
inquiry  into  the  workings  of  government,  the  capacities  of 
representation,  the  prevention  of  crime,  the  safeguards  of 
official  purity,  has  taken  the  place  of  those  high  reasonings 
which  sought  the  ideal  perfection  of  the  state,  or  claimed 
the  prerogatives  of  an  impossible  freedom.  The  latest  elec¬ 
tion  at  Melbourne  and  the  police-returns  of  the  metropolis 
have  more  interest  to  the  student  of  political  science  than 
all  the  speculations  of  all  the  philosophers.  Hobbes  and 
Jefferson,  Rousseau  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  Harrington  and 
Filmcr  have  given  way  to  patient  thinkers,  who  ponder  the 
ways  of  men,  pore  over  the  daily  records  of  events,  and, 
humbly  acknowledging  the  omnipotence  of  fact,  strive  to 
deduce  a  practical  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  the  nations. 
The  thought  of  the  present  age  directs  its  efforts  to  reach 
the  true  conditions  of  a  peaceful  and  liberal  administration 
of  law  and  revenue. 

Such  a  philosophy  need  not  be  blind  to  lofty  ends  while 
pursuing  the  low  and  devious  means.  It  walks  its  humble, 
winding  way  by  the  high,  pure  light  of  heaven ;  but  it  no 
longer  seeks  to  climb  those  serene  spaces.  It  is  content  to 
tread  on  earth.  Reject  with  never  so  much  indignation  the 
pitiful  materialistic  politics  ;  hold  at  never  so  high  a  price 
the  dignity  of  man  ;  have  faith  still  in  a  good  time  coming, 
and  in  glorious  days  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  that 
shall  surely  be ;  but  stand  fast  by  the  best-proved  systems 
of  distributing  poor-relief  and  determining  appeals  at  law. 
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The  era  of  revolution  is  past.  Men  will  yet  rise  upon 
their  oppressors ;  the  public  body  will  be  convulsed  with 
faction,  and  discontent  will  culminate,  as  heretofore,  in  re¬ 
bellion.  But  insurrection,  as  a  means  of  advancing  freedom 
among  the  nations,  will  no  longer  find  any  considerable  sym¬ 
pathy  among  intelligent  philanthropists  or  patriots  capable 
of  self-control.  The  attitude  of  the  world  to-day  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  1789,  and  even  that  of  1848.  Then  the 
mutteriiigs  of  revolution  were  listened  to  as  the  whisperings 
of  hope.  Every  people  that  rose  in  arms  were  believed  to 
be  regenerate  ;  and  the  determination  to  be  free  was  accepted 
as  the  fruition  of  freedom.  That  a  nation  should  turn  upon 
its  tyrants,  or  discard  an  hereditary  sovereign,  was  welcomed 
by  all  liberal-hearted  men  as  an  intrinsic  good.  It  was 
cowardice  or  coldness  or  outright  sympathy  with  absolutism 
—  vile  choice !  —  that  kept  any  one  from  rejoicing  at  the 
signal-guns  of  La  Renaissance.  The  sad  results  none  might 
anticipate  ;  none  may  misunderstand. 

Revolution  makes  no  people  free.  As  against  positive 
tyranny,  it  is  well ;  for,  though  it  cannot  redress,  it  may 
grandly  revenge,  the  wrongs  of  humanity.  Assassination 
and  revolt  are  the  constitutional  checks  of  despotism.  It  is 
thus  the  slave  interpellates  his  lord.  As  against  power 
which  is  no  more  than  arbitrary  or  needlessly  restrictive, 
insurrection  is  only  not  to  be  regretted  when  it  clears  the 
ground  for  the  afterwork  of  a  people  capable  of  self-restraint 
and  harmonious  action.  The  knights  of  our  modern  chivalry 
have  grown  particular  about  the  respectability  of  females  in 
distress.  We  have  good-will  for  the  Cretans,  because,  if 
successful,  they  would  naturally  fall  into  the  order  of  an 
established  monarchy.  But  for  the  Irish  liberators,  neither 
the  devotion  of  a  generous  people,  nor  the  confessed  ill- 
government  of  England,  nor  our  own  traditional  grudges 
suffice  to  create  general  sympathy ;  and  this  solely  because 
we  have  no  assurance  that  the  nation  which  would  then  be 
freed  from  an  odious  and  oppressive  yoke  would  be  found 
capable  of  an  independent  career.  The  world  rejoices  over 
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such  advances  as  were  made  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
needle-gun  in  the  hands  of  loyal  subjects,  directed  by  a  most 
arbitrary  and  disagreeable  premier.  It  rejoices  in  the  new 
Hungarian  ministry,  not  so  heartily  perhaps,  but  more  wisely 
than  in  the  victories  of  Kossuth  and  Klapka.  It  rejoices  in 
the  recent  decree  of  Paris,  in  the  French  Treaty,  and  in  the 
liberation  of  the  serfs. 

Political  optimism  is  dead.  There  is  not  even' an  occa¬ 
sional  philosopher  who  cherishes  the  fond  hope  in  a  garret, 
hardly  a  madman  who  raves  about  it  in  his  cell.  You  shall 
meet  in  Bedlam  unfortunate  Czars  of  Russia  and  deposed 
Emperors  of  Morocco,  but  not  even  a  defeated  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  an  ideal  republic.  Nor  is  this  reaction, 
merely.  We  believe  the  time  will  never  come  when  abstract 
rights  or  the  reason  of  the  case  will  be  the  foundation  of 
another  state.  As  well  build  a  house  out  of  pure  principles. 
It  is  settled  forever  that  the  forms  of  government  must 
have  reference  to  the  facts  of  society.  France  had  its  Law 
scheme,  England  its  South-sea  bubble,  America  its  eastern 
lands  and  western  mines,  its  petroleum  and  fancy-banking ; 
and  each  is  ready  to  tread  over  the  same  path  of  imposture 
to  the  same  end  of  ruin.  The  generations  of  men  grow  no 
wiser  as  they  grow  older  in  finance  and  industry.  Each 
covets  the  luxury  of  learning  by  its  own  experience.  The 
susceptibility  to  humbug  is  perennial  in  the  human  heart ; 
but  ill  the  one  matter  of  social  organization  the  whole  world 
has  stiffened  into  conservatism. 

And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  has  been 
imposed  against  the  strongest  natural  current  of  feeling. 
Optimism  is  an  element  of  our  being.  Enthusiasm,  which 
works  all  the  miracles  of  the  race,  is  its  child.  Nothing  is 
so  congenial  as  to  dwell  on  the  fair  side  of  humanity,  forget¬ 
ting  the  dark  and  loathsome  contrast ;  to  build  spiritual 
mansions,  rather  than  mortal  tenements,  for  our  habitation ; 
to  run  on  with  the  feet  of  fancy,  which  disdain  the  earth,  to 
all  the  glad  possibilities  of  our  nature,  while  the  feet  of  flesh 
sink  hopelessly  in  the  mire  of  the  horrible  clay.  Because 
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they  came  so  kindly  to  the  heart  of  man  it  was  that  every 
nation  broke  into  singing  when  the  sun  of  liberty  rose  in 
the  sky ;  that  all  merchandise  and  worldly  goods  were  so 
gladly  exchanged  for  this  pearl  of  price ;  and  when  it  was 
lost,  and  when  sudden  night  fell  upon  these  hopes,  that  a 
despair  too  profound  for  utterance  succeeded  to  joy  and 
thanksgiving. 

But  all  is  not  lost.  The  heart  of  freedom  is  as  green  as 
ever,  though  its  head  has  grown  gray  almost  in  a  night 
under  the  terrible  disappointment.  The  broken  columns 
have  retired  from  the  breach  only  to  repeat  their  assault  on 
more  favorable  ground  and  on  a  happier  day.  The  sanguine 
volunteer  has  become  the  steady  veteran.  Better  than  the 
glad,  untaught  confidence  with  which  the  conflict  was  begun 
is  the  grave  and  earnest  resolve  that  assures  our  victory, 
but  not  in  an  hour,  not  at  a  blow.  We  may  none  the  less 
cherish  the  hope  of  equality  and  fraternity  because  we  have 
thrown  down  the  red  cap  and  the  rough  hewn  pike.  The 
mattock  and  the  spade  far  more  befit  the  hands  of  freedom. 
To  work  out,  not  to  fight  out;  to  be,  not  to  do,  is  our 
problem.  The  romance  of  political  youth  is  gone ;  the  stern 
duties  of  manhood  remain.  We  must  regard  liberty  no 
longer  as  a  female,  but  as  a  fact. 

Accepting  this  result,  and  holding  ourselves  bound  to 
show  from  actual  experiment  the  fitness  of  free  institutions 
to  secure  the  best  economical  and  social  condition,  we  look, 
not  to  the  moral  consciousness  nor  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
human  heart,  but  to  history  and  the  outer  world.  When 
and  how  may  democracy  successfully  be  inaugurated  ?  What 
arc  its  perils,  its  opportunities,  its  triumphs  ? 

By  far  the  best  field  for  such  inquiry  is  included  within 
the  scope  of  Mr.  Grote’s  imperial  History  of  Greece.  Modern 
Europe  presents  few  examples  of  pure  democracy,  and  those 
of  the  most  limited  character.  Of  mixed  governments,  all 
the  merits,  all  the  defects,  may  in  turn  be  claimed  or  charged 
by  the  adherent  of  either  principle,  for  his  own,  or  against 
the  other.  Both  may  derive  consolation  from  considering 
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the  same  facts.  But  when  wc  turn  to  Greece,  we  find  a  race 
especially  qualified  to  dcvelope  the  possibilities  of  govern- 
meiit;  as  submissive  to  law  as  the  subjects  of  an  eastern 
despot ;  as  prompt  to  arms,  as  heroic  in  sacrifice,  as  romantic 
in  aspiration  as  the  Frenchman  or  the  Swiss. 

And  this  people  was  not  organized  as  a  single  body  politic, 
whose  experiences  could  have  afforded  only  one  of  the  many 
instances  needed  to  generalize  the  principles  of  government, 
but  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  character  and  of  its  geograph¬ 
ical  endowment,  was  parted  into  hundreds  of  communities, 
each  with  its  cherished  independence ;  each  erecting  its  own 
social  structure ;  each  with  centuries  of  unbroken  history. 
Xor  were  these  states,  however  closely  circumscribed,  how¬ 
ever  minute  their  courts  and  armies,  in  any  proper  sense, 
mimic,  like  the  free  cities  and  minor  principalities,  accident¬ 
ally  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  great  German  crust, 
and  owing  their  preservation  to  the  jealousy  or  caution  of 
their  monstrous  neighbors.  Neither  extended  territory  nor 
vast  numbers  are  essential  to  a  complete  nationality.  The 
proper  genius  of  Greece  created  its  policy  of  local  autonomy. 
Those  tiny  states,  nestling  among  the  sacred  mountains  of 
Pindus,  or  describing  their  magic  squares  and  circles  on  the 
plains  of  Thessaly  and  Elis,  were  not  splinters  from  a  dis¬ 
rupted  mass,  uncouth,  incoherent,  inert ;  but  vital  creations, 
perfect  in  structure,  highly  organized,  and  in  many  cases 
inspired  with  a  purpose  as  lofty,  a  patriotism  as  intense,  a 
comprehension  as  grand  as  that  which  directed  the  flight  of 
the  Roman  eagles. 

The  nation  that  arose  on  the  Tiber  cannot  be  compared 
with  them  in  the  single  element  of  interest  for  the  student 
of  political  forms.  Rome  was  wonderful ;  prodigious.  Its 
arms,  its  law  are  \inrivalled.  But  its  govermental  scheme 
was  originally  and  fatally  defective,  on  every  principle  and 
from  every  point  of  view.  The  states  of  Greece  are  to  Rome 
what  the  swift-darting  humming-bird  is  to  one  of  those  huge, 
unshapely  monsters  that  crawled  out  on  the  muddy  banks  of 
primaeval  rivers.  “  A  Grecian  history,  perfectly  written,” 
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says  even  Mr.  Mitford,  “  should  be  a  political  institute  for 
all  nations.” 

We  shall,  however,  direct  our  references  mainly  to  a  single 
one  of  those  free  cities :  that  city  beside  which  all  others  of 
the  ancient  or  the  modern  world  seem  to  have  something 
villainous  and  coarse.  We  shall  do  so,  because  our  object 
now  is  not  proof,  but  illustration ;  because  we  have  not  room 
for  a  wider  survey ;  and  because  it  is  here  that  the  detractors 
of  democracy  have  taken  their  stand.  What  name  has 
pointed  as  many  oligarchic  morals  as  “  Athens  ”  ? 

We  have  no  criticism  to  offer  upon  Mr.  Grote’s  history. 
Its  place  has  been  assigned,  not  by  the  suffrages,  but  by  the 
applause,  of  the  literary  world.  We  shall  find  enough  to  do, 
if  we  pass  straight  on  to  examine  the  political  principles  of 
this  work. 

Mr.  Grote  has  a  larger  faith  in  Democracy  than  any  other 
writer  we  know,  whose  faith  is  at  all  intelligent.  He  believes 
that  the  practical  workings  of  Democracy  have  proved  it  to 
be  eminently  superior  to  all  other  political  forms,  though  he 
makes  a  patriotic  proviso,  of  course,  in  favor  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  this  belief  is  warm,  animating,  impulsive,  enthusiastic. 
His  appreciation  of  the  social  developments  of  Grecian  life 
rises  to  positive  enjoyment.  Gusto  would  hardly  be  too 
strong  a  word  to  express  his  sense  of  some  striking  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  high  qualities  of  the  Athenian  people.  It  is 
not  easy  to  define  satisfactorily  his  feeling  in  this  respect.  It 
is  not  the  admiration  of  personal  character  which  William  of 
Orange  arouses  in  Mr.  Motley.  This  author’s  heroes  are  not 
persons,  but  states.  It  is  not  the  mixture  of  party  purpose 
with  cynical  sympathy,  which  presided  over  Macaulay’s  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Younger  Orange.  Mr.  Grote  seems  to  look  down 
upon,  rather  than  up  to,  the  politics  of  Great  Britain ;  nor 
can  we,  though  apprised  of  his  advocacy  of  Keform,  detect 
the  influence  of  any  ulterior  designs  in  his  historical  views. 
It  is  not  the  chivalric  devotion  with  which  the  much-married 
Queen  of  Scots,  or  her  virgin  rival  have  inspired  their  biog¬ 
raphers.  It  is  not  the  resolute  determination  to  ignore 
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unpleasant  facts,  which  alone  could  sustain  the  historians  of 
the  great  white-washing,  disinfecting,  and  deodorizing  school, 
who  find  sweetness  in  the  names  of  the  Bloody  Mary,  the 
Eighth  Henry,  Antony’s  Cleopatra,  Judas  sui.-samed  Iscariot, 
and  the  slandered  Messalina :  historians  whose  Clio  appears 
tightly  grasping  her  classical  nose.  Mr.  Grote  takes  no 
interest  in  the  reaction  which  brings  the  chaff  back  to  argue 
the  matter  with  the  fan. 

Nor  is  it,  we  dare  to  say,  in  any  degree,  the  eagerness 
of  literary  controversy.  Regret  has  been  treacherously 
expressed  in  some  circles,  that  this  work  should  have  so 
much  the  air  of  a  party  pamphlet.  Those  who  say  it  would 
be  glad  to  say  that  it  was  partial  in  statement,  raw  in  criti¬ 
cism,  or  shallow  in  scholarship.  Failing  of  this,  they  lament 
its  angry  tone.  Now  of  all  things  to  disparage  and  exas¬ 
perate  the  allegation  of  ill-temper  is  the  most  successful  and 
the  most  safe.  Very  likely,  too,  it  will  result  in  producing  the 
state  of  things  it  assumes.  It  is  the  last  resort  of  spiteful 
mediocrity.  It  was  employed  with  admirable  effect  on  the 
glorious  Chatham.  It  has  been  the  chief  defense  of  the 
English  Tory  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  luminous  argument. 
It  has  ever  been  put  to  good  service  against  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  American  scholars  and  statesmen. 

Peace  and  war,  the  games,  the  courts,  the  treaties,  all 
phases  indeed  of  Grecian  life,  give  rise  to  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  democratic  and  the  oligarchic  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  At  times  Mr.  Grote’s  discussion  of  them  is  extended 
to  pages ;  at  times,  a  single  sentence  serves  to  point  the 
reader  to  a  striking  feature  of  one  or  the  other  political 
mechanism  ;  at  times,  the  allusion  is  perhaps  unconsciously 
made  by  the  author,  so  thorough  and  instinctive  has  become 
his  political  philosophy.  These  reflections  are  always  on  the 
immediate  topic ;  many  are  so  brief  and  casual  that  the  copious 
index  does  not  notice  them  ;  nowhere  does  Mr.  Grote  collect 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  or  sum  up  the  case  for  demo¬ 
cracy.  There  are  great  advantages  in  this  mode  of  treatment, 
since  it  gives  the  lessons  with  the  whole  effect  of  particular 
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incidents  and  the  freshness  of  a  first  recital.  Yet  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  this  question  only,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  has 
not  submitted  at  least  a  summary  of  doctrine.  Our  object 
is  to  pick  out  this  thread  of  gold  that  runs  through  the  web, 
and  consider  apart  from  its  wars  and  its  festivals,  its  lofty 
art  and  its  heroic  examples,  tlie  democracy  of  Greece. 

The  practical  superiority  which  is  claimed  for  the  principle 
of  popular  sovereignty,  admitting  the  main  body  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  equal  and  original  rights,  will  not  of  course  be  found 
to  extend  to  all  the  concerns  of  the  individual  or  the  state. 
Government  is  but  one  of  the  powers  which  affect  personal 
and  national  character.  It  enters  into  alliance,  it  may  be 
into  competition,  with  others  as  pervasive  or  plastic  as  itself. 
The  family,  the  daily  occupation,  the  service  of  arms  by  land 
and  sea,  the  forms  of  nature  that  strike  the  eye,  her  unseen 
chemistry  in  which  the  fibre  of  hand  and  brain  are  laid,  the 
joys  of  plenty,  the  strokes  of  fate,  are  all  common  to  the 
proudest  republican  and  the  most  complaisant  subject  of 
despotism. 

The  effect  of  popular  institutions  naturally  divides  into  two 
classes  —  those  which  appear  in  the  character  of  the  citizen 
and  those  which  come  out  in  the  career  of  the  state.  The 
former,  we  shall  be  called  on  to  treat  with  comparative  brev¬ 
ity,  since  the  advantages  of  democracy  in  this  respect  are 
hardly  challenged.  Granting  other  things  equal,  that  is,  the 
same  protection  to  person  and  property,  the  same  dignity 
abroad  and  peace  at  home,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  those 
who  are  called  to  the  high  decisions  of  sovereignty,  to  each  of 
whom  from  childhood  is  presented  the  prize  of  office  and 
emolument,  who  are  addressed  as  the  custodians  of  authority 
and  of  honor,  who  are  educated  to  the  deliberation  of  national 
measures  and  the  contemplation  of  far-reaching  interests,  will 
be  more  intensely  organized  as  a  body  and  will  present  a  more 
complete  development  of  individual  character.  There  arc 
many  things  which  take  off  from  these  apparent  advantages ; 
there  is  a  limit,  soon  reached,  to  the  power  of  improving 
men  by  noble  opportunities;  it  is  sadly  human  to  pervert 
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privileges  to  occasions  of  excess ;  but  none  the  less  is  it  true 
that  the  result  must  be  in  a  given  generation,  to  exalt  the 
standard  of  life  and  quicken  thought,  while  transmitting  from 
age  to  age  an  advancing  civilization  and  an  increasing  power. 

There  is  a  class  of  qualities  which,  though  they  may  be 
found  apart,  and  though  each  has  a  distinct  character  and 
its  own  relations  to  success,  are  yet  kindred,  and  for  our 
purpose  may  be  grouped.  They  are  readiness,  adroitness, 
resource.  These  Mr.  Grote  attributes  to  the  citizens  of  a 
democracy  in  a  degree  to  which  we  hesitate  to  follow  him. 
The  principle,  however,  cannot  be  doubted..  Place  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  popular  and  of  aristocratic  government  any¬ 
where  under  any  complications  of  difficulty  or  novelty,  the 
odds  are,  that  the  former  escapes  danger  more  readily, 
conciliates  a  wider  good-will,  builds  his  house  first,  gets  the 
better  of  the  bargain,  rises  higher  in  the  community.  In  the 
choice  of  means  to  an  end,  in  tact  and  contrivance,  in  fertility 
of  invention  and  appropriateness  of  address,  the  republican 
uniformly  and  of  course  excels.  Allow  all  that  may  be 
for  circumstances,  stock,  and  breeding,  there  is  a  valuable 
element  which  comes  only  under  the  training  of  political 
freedom. 

Our  author  finds  abundant  illustration  in  the  infinite 
variety  of  Grecian  life.  He  repeatedly  contrasts  the  dull, 
sullen,  unready  Spartan  with  the  adventurous,  the  alert,  the 
quiek-witted  Athenian.  And  there  was  a  difierence  not  to 
be  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  comparison  of  race,  soil,  coast¬ 
line,  or  prevailing  occupation  —  a  difference  due  to  that  edu¬ 
cation  in  public  affairs  which  the  Constitution  of  Lycurgus 
so  strongly  discouraged,  and  that  of  Solon  promoted.  The 
great,  the  splendid  example,  over  which  Mr.  Grote  exults  as 
Paris  exulted  over  Jena  and  Austerlitz,  is  afforded  by  the 
fortunes  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

We  do  not  propose  to  recite  those  well-worn  horrors  which 
met  the  eyes  of  that  little  band  as  they  turned  back  from 
the  Euphrates.  It  is  enoiigh  to  say  that  the  passage  of  the 
Balkan  by  Diebitsch  and  the  great  march  of  Sherman  were 
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summer-sport  compared  with  the  retreat  from  Cunaxa.  In 
such  a  strait,  a  dozen  rivers  behind,  not  a  day’s  subsistence 
on  hand,  when  the  grizzled  captains  of  Sparta  and  Arcadia 
could  only  say  that  they  would  not  surrender,  and  they 
could  die,  an  Atlfenian  volunteer,  of  no  rank  and  of  no  fol¬ 
lowing,  of  little  renown  and  of  little  experience,  by  his 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  terse  speech,  and  ready  wit,  acquired 
the  confidence  of  the  army,  aroused  their  courage,  proposed 
the  daring  plan,  directed  the  critical  details,  and  brought 
the  Greeks  to  Byzantium.  “  Tliis  tripartite  accomplishment, 
to  think,  speak,  and  act  with  equal  efficiency,  was  purely 
Athenian.”  Xenophon  was  not  a  man  of  military  genius. 
Had  he  been  opposed  by  men  of  military  genius,  he  would 
have  failed.  •  The  lesson  of  his  mighty  achievement  is  some¬ 
thing  greater  and  nobler  than  the  display  of  strategic  abilities. 

“  In  him,”  says  Mr.  Grote,  “  were  exemplified  those  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  Athens  attested  not  less  by  the  denunciations  of 
her  enemies  than*  by  the  panegyrics  of  her  own  citizens — 
spontaneous  and  forward  impulse,  as  well  in  conception  as 
in  execution,  confidence  under  circumstances  which  made 
others  despair,  persuasive  discourse  and  publicity  of  discus¬ 
sion  made  subservient  to  practical  business,  so  as  at  once  to 
appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  stimulate  the  active  zeal  of 
the  multitude.  Such  peculiarities  stand  out  much  more 
remarkably  from  being  contrasted  with  the  opposite  qualities 
in  Spartans  —  mistrust  in  conception,  slackness  in  execution, 
secrecy  in  council,  silent  and  passive  obedience.” 

There  is  another  group  of  qualities,  not  so  practical,  per¬ 
haps  not  so  useful,  certainly  not  so  generally  diffused  among 
a  per»ple,  yet  far  more  conspicuous  and  commanding  greater 
applause,  which  Mr.  Grote  attributes  to  the  culture  and  the 
inspiration  of  popular  government.  These  are  high  words : 
geniality,  taste,  expression,  art.  We  do  not  believe  that  vote 
by  ballot  or  public  debate  create  genius.  They  divine,  they 
discover  it.  For  every  fountain  that  rises  sweet  and  clear 
and  musical  to  tongue  and  eye  and  ear  many  are  sealed  in 
darkness  and  silence.  Every  hill-side  might  sparkle  with  its 
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down-glancing  stream,  and  the  babble  of  the  brook  mingle 
with  the  sighing  of  every  grove,  if  only  a  magic  touch  could 
be  laid  upon  the  hidden  springs.  The  question  of  greatness 
or  insignificance  in  any  age  or  nation  resolves  itself  simply 
into  that  of  getting  out  what  is  in  it.  There  are  elements 
enough  and  powerful  enough.  Combination  and  interaction 
make  up  the  difference. 

In  a  democracy  every  child  is  afforded  the  means  of 
education.  Of  what  democracy  has  this  not  been  true  ?  Nor 
only  the  means  of  education :  free  institutions  supply  the 
mightiest  incentives,  propose  the  loftiest  aims.  The  child 
can  plant  his  foot  upon  the  first  step;  the  highest  is  a 
throne.  Ambition  applies  itself  to  every  faculty ;  exacts 
every  moment  of  time.  The  prizes  of  success  are  not  polit¬ 
ical  alone.  Popular  rights  in  government  make  popular 
rights  elsewhere.  Monopoly  and  restriction  are  thrown  down 
in  every  direction,  and  the  honors  of  church  and  letters, 
society  and  trade,  are  made  free  to  all.  Nor  opportunity 
and  object  alone.  Excitement  is  contagious ;  the  impulse 
becomes  irresistible.  Even  the  quiet  and  retiring  are  caught 
up  and  borne  on  by  the  whirling  chariots  in  the  race.  Men 
shout  from  sympathy,  cry  from  sympathy,  and  sympathy 
makes  busy  minds  and  busy  hands  in  every  democratic  com¬ 
munity.  The  course  is  open,  the  prize  is  in  front,  and  when 
the  runners  are  heard  upon  the  track,  are  here,  are  past, 
whose  blood  does  not  stir,  does  not  leap  to  follow  ? 

Such  has  ever  been  the  experience  of  democracies.  There 
has  never  occurred  an  enlargment  of  popular  rights  that  has 
not  been  followed  by  a  conspicuous  advance  in  power  and 
influence.  This  has  not  always  taken  the  direction  of  art. 
Sometimes  the  emancipated  energies  of  a  nation  have  turned 
to  the  development  of  material  resources  :  and  the  strides  of 
wealth  have  been  beyond  imagination.  Sometimes  to  con¬ 
quest  ;  and  the  cunning  fabric  of  policy  and  the  iron  league 
of  power  have  been  swept  away  like  hen-coops  before  the 
rising  flood.  More  often  and  more  happily,  as  at  Athens, 
they  have  found  voice  in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  eloquence. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  ordained  that  every  recognition  of  the 
nobility  of  man  should  be  celebrated  by  the  songs  of  new- 
created  genius. 

The  few  brilliant  examples  which  despotism  can  present 
of  art  and  letters  flourishing  under  its  patronage,  do  when 
closely  examined,  prove  that  liberty  is  the  life  of  thought. 
The  same  Alexander  who  enriched  Anaxarchus  for  his  ser¬ 
vile  flattery,  murdered  Callisthenes  for  refusing  to  accord 
him  divine  honors.  Virgil  who  could  frame  a  fable  to  glorify 
the  Gens  Julia,  and  interrupt  the  march  of  prophecy  with 
panegyric  on  a  good  boy,  was  indulged  to  bask  in  the  smiles 
of  royalty ;  but  the  robuster  genius  of  Ovid  pined  in  barba¬ 
rous  exile.  The  same  Stuart  who  patronized  the  recreant 
Drydcn  persecuted  and  silenced  Locke,  the  philosopher  of 
English  liberty.  The  same  magnificent  Bourbon  who  dis¬ 
tributed  the  prizes  of  war  among  the  chivalry  of  France, 
refused  a  regiment  to  Eugene  because  of  his  physical  insig¬ 
nificance.  The  same  brilliant  court  applauded  with  rapture 
the  eloquence  of  Bossuet,  and  banished  a  greater  man  in 
Fdndlon ;  crowned  Pradon  in  tragedy,  and  broke  the  heart 
of  Racine.  ^ 

In  fact,  look  where  we  may,  we  shall  find  that  while  the 
literature  of  sycophantic  dedications  and  courtly  allegory  — 
art  devoted  to  vanity,  or  ministering  to  lust ;  philosophy  de¬ 
graded  to  guard  desmesnes  of  royal  pleasure  ;  science  prosti¬ 
tuted  to  idle  curiosity  and  the  amusement  of  the  serene  few ; 
poetry,  its  glorious  eyes  deprived  of  sight,  obeying  only  the 
hunger  of  the  belly  and  the  itching  of  the  palm ;  religion, 
proclaiming  with  eloquent  lips  the  right  divine  of  kings  — 
while  these  have  flourished  under  the  patronage  of  power, 
little  that  is  truly  honorable  to  man  ;  little  that  has  advanced 
his  state  or  enlarged  his  bounds  ;  little  that  has  promoted  the 
welfare  of  the  subject,  or  added  to  the  treasures  of  the  poor, 
has  come  from  the  inspiration  of  arbitrary  government.  But 
who  shall  keep  the  tale  of  poets  and  orators,  philosophers  and 
statesmen,  lost  in  the  night  of  despotism. ! 


1  A  portion  of  these  examples  arc  cited  by  Prof.  Smyth,  in  his  leeture  on  the 
age  of  Louis  XVI. 
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Yet  the  relations  of  art  and  literature  are  far  more  cred¬ 
itable  in  absolute  than  in  limited  monarchies.  Tyrants  have 
often  made  poets  and  philosophers  their  companions,  and 
almost  their  equals ;  have  placed  them  on  the  right  hand, 
and  given  them  honor  before  the  people.  But  a  consti¬ 
tutional  king  with  an  aristocracy  of  half  a  dozen  grades  about 
him,  is  as  powerless  to  confer  real  distinction  on  high  merit  as 
if  lettcrs-patent  did  not  run  in  his  name.  The  jealousy  of  the 
orders  forms  an  impenetrable  shield,  against  which  the  stout¬ 
est  spear  is  launched  in  vain.  Just  as  England  affords  the 
most  perfect  example  of  constitutional  monarchy,  so  may  it 
without  exaggeration  be  said,  that  in  no  other  country,  in 
any  age  of  the  world,  has  the  relation  of  genius  to  power 
been  so  dishonorable.  Literature  and  art  have  been  recos:- 
nized  just  enough  to  degrade  them.  They  have  been  admitted 
to  the  lowest  orders  of  the  nobility  grudgingly  and  late. 
The  Bard  has  been  received  into  the  Hall ;  but  he  takes  his 
food  below  the  salt,  among  the  poor  relations,  or,  more  happy 
he,  among  the  servants  in  the  kitchen.  The  Wizard  of  the 
North  at  last  receives  the  title  which  the  king’s  apothecary 
has  borne  for  years.  England’s  great  explorers  by  land  and 
sea,  the  inventors  who  quadruple  the  productive  powers  of 
the  kingdom,  her  foremost  men  of  science,  her  artists  and  her 
scholars,  cannot  hope  to  rise  above  the  honor  which,  by  im¬ 
memorial  prescription,  awaits  the  bearer  of  a  dutiful  address. 

One  is  reminded  of  an  incident  connected  with  the  visit 
of  Ulysses  to  the  regions  of  the  dead.  He  started  at  the 
same  time  "with  a  young  acquaintance. 

“  Not  much  for  sense,  nor  much  for  courage  famed.” 

Elpinor,  having  broken  his  wicked  neck,  starts  as  a  ghost ; 
Ulysses  in  a  swift  ship,  its  sails  all  unfurled,  and  gods  and 
winds  assisting.  Yet,  when  the  hero  arrives  on  the  Plutonian 
shore,  the  first  person  turning  up  to  his  astonished  sight,  is 
that  rather  disreputable  character,  Elpinor,  stroking  his  shad¬ 
owy  legs  and  quite  in  wind  after  his  journey. 

We  have  thus  rudely  grouped  the  qualities,  practical  and 
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artistic,  which  our  author  attributes  to  the  culture  of  free 
institutions.  There  remains  one,  moral  in  its  nature,  which, 
while  it  is  the  most  important  of  all,  will  also  serve  to  conduct 
us  to  the  social  characteristics  of  democracy.  It  is  Devotion 
to  the  State.  We  do  not  moan  that  the  citizens  of  any 
government  or  class  of  governments  alone  love  their  country 
and  are  willing  to  die  in  its  service.  But  it  is  in  accordance 
with  reason,  and  history  abundantly  confirms  the  principle, 
that  patriotism  is  never  so  deep,  pervasive,  and  inspiring  as 
in  republics.  Any  man  will  fight  for  his  fireside  ;  any  army 
properly  officered  will  use  a  good  proportion  of  its  numbers 
in  battle ;  every  nation  is  capable  of  the  stupidity  of  attri¬ 
buting  fair  weather  and  large  crops  to  the  magic  of  law  ;  all 
noble  people  are  susceptible  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  some 
gallant  young  king,  accomplished  and  generous  ;  some  royal 
lady,  gracious  and  fair  and  wise  ;  some  veteran  conqueror, 
war-worn,  forbidding,  and  stern.  But  for  attachment  to  the 
state,  pure  and  simple,  for  no  reasons,  and  in  the  time  when 
it  especially  needs  support,  when  neither  romance  nor  chivalry 
nor  fat  good-nature  avail,  in  the  awful  days  of  defeat  and 
disaster,  when  policy  and  systems  fail  and  fall,  when  govern¬ 
ment,  like  the  Roman  candidate,  must  go  about  the  streets 
taking  its  greatness  in  its  hand,  showing  its  w'ounds,  and 
asking  of  every  citizen  his  support :  then  it  is,  that  the  up¬ 
rising  of  a  free  people  is  terrible  in  its  sublimity  and  power. 
We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  fitness  of  popular  forms  for 
aggressive  or  merely  fantastic  warfare,  though  we  should  find 
their  traditional  weakness  to  be  no  moan  provision  for  peace 
and  industrial  well-being ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  ultimate  appeal,  in  the  final  struggle,  they  are  stronger 
just  as  they  base  themselves  on  a  wider  consent.  A  free 
people  is  like  the  shrewish  wife  who  may  pout  or  sulk  or 
scold,  but  whom  neither  weariness  nor  plague  nor  death  can 
drive  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  languishment. 

Such  being  the  qualities  of  individual  character  which, 
following  in  the  main  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Grote,  we  would 
attribute  to  the  culture  of  democracy,  we  are  now  prepared 
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to  inquire  what  effects  are  produced  upon  the  nation,  and 
how  free  governments  compare  in  certain  important  particu¬ 
lars  with  those  of  a  more  exclusive  order.  We  might  expect 
that  the  first  group  of  qualities  developed  in  the  individual, 
viz.  readiness,  adroitness,  resource,  would  bring  out  some 
corresponding  merit  in  the  state  —  that  the  political  body 
would  be  more  flexible,  more  enterprising,  more  influential 
by  reason  of  the  peculiarities  impressed  so  decidedly  on  its 
citizens.  Again,  we  might  expect  that  the  second  group 
designated  would  create  something  of  their  own  in  the 
national  life  —  that  manners  would  be  refined  and  ennobled, 
that  philosophy  would  found  its  schools,  that  painting  and 
sculpture  would  produce  their  master-pieces,  that  poetry 
and  oratory  would  be  inflamed  by  the  general  communica¬ 
tiveness  and  corrected  by  the  general  taste ;  and  that,  ac¬ 
cordingly.  the  periods  of  purest  democracy  would  be  those 
of  highest  art.  And  finally,  we  might  expect  that  the 
exalted  and  comprehensive  public  spirit  which  of  right 
belongs  to  every  well-founded  democracy  would  raise  the 
state  to  dignity  and  poWer  abroad,  would  secure  peace  and 
harmony  at  home ;  that  the  popular  forces  which  free  insti¬ 
tutions  originate  would  prove  a  tremendous  engine  in  attack, 
a  bulwark  in  defence,  an  inexhaustible  reserve  in  disaster ; 
that  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  loftiest  duties  and  the 
compensations  and  compromises  involved  in  the  possession 
of  equal  rights  would  establish  substantial  justice  and  order 
in  the  community. 

But  we  shall  not  undertake  to  follow  out  these  causes  to 
these  results  with  any  such  logical  strictness,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  hopeless  fact  that  printed  words  bear  a 
definite  and  unalterable  relation  to  space.  We  shall  have  to 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  pursuing  our  inquiry  on 
two  or  three  special  subjects. 

How  does  Democracy  stand  related  to  Good  Government  ? 

We  use  the  term  “  good  government  ”  technically,  to  em¬ 
brace  those  homely  but  important  virtues,  personal  liberty. 
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security  to  life,  the  protection  of  property,  frugal  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  equalization  of  public  burdens.  In  its  full 
extent,  good  government  means  the  glory  and  advancement 
of  the  state,  its  dignity  and  power  abroad,  its  efficiency  in  war, 
the  encouragement  of  art,  eloquence,  and  philosophy,  the 
culture  of  its  citizenship,  the  creation  of  a  profound  and  con¬ 
trolling  public  spirit,  its  own  preservation  and  permanence. 
But  there  is  a  narrower  sense  in  which  it  may  be  provided  by 
political  forms,  which  are  in  themselves  bad,  which  hamper 
the  popular  energies,  depress  the  national  spirit,  and  defer  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  race.  This  is  the  burgher  point  of 
view.  It  answers  the  bread-and-butter  question.  It  is  the 
father-of-a-family’s  fruition.  This  is  the  view  which  Macau¬ 
lay,  with  his  strange  cynical  predilection,  so  delighted  in, 
and  even  seemed  to  enjoy  thrusting  as  offensively  as  possible 
at  his  readers.  And,  indeed,  these  little  matters  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property  do  require  the  first  attentions  of 
government. 

The  protection  of  life  and  personal  liberty  are  dependent 
on  a  proper  judicature ;  and  this  the  ancient  world  knew 
little  about.  It  was  reserved  for  the  barbarians  of  Caesar’s 
day  to  discover  the  only  possible  means  of  securing  the  order 
of  the  state  without  subjecting  individual  rights  to  the  policy 
or  the  caprices  of  the  administration.  People  which  have 
an  independent  judiciary  with  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
a  unanimous  verdict  by  peers  with  right  of  challenge,  have 
as  little  to  learn  from  the  ancients  of  the  modes  of  justice  as 
of  the  methods  of  locomotion.  Yet  when  the  question  is 
only  of  the  tendenoics  of  government,  we  may  derive  in¬ 
struction  even  from  the  rude  schemes  of  those  early  days. 
The  fair  and  open  trial  afforded  the  worst  offenders  in  the 
democratic  communities  of  Greece  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  secret  resolutions  of  the  Spartan  ephors,  and  their  sys¬ 
tematic  assassinations,  prototype  of  the  vile  oligarchy  of  St. 
Mark.  The  death  of  Phocion,  occurring  after  the  murder 
of  Demosthenes  and  the  Antipatrian  supremacy,  can  hardly 
'  be  said  to  belong  to  the  period  of  Grecian  liberty.  But  for 
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the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  from  the  constitution 
of  Clisthenes  to  that  time,  we  do  not  remember  a  single 
instance  recorded  by  the  bitterly  hostile  historians  of  Athens 
in  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure, 
remarkably  fair  and  favorable  for  the  accused,  were  departed 
from  in  the  case  of  any  citizen,  high  or  low,  insignificant  or 
dangerous ;  except  only  in  the  condemnation  of  the  generals 
after  the  battle  of  Argiuusac.  Here  the  innovation  was 
solely  on  the  provision  of  a  separate  trial  for  each  accused. 
We  shall  not  discuss  the  justice  of  that  decision,  though  we 
think  that  Mr.  Grote’s  compact  and  *sinewy  argument  anni¬ 
hilates  the  vicious  charges  of  Xenophon  ;  but,  allowing  that 
the  people,  maddened  by  the  most  melancholy  catastrophe 
that  ever  attended  a  naval  fight,  the  perishing  of  the  entire 
crews  of  twenty-five  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  victors  in 
the  sight  of  their  comrades,  —  affixed  blame  harshly,  and 
illegally  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  can  we  point  off  a 
similar  period  of  years  in  the  career  of  many  nations,  and 
find  less  to  censure  ? 

It  is  often  impossible  in  history  to  assure  ourselves  that 
we  have  obtained  all  the  elements  of  calculation  in  many 
cases ;  while  yet  we  can  separate  and  perfectly  distinguish 
every  feature  of  some  characteristic  trait  or  event.  Such 
examples  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  are  invaluable.  De¬ 
termining  these,  we  may,  without  accepting  in  full  the 
notion  of  solidarity,  be  at  rest  on  other  and  disputed  points, 
assured  that  no  principle  can  come  out  in  them  adverse  to 
what  has  already  been  obtained.  Such  are  the  gradual 
disuse  of  ostracism  at  Athens  and  the  absence  of  reactionary 
madness  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  later 
of  the  Thirty.  Satisfying  ourselves  that  there  was  nothing 
partial  or  accidental  in  these,  we  reach  a  position  which  we 
can  maintain  with  confidence  in  the  more  doubtful  and 
disputed  portions  of  history.  This  is  not  the  hasty  general¬ 
ization  of  law ;  it  is  the  intuitive  perception  of  character. 
May  we  dwell  a  moment  upon  this  ?  The  physical  philoso¬ 
pher  needs  to  collect  every  particular,  since  he  has  no  right 
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to  assume  a  common  ground  for  his  facts ;  that  is  what  he  is 
to  prove.  But  men  and  nations,  and  even  policies,  have 
their  identity,  which  assures  a  common  ground  for  all  their 
manifestations.  This  the  historian  has  at  the  start,  and  it 
justifies  him  in  drawing  conclusions  far  earlier  than  the 
student  of  nature  is  a't  liberty  to  do. 

“  The  majority  in  America,”  says  Alison,  “  has  grown  so 
powerful  that  no  crime  committed  in  their  interest  can  be 
brought  to  punishment.”  Exclusive  of  the  falsity  of  the 
assertion,  inasmuch  as  local  judges  and  local  juries  in  two 
thirds  of  the  counties  and  States  of  the  Union  may  be,  and 
often  are,  opposed  to  the  national  majority,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  ask :  In  what  countries,  and  in  what  ages,  crimes 
really  in  the  interest  of  the  governing  power  have  been 
brought  to  punishment?  Can  any  form  of  government 
secure  it,  without  virtue  in  the  administration  and  virtue  in 
the  people  ?  How  many  Governors-General  of  India  or 
Governors  of  Jamaica,  how  many  Lord-Lieutenants  of  Ireland 
or  crown  officials  of  any  sort  have  been  brought  to  justice  in 
England  unless  abandoned  to  their  fate  by  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  ?  “  There  has  not  been,’’  said  Pitt,  “  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  but  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  our  greatest 
judges.”  “  Every  time,”  says  Macaulay,  of  the  period  before 
the  Revolution,  “  that  the  power  passed  from  one  party  to 
another,  took  place  a  proscription  and  massacre,  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  under  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure.” 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  argue  that  the  inviolability  of 
the  person  accompanies  free  institutions.  Scourging  and 
the  mutilation  of  prisoners,  and  even  of  women,  so  prevalent 
among  the  despotisms  of  antiquity,  contrast  darkly  with 
the  sacredness  which  attached  to  the  citizens  of  republics. 
Men  are  human  ;  and  it  would  be  weak  to  assert  that  man, 
simply  as  man,  has  received,  even  in  democracies,  all  that 
reverence  which  belongs  to  his  character  and  his  descent. 
The  rod  and  the  branding-iron  for  the  despised  and  oppressed 
have  disfigured  the  noblest  nations  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  But  it  is  generally  true  that  for  the  free  citizens  of 
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the  community  there  has  been  but  one  law — that  of  profound 
respect  for  the  body.  It  has  been  the  aristocratic  element 
everywhere  that  has  demanded  the  whipping-post  and  the 
stocks.  It  was  so  in  the  Southern  States,  with  their  practical 
oligarchy.  It  is  the  same  influence  which  retains  flogging 
in  the  British  army  to-day.  The  recent  exciting  division  in 
Parliament  set  forth  beyond  mistake  the  position  of  the 
parties  for  and  against  corporal  punishment.  The  whole 
aristocratic  interest  moved  in  a  body  to  support  the  favorite 
institution  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Freemen  never  vote 
“  the  cat  ”  for  themselves  or  their  equals. 

Of  personal  rights  there  is  but  one  absolute  assurance; 
and  it  is  found  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  people.  Sym¬ 
pathy,  generosity,  and  shame  may  have  an  influence  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  ruling-classes ;  but  no  immunity 
or  privilege  is  made  complete,  or  secured  beyond  anger  and 
caprice,  except  as  the  ballot  is  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
freeman. 

Now  the  sacredness  of  the  human  body  contains  a  wonder¬ 
ful  mystery.  Those  nations  which  are  blind  to  it,  must 
remain  brutal  and  low.  All  domestic  virtues,  all  national 
forces  spring  out  of  this.  The  vision  of  the  Pallas  or  Apollo 
never  rose  before  a  people  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  muti¬ 
lated  limbs,  branded  cheeks,  or  bleeding  backs.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  over  almost  all  the  main-land  of  Europe  (peninsular 
peo[)le,  somehow,  never  have  made  so  good  cattle),  peasants 
and  laborers  were  accustomed  to  take  the  blow  at  the  whim 
of  the  gentleman  or  noble.  The  tenth  of  August  changed 
that ;  and  while  there  is  quite  enough  of  aristocratic  inso¬ 
lence  to  day,  the  nations  of  slaves  can  never  return.  The 
wicked,  odious,  horrible  Revolution,  like  an  earthquake  shock, 
raised  a  continent  above  shame.  Historians  have  been  wont 
to  hold  the  cost  to  life  and  limb  by  the  institution  of  chivalry 
cheap,  in  the  sentiment  of  honor  which  it  created  and  main¬ 
tained  among  the  favored  classes.  What  price  can  we  ever 
put  upon  that  change  by  which  millions  are  made  to  feel 
that  no  man  living  has  the  right  to  strike  them,  or  shall  ? 
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Look  for  the  diflference  when  Greek  encounters  Barbarian, 
Persian  encounters  Median,  Swiss  encounters  Austrian.  The 
blushes  of  the  back  drive  away  the  blushes  of  the  face. 
Where  you  cannot  make  the  cheek  mantle,  you  can  have 
neither  virtue,  nor  courage,  nor  public  spirit,  nor  faith,  nor 
truth. 

But  it  is  in  respect  to  the  security  of  property  that  the 
allegations  against  democracy  found  themselves  with  the 
greatest  assurance.  Terrible  visions  of  agrarianism,  confis¬ 
cation,  and  plunder  have  been  conjured  up  by  the  death- 
compelling  zeal  of  some  anti-popular  writer.  Yet  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  there  is  not  on  record  an  instance  of  a 
people  committing  spoliation  when  it  has  not  been  goaded 
by  long  courses  of  robbery  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
ruling  classes.  Who  says  that  democracies  plunder  ?  Where 
are  the  historical  examples  to  substantiate  a  proposition  of 
such  extent?  Athens  offers  a  testimony  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  The 
archonship  of  Solon  is  fixed  at  b.c.  594.  From  that  to  the 
Samian  War,  when  ends  the  independence  of  the  city,  was 
more  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  years.  Yet  in  that 
period,  though  it  includes  the  formation  of  the  democracy, 
the  supposed  tumultuous  and  lawless  rule  of  the  mob  under 
the  influence  of  the  reviled  demagogues,  the  mighty  epochs 
of  the  Persian  Invasions,  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Alexander ;  though  there  is  nowhere  else  such 
a  period  of  bewildering  change,  excitement,  contest,  yet, 
neither  in  the  exertions  preceding  Marathon,  Salamis  and 
Cheroneia,  nor  in  the  distress  which  followed  the  disasters  of 
Syracuse,  Aegospotomi  and  Crannon,  was  there  a  general 
effort,  or  even  a  well-supported  individual  proposition,  either 
(1)  to  confiscate  debts  in  whole  or  part,  or  (2)  to  reduce  the 
value  of  the  coin,  or  (3)  to  divide  lands  among  the  poor. 

We  do  not  propose  to  wander  over  the  fields  of  history,  pick¬ 
ing  up  instances  of  aristocratic  or  autocratic  spoliation,  but 
will  be  content  wdth  a  single  excerpt  from  the  history  of 
modern  England.  In  the  space  of  one  human  generation. 
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the  currency  of  the  realm  was  eight  times  changed,  only  two 
changes  being  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  creditor ;  and 
in  one  decade,  under  the  auspices  of  two  several  monarchs, 
the  value  of  the  coin  was  reduced  just  seventy  per  cent.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  example  of  Athens  in  this 
respect  is  above  that  of  all  other  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Think  of  the  struggles  against  the  Persian  empire, 
against  the  poisonous  wrath  of  the  whole  Dorian  race,  against 
the  force  of  Philip  and  Alexander !  Yet  through  all,  not  a 
proposal  mentioned  by  any  contemporary,  to  support  the  bur¬ 
dened  and  tottering  state  by  a  single  measure  affecting  the 
value  of  property ! 

There  is  yet  one  feature  of  good  government  remaining, 
which  relates  to  the  degree  and  the  equity  of  taxation.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  doing  little  more  than  to  assign 
its  place,  and  to  express  the  belief  that  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  expenditures  of  republics  will  always  be  less 
than  those  of  despotic  powers ;  and  that  while  in  all  arbi¬ 
trary  or  aristocratic  governments  the  scheme  of  public  con¬ 
tribution  has  been  adjusted  to  bear  especially  upon  the 
productive  classes,  the  tendency  among  a  free  people  is 
to  harmonize  all  economical  interests,  and  distribute  the 
pressure  of  taxation  according  to  the  best  reason  of  the  case. 
We  have  expressed  the  belief  that  the  fear  of  agrarianism  or 
communism  had  its  origin  in  the  guilty  imaginations  of 
conservative  philosophers ;  and  necessarily  connected  with 
this  is  the  assurance  that  no  such  inclination  is  found  in 
the  mass  of  the  community  to  place  undue  burdens  upon 
property.  Those  who  augur  sucli  a  result  forget  that  the 
sentiment  of  commonwealth  becomes  developed  equally  with 
the  progress  of  popular  power.  Certainly  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority,  if  exerted  in  this  form,  could  not  be  more  oppressive, 
and  would  be  less  iniquitous,  than  that  of  the  ruling  minority 
has  been.  Wo  will  not  go  back  to  the  old  r^‘gimo  of  taille, 
corvde,  and  banality,  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  which 
the  few,  in  every  country,  decided  to  be  the  proper  duties  of 
the  many.  How  is  it  in  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Russia 
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today,  after  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  system  ?  In  almost 
every  article  on  the  revenue-lists  of  England,  even  down  to 
the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  is  notorious,  that  through 
a  series  of  tentative  duties,  the  maximum  was  discovered 
in  the  occurrence  of  insurrection  or  the  prevalence  of 
smuggling ;  and  just  short  of  that  point  the  charge  was 
permanently  fixed.  Not  even  philosophical  speculation,  but 
actual  outbreak,  afforded  the  limit  of  taxation.  Precisely  as 
mechanics  construct  boilers,  with  a  view  to  a  certain  pressure, 
and  stamp  on  them  the  number  of  pounds  they  will  bear  to 
the  inch,  so  every  tax  had  its  private  mark,  inside  of  which 
government  felt  it  safe  to  work.  “  Great  financial  abilities  ” 
were  not  understood  to  mean  the  faculty  of  wisely  directing 
expenditure,  diminishing  debt,  or  multiplying  the  national 
resources,  but  solely  a  practical  ingenuity  in  the  application 
of  taxes.  A  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  might  as  w’ell  have 
hoped  to  reach  fame  without  imposing  a  new  duty,  as  an 
astronomer  without  hunting  up  a  new  planet,  or,  if  planets 
were  scarce,  at  least  an  asteroid ;  and  it  is  only  strange  that 
discoveries  which  reflected  so  much  honor  upon  English  states¬ 
men  should  not  have  been  named  after  them.  Are  the 
property  laws  of  the  realm  more  or  less  just  to-day  than 
before  the  constituencies  were  popularized  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  taxation, 
Americans  arc  apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  present  reckless 
extravagance  of  their  own  country.  Republics  are  generally 
frugal.  They  earn  more,  they  spend  less,  than  their  grander 
neighbors.  Athens  had  her  festivals,  consecrated  by  the 
holiest  feelings  of  her  people,  and  made  superb  by  her  music, 
poetry,  and  art.  But  otherwise  her  expenditure  was  modest 
and  reasonable ;  taxation  w^as  severely  scrutinized,  and.  en¬ 
countered  a  healthy  degree  of  resistance  ;  while  the  integrity 
of  her  theoric  fund  during  the  most  agonizing  struggles  is 
in  favorable  contrast  to  the  history  of  almost  all  national 
sinking-funds.  Holland  and  Switzerland,  in  modern  times, 
have  shown,  what  indeed  hardly  requires  illustration,  that 
the  participation  of  tax-payers  in  government  is  not  likely  to 
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augment  taxes.  What  item,  e.g.  in  the  budget  of  republics 
answers  to  the  expenditure  for  the  household  of  the  monarch, 
which  in  England,  France,  and  Austria  combined  amounts 
yearly  to  more  than  eleven  millions  of  dollars?  In  the 
United  States,  however,  we  have  come  into  our  fortune,  and 
are  eager  to  spend  it.  The  wealth  so  easily  gathered  from 
our  mines  and  virgin  fields  goes  easily,  of  course.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  the  value  of  money  or  the  weight  of  taxes. 
When  we  do  we  shall  be  economical  accordingly.  We  are 
in  that  condition  which  trainers  of  athletes  describe  as  “  on 
the  gain,”  and  are  therefore  sanguine  and  confident.  We 
shall  get  over  it  easily  enough,  and  become  as  prudent  as 
our  neighbors  who  have  entered  the  valetudinarian  stage, 
and  have  learned  with  all  their  soul  to  scrutinize  their  diet, 
and  speculate  upon  the  wind. 

How  does  Democracy  compare  with  Despotism  in  Justice  and 
Generosity  towards  Subordinates  and  Dependents  ? 

For  convenience,  the  question  may  be  divided  as  follows : 
Are  democracies  just  towards  weaker  foreign  and  allied 
powers  ?  Are  republics  ungrateful  ? 

Of  the  first,  we  shall  have  to  be  content  with  a  general 
impression.  No  subject  is  less  susceptible  of  detailed  proof. 
The  elements  of  the  problem  arc  numerous  and  involved : 
all  governments  have  been  guilty  of  much  meanness ;  there 
are  always  a  plenty  of  good  rascally  reasons,  such  as  the 
wolf  gave  the  lamb,  for  aggression  and  spoliation.  It  avails 
little  to  cite  special  instances  on  either  side.  If  it  were  a 
question  simply  between  Athens  and  Sparta  it  could  be  easily 
dismissed.  We  might  contrast  with  the  greediness  of  Sparta 
towards  its  own  allies  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  loyalty  of  Athens  to  Thebes  in  the  Congress  of  b.c.  371. 
We  should  set  against  the  known  impossibility  of  obtaining 
Redress  at  Sparta  for  the  outrages  of  her  harmosts  and  her 
generals,  the  testimony  even  of  enemies,  that  allies  and  depen¬ 
dents  “  looked  to  the  Athenian  demos  as  a  chastener  of  evil 
doers,  and  a  harbor  of  refuge  to  themselves.”  But  we  can 
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base  our  claim  on  broader  ground  than  occasional  or  casual 
pre-eminence.  The  people  arc  always  more  generous  and 
just  than  any  narrower  governing  body.  Do  we  not  all  know 
tliat  it  takes  a  council,  a  clique,  a  corporation,  a  committee, 
to  do  the  meanest  things  ?  The  instincts  of  fair-play,  of 
liberal  terms,  of  honest  construction,  of  reasonable  delay, 
are  all  personal,  all  popular.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb 
that  officialism  tends  to  contract  the  sympathies  and  embitter 
the  prejudices,  while  the  great  heart  of  humanity  keeps  itself 
pure  and  sweet,  with  an  incorruptible  savor.  Imagine  a  case : 
an  ancient  people,  brave,  devoted,  unstained,  lies  helpless  at 
the  feet  of  a  rival.  Who  would  be  more  moved  by  a  plea  for 
forbearance  —  by  allusion  to  former  glories,  by  frank  sub¬ 
mission,  by  the  wail  of  national  distress  —  cabinet  or  com¬ 
mons  ?  Which  among  the  victors  of  1815  did  more  to 
mitigate  the  ferocity  of  conquest,  to  save  the  lives  of  Ney  and 
Labedoydre,  to  break  the  terrible  fall  of  French  glory,  to 
rescue  the  monuments  of  renown  and  the  treasures  of  art, 
the  more  despotic  or  the  more  liberal  government,  Prussia 
or  England  ? 

We  shall  perhaps  get  a  better  idea  of  the  mercy  that  is  to 
be  expected  from  arbitrary  rulers  by  inquiring  what  degree 
of  truth  may  fairly  be  looked  for  —  what  has  been  their  own 
standard  of  morality  ?  “A  monarch’s  promises,”  said  Alva, 
Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  “  arc  not  to  be  deemed  as  sacred 
as  those  of  humbler  mortals.”  But  exception  may  be  taken 
to  the  character  of  our  witness.  If  so,  we  will  introduce 
Mary  of  Guise,  Regent  of  Scotland,  against  whom,  surely, 
the  same  objections  do  not  lie.  “  The  promises  of  princes 
ought  not  to  be  carefully  remembered,  nor  the  performance 
of  them  exacted,  unless  it  suits  their  own  conveniency.” 
But  it  may  still  be  urged  that  Mary  was  at  least  a  Guise. 
Let  us  then  summon  a  man  well  and  fairly  known  to  all  — 
the  flower  of  chivalry.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  :  “  The  bonds  of 
subjects  to  their  kings  should  always  be  wrought  out  of  iron; 
the  bonds  of  kings  to  their  subjects  but  with  cobwebs.” 

A  striking  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  more  generous 
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and  lofty  instincts  of  the  people  is  afforded  us  in  the  history 
of  those  two  cities,  Athens  and  Sparta,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  so  much.  Dorieus  of  Rhodes  was  probably  the  most 
conspicuous  personal  hero  of  historic  times.  In  competition 
with  all  Greece  —  that  wonderful  Greece  of  story  —  he  had 
borne  away  the  prizes  of  three  successive  Olympic  festivals. 
Eight  times  he  had  been  crowned  in  the  Isthmian,  and  seven 
times  in  the  Nemean  games.  Of  ancient  family,  of  com¬ 
manding  stature,  of  lion-like  courage,  beauty  like  a  god, 
he  was  the  ideal  of  the  Grecian  heart  and  brain  —  their 
Hercules,  their  Apollo.  This  man  became  the  prisoner  of 
Athens  under  circumstances  which,  by  the  rude  laws  of  that 
time,  made  his  life  forfeit.  Yet  when  he  was  brought  before 
the  people,  and  they  beheld  the  matchless  strength,  the 
supple  limbs,  the  inimitable  grace,  remembered  his  triumphs 
and  the  long  descent  of  the  Rhodian  heroes,  instead  of  con¬ 
demnation  shouts  of  applause  rose  from  the  thronging  mul¬ 
titude  ;  they  restored  him  to  freedom,  and  attended  him 
with  acclamations  to  his  ship. 

But  it  was  his  fate  to  make  that  comparison  to  which  we 
invite  the  reader,  and  try  the  tender  mercies  of  a  select  board. 
Fourteen  years  after,  when  Rhodes  broke  away  from  Lace¬ 
demonian  rule,  he  was  seized  and  brought  to  Sparta.  He 
had  not  happened  to  take  part  in  the  revolt,  —  was  not, 
indeed,  living  in  the  city  at  the  time.  Yet  he  was  a  Rhodian, 
and  the  wrath  and  spite  of  the  oligarchy  vented  itself  on  its 
nearest  and  most  illustrious  victim.  Brought  before  the 
ephors,  they  saw  nothing  of  the  majesty,  the  beauty,  the 
renown.  Not  generosity,  not  justice,  not  mercy,  come 
from  such.  This  victor  of  eighteen  Pan-Hellenic  festivals  — 
himself  of  Dorian  and  even  of  Messenian  stock  —  was  basely 
put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  gallant  resistance  of  his 
native  city. 

Are  ro}niblics  ungrateful  ?  If  they  are  not,  a  vast  amount 
of  vituperation  is  yet  to  be  repented  of.  This  particular 
charge  against  free  governments  arose  in  connection  with 
Athens,  gets  its  arguments  from  the  history  of  Athens,  and 
to  Athens  we  properly  turn  our  inquiries. 
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That  the  institution  or  exercise  of  ostracism,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  its  other  bearings,  was  proof  of  ingratitude, 
Mr.  Grote  has  abundantly  refuted.  It  was  a  political  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  state  that  was  only  in  fact  a  city  just  emerged 
from  oligarchy,  and,  under  its  inspiration,  accustomed  to 
divide  into  factions  following  great  men.  It  was  employed 
but  ten  times  in  all,  at  widening  intervals,  and  was  finally 
disused,  a  century  before  the  downfall  of  the  democracy. 
We  have  not  time  to  cite  the  many  points  of  the  case ;  but 
Mr.  Grote’s  statement  embodies  the  main  principle:  “When 
two  party-leaders,  each  powerful  in  adherents  and  influence, 
had  become  passionately  embarked  in  violent  and  prolonged 
opposition  to  each  other,  such  opposition  was  likely  to  con¬ 
duct  one  or  the  other  to  violent  measures.  Over  and  above 
the  hopes  of  party  triumph,  each  might  well  fear  that  if  he 
himself  continued  within  the  bounds  of  legality  he  might 
fall  a  victim  to  aggressive  proceedings  on  the  part  of  his 
antagonist.^  To  ward  off  this  formidable  danger  a  public 
vote  was  called  to  determine  which  of  the  two  should  go 
into  temporary  banishment,  retaining  his  property  and  un- 
Visited  by  any  disgrace.” 

Aside  from  the  half-dozen  instances  of  ostracism  which 
have  been  received  as  indicating  a  spirit  of  ingratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Athens,  the  stock-example,  we 
believe,  is  that  of  Miltiades.  Our  author  puts  the  charge  at 
rest,  however ;  though  we  confess  his  relentless  scrutiny  of 
character  makes  one  a  little  nervous.  Miltiades  always  was 
an  overrated  man.  No  hero  ever  earned  his  trophies  so 
cheaply.  The  merit  of  the  commander  was  measured  by 
the  relief  afforded  to  the  vague  and  excited  fears  of  his 
countrymen.  But  whatever  it  might  have  been,  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  disobedience,  fraud,  and  treason  might  not 
offset  them.  Otherwise,  Americans  would  still  praise  the 
name  of  Benedict  Arnold.  His  head  fairly  turned  by  suc¬ 
cess,  Miltiades  began  a  career  of  unexampled  folly.  He 

1  “  It  was  as  safe  to  be  a  highwayman  as  to  be  a  distinguished  leader  of 
opposition.”  —  Macaulay  on  English  Politics. 
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deceived  the  people,  wasted  a  costly  armament,  attacked  for 
pillage  unarmed  and  valued  allies  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace,  and  involved  his  state  in  odium  and  possible  war  by 
the  violation  of  sacred  treaties  and  hospitable  rites.  The 
whole  action  was  of  a  purely  piratical  nature,  and  deserved 
hanging  as  much  as  the  exploits  of  Colonel  Burr  or  Captain 
Kidd.  Yet  the  Athenians,  remembering  Marathon,  omitted 
the  penalty  of  death,  and  only  amerced  him  in  a  fine,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  too  heavy  for  his  estate  to  pay,  since  it  actually 
did  pay  it.  Miltiades,  meanwhile,  died  from  the  mortification 
of  a  wound  received  in  a  rash  and  wanton  attempt. 

This  is  the  very  case  in  connection  with  which  the  phrase 
“the  ingratitude  of  republics”  took  its  rise.  Comment  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  on  such  evidence  that  democracy  has 
been  convicted  of  the  score  of  charges  brought  against  it. 
We  do  not  claim  that  free  people  are  above  that  most 
despicable  vice,  but  that  they  are  no  more  given  to  it  than 
their  neighbors.  Accepting  the  plea  that  Alexander  was 
crazed  with  wine  when  he  slew  the  Clitus  who  interposed 
his  body  to  save  his  chief,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fate 
of  Parmenio  was  less  than  an  indifferent  reward  for  fifty 
years  faithful  service  to  the  Macedonian  kings.  Stilicho, 
“  the  fourth  founder  of  Rome,”  was  murdered  for  no  fault 
by  the  master  whose  throne  he  had  repeatedly  saved.  Con¬ 
stantins  omitted  from  the  laurelled  letters  which  proclaimed 
the  victories  of  the  German  war  even  the  name  of  “  the 
inimitable  Julian.”  Narses,  we  will  admit,  met  a  very  poor 
return  for  his  heroic  labors,  even  from  the  royal  Justinian. 
The  world  still  weeps  over  the  picture  of  Belisarius  in  exile. 
It  really  seems  as  though  the  third  Africanus  had  as  much  to 
complain  of  in  the  way  of  ingratitude  as  the  first.  Wolsey 
had  reason  to  say :  “  Had  I  served  God  as  diligently  as  I 
have  served  my  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in 
my  gray  hairs.”  Charles  abandoned  Wentworth  and  Laud 
to  the  vengeance  of  a  people  infuriated  at  his  own  crimes. 
Choiseul  found  it  vain  to  put  trust  in  princes. 

Were  the  American  people  ungrateful  to  Washington? 
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It  is  easy  to  show  that  lie  was  annoyed  and  distressed  at 
times  by  enmities  and  intrigues ;  for  anytliing  else  would 
not  be  human.  But  was  ever  a  man  more  truly  “  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countryman  ”  ?  Was  the  North  untrue  to 
Grant,  the  South  to  Lee  ?  Have  the  Dutch  forgotten  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Silent ;  the  Tyrolese,  Hofer ;  the  Hungarians, 
Kossuth  ;  the  Irish,  Emmet  ?  Did  Timoleon  die  unhoiiored 
at  Syracuse  ?  Arc  there  no  tears  for  Napoleon,  as  he  sleeps 
by  the  stream  he  loved  so  well  ?  We  are  all  ungrateful,  if 
we  arc  to  be  judged  by  the  complaints  of  our  friends  or  the 
accusations  of  our  enemies. 

“  It  would  be  easy,”  says  Macaulay,  “  to  name  demagogues 
whose  popularity  has  remained  undiminished,  while  sovereigns 
and  parliaments  have  withdrawn  their  confidence  from  a 
long  succession  of  statesmen.”  But  the  crowning  example 
of  loyalty  and  faith  is  found  among  this  very  people,  against 
whom  ingratitude  has  been  so  strenuously  charged.  De¬ 
mosthenes  had  aroused  his  countrymen  to  resist  the  growing 
power  of  Philip.  He  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  that 
policy  ;  in  it  he  was,  by  all  the  statesmanship  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  fully  justified ;  yet  by  it,  as  the  result  proved, 
as  the  fortune  of  war  and  diplomacy  determined,  Athens 
was  ruined.  Had  she  chosen  the  part  of  the  tyrant,  and 
made  herself  the  minister  of  his  injustice,  she  might  have 
become  the  first  city  in  the  Macedonian  kingdom  —  probably 
its  capital,  instead  of  Pella.  But  the  way  of  duty  and 
honor  was  plain  then,  and  is  not  doubtful  now,  though  it 
is  known  to  have  led  to  disaster  and  downfall.  “  It  is,”  says 
Mr.  Grotc,  “  among  the  most  memorable  facts  in  Grecian 
history  that,  in  spite  of  the  victory  of  Philip  at  Chacroneia, 
in  spite  of  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
and  the  danger  of  Athens  after  it,  in  spite  of  the  Asiatic 
conquests  which  had  since  thrown  all  Persian  forces  into  the 
hands  of  the  Macedonian  king,  the  Athenian  people  never 
could  be  persuaded  either  to  repudiate  Demosthenes  or  to 
disclaim  sympathy  with  his  political  policy.” 

Let  us  place  beside  this  action  of  a  democracy  the  conduct 
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of  Charles  towards  his  two  faithful  servants,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  See  a  people  refuse  to  save  themselves 
from  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror  by  condemning  their  illus¬ 
trious  leader!  See  a  monarch,  the  flower  of  knighthood, 
the  mirror  of  kingliness,  the  sainted  original  of  Eikon 
Basilike,  give  up  to  the  vengeance  of  his  subjects  two  as 
trusty  ministers  as  ever  a  ruler  knew,  whose  crimes  were  all 
his  own,  neither  of  whom  had  gone  a  step  beyond  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  his  instructions  1 

Men  arc  alienated  by  defeat.  Long  heroic  effort,  de¬ 
manded  of  common  minds,  has  its  reaction  of  disgust ;  the 
instinct  to  throw  off  blame  upon  others  is  the  strongest, 
as  it  is  the  meanest,  of  our  nature ;  the  pretensions  even  of 
undoubted  merit  offend  our  self-love ;  the  present  held  close 
to  the  eye  eclipses  a  greater  glory  in  the  past ;  and  nothing 
grows  old  so  quickly  as  high  desert;  but  ingratitude  is 
human,  not  popular. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  considered  two  of  the  relations 
which  democracy  sustains — the  one  practical;  the  other 
romantic.  But  it  may  not  unfairly  be  claimed  that  the 
grand  question,  as  between  democracy  and  monarchy,  is 
that  of  superior  permanence.  Whatever  else  may  be  the 
advantage  of  one  form  of  government  or  the  other,  all,  it 
may  be  said,  are  insignificant  unless  associated  with  this. 

We  are  quite  willing,  for  the  purposes  of  our  argument, 
to  submit  to  this  test ;  yet  w^e  seriously  doubt  its  accuracy. 
As  against  a  frequent  succession  of  dynasties  or  constitutions 
there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt.  The  public  energies  should 
not  be  frittered  away  in  alterations  of  government,  nor 
should  far-reaching  and  comprehensive  plans  of  finance  and 
social  polity  be  rendered  impracticable  by  repeated  ravolu- 
tion  in  the  state.  But  the  mischief  of  mere  changes  put  at 
intervals  greater  than  the  life  of  man  has  been  grossly,  and 
perhaps  intentionally,  exaggerated.  It  has  been  habitually 
spoken  of  as  embracing  about  all  the  miseries  of  the  nations 
or  the  race  ;  -while  the  fact  is,  that,  if  we  set  aside  struggles 
for  national  independence,  religious  feuds,  w'ars  of  disputed 
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succession,  and  the  contests  of  aristocratic  factions,  —  none 
of  which  aim  to  alter  political  forms,  and  all  of  which  are 
simply  tributes  to  the  natural  wrong-headedness  and  pug¬ 
nacity  of  man,  —  the  loss  of  life  and  property  which  has 
been  incurred  in  changes  of  domestic  policy  has  not  been  as 
one  to  a  hundred  for  that  which  has  been  caused  by  foreign 
wars  ;  involving,  generally,  questions  of  useless  boundary  or 
empty  commercial  privileges,  and  finding  their  inspiration 
in  the  ambition  of  rulers  or  in  national  antipathies.  Or,  to 
put  it  in  another  form,  the  cost  of  efforts  to  rectify  the 
dividing-lines  of  states  has  been  vastly  greater  than  to  adjust 
their  internal  relations. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  latter  are  therefore  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  God  forbid  that  a  year,  or  even  an  hour,  of  war 
should  be  vainly  incurred !  But  it  should  be  known  just 
what  danger  it  is  which  we  are  told  may  offset  the  highest 
advantages  of  social  life.  The  advocates  of  free  institutions 
have  often  enough  been  silenced  by  reference  to  occasional 
intestine  disturbances  along  the  course  of  time,  urged  by 
men  who  deliberately  invite  approbation  to  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  the  Coalitions  of  179G  and  1805,  and  the 
Western  Alliance  of  1854.  And  these  men,  who  would 
keep  the  world  in  arms  to  preserve  the  balance  of  external 
interests,  are  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  few  brief  struggles 
which  have  marked  the  efforts  of  the  nations  to  create  new 
life  within  themselves  and  come  into  harmony  with  man 
and  nature.  Half  the  revolutions  of  history  have  been 
bloodless ;  for  they  only  finished  by  a  stroke  the  long-pre¬ 
paring  work  of  character. 

No !  the  impious  apothegm  of  Bacon,  w^ell  worthy  of  the 
biographer  of  Henry  VH.,  —  that  foreign  war  is  the  heat  of 
exercise,  domestic  the  heat  of  fever,  —  has  had  acceptance 
long  enough.  War  is  war,  —  cruel,  wasteful,  horrible.  But 
which  did  more  for  England  —  her  flaunting  campaigns 
under  Edward  HI.  and  Henry  V.,  tightening  the  fetters  of 
prerogative;  or  the  grim  work  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell, 
that  made  her  people  free?  Which  did  more  for  America — 
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the  barbarous  struggle  with  Mexico  in  the  interest  of  slavery 
propagandism,  or  the  mighty  civil  war  fought  for  freedom, 
unity,  and  law  ?  Which  did  more  for  France  —  the  exploits 
of  the  Grand  Monarque,  or  the  barricades  of  Paris  which 
broke  down  the  old  rdgime,  parted  her  fair  soil  into  a  million 
blossoming  freeholds,  and  granted  the  franchise  of  1867  ? 

We  believe  that,  were  it  proved  that  popular  institutions 
have  in  them  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  and  must  expire,  sooner 
or  later,  by  inherent  defects,  yet,  were  the  choice  offered 
between  an  unbroken  course  of  government  more  or  less 
arbitrary,  and  an  occasional  period  of  democratic  inspiration 
and  power,  no  patriot  should  hesitate  to  accept  the  latter. 
There  will  be  time  enough  for  the  sweets  of  despotism ;  why 
refuse  the  repast  of  the  gods  ?  If  the  eyes  must  close  for¬ 
ever  on  the  light,  let  them  for  a  moment  drink  in  the  glad 
prospect  of  the  day,  and  carry  to  the  dungeon  of  their  despair 
the  vision  of  wood  and  flowery  mead,  of  rising  cliff  and  glan¬ 
cing  stream,  of  the  sun  in  his  glory  and  the  immortal  colors 
of  the  dawn.  If  the  people  must  sink  to  the  dull  repose  of 
despotism,  grant  that  a  generation  may  have  privilege  to  rise 
to  the  height  of  man’s  glory  in  freedom,  and  stand  where 
Athens  stood  under  the  aegis  of  her  benignant  deity. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  all  the  political  evil  of  the 
world  is  embraced  in  revolution,  that  nothing  is  more  pal¬ 
pable  than  that  the  most  abject  misery  we  can  conceive  is 
found  to  follow  invariably  the  establishment  of  governmental 
forms  beyond  the  reach  of  popular  power.  China,  Turkey, 
Austria,  Sparta,  and  Venice  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  stolid 
and  hopeless  permanence  of  despotism.  Were  America  to 
perish  in  1876  by  the  exhaustion  of  her  democratic  principle, 
could  the  historian  look  back  to  say  that  it  would  have  been 
better  had  a  substantial  monarchy  been  established  a  century 
before ;  that  for  the  dauntless  courage  and  unbounded  energy 
which  has  pushed  up  the  columns  of  our  state,  and  spread 
its  dome  over  such  wide-lying  people,  we  should  have  enjoyed 
the  prim  propriety  and  the  safe  stolidity  of  a  government 
knowing  any  other  authority  than  the  actual,  vital,  perennial 
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consent  of  the  whole  nation  ?  The  United  States  have  given 
the  world  a  century  of  practical  art  and  enterprise  as  un¬ 
rivalled  as  is  the  century  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  in 
which,  if  you  please,  Greece  expired.  Should  monarchy  by 
any  mischance,  or  melancholy  necessity  of  being,  succeed  to 
our  republic,  it  would  inherit  a  giant  frame  and  a  giant  spirit, 
such  as  monarchy  never  did  create,  never  could  create. 

But  what  proof  is  there  that  republican  government  has 
any  tendency  to  decay,  beyond  what  is  incident  to  all  human 
institutions  ?  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience,  impossible 
with  respect,  of  the  argument  by  which  the  world  has  been 
assured  of  the  hopelessness  of  permanent  freedom:  Rome 
and  Greece  have  fallen  !  Monarchies  fall  like  fig-leaves ;  but 
no  principle  can  be  deduced  from  their  unvarying  fate.  A 
single  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  conservative  rea¬ 
sonings.  Professor  Blackie,  among  the  most  eminent  of 
Scotch  scholars,  in  a  recent  lecture  at  Edinburgh,  declared 
that  Athens  had  “  paid  for  a  century  of  unbridled  liberty  by 
two  thousand  years  of  political  servitude.”  This  is  a  fair 
average  instance.  He  forgets  to  tell  us  for  what  aristocratic 
Sparta  is  atoning  by  her  political  servitude !  The  free  states 
and  the  oligarchies  of  Greece  alike  went  down  before  the 
aggressive  ambition  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  a  prince  more 
highly  and  variously  accomplished  than  any  known  to  his¬ 
tory  ;  a  strategist,  adroit  as  Sertorius  ;  an  inventor  of  the 
weapons  of  war,  not  less  original  than  Iphicrates ;  a  creative 
genius  in  tactics,  like  Epaminondas  ;  in  enforcing  discipline, 
like  Frederick  the  Great ;  in  organizing  discordant  elements, 
like  Hannibal ;  in  awakening  a  barbarous  people,  like  Peter 
the  First ;  in  capacity  for  intrigue,  like  Mephistopheles,  for 
all  strictly  human  parallels  fail  here  ;  and  in  attack,  irresist¬ 
ible  as  his  own  immortal  son ;  but  it  is  only  the  fall  of  the 
free  states  which  possess  political  significance.  The  examples 
cited  to  show  the  temporary  character  of  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  prove  absolutely  nothing  but  that  all  human  agencies 
have  a  tendency  to  abuse,  all  races,  to  corruption,  all  systems, 
to  downfall.  In  ages  of  fraud  and  violence  national  life  is 
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naturally  insecure ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  establish  it  as  a 
rule,  that  those  have  best  withstood  the  shocks  of  war  which 
rested  on  the  full,  constant,  and  actual,  not  the  partial  or 
original  or  constructive,  consent  of  their  people.  “The 
world,”  says  the  wise  and  benign  Professor  Smyth  of  Old 
Cambridge,  “  has  nothing  to  do  with  certainty  and  security, 
but  popular  privileges  afford  the  best  chances  of  tranquillity, 
strength,  and  happiness.”  Suppose  you  had  made  up  your 
mind,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pure  form,  that  the  cone 
is  the  most  perfect  figure  for  solidity  and  permanence  ;  that 
the  same  matter  cannot  be  arranged  in  any  other  body  of  the 
same  height  so  advantageously  to  secure  equilibrium ;  that 
every  atom  has  a  direct  office  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity ; 
that  the  difference  in  its  favor  as  against  a  cylinder  is  just 
the  whole  difference  between  them ;  that  every  particle  taken 
off  the  latter  to  make  the  former  adds  to  the  persistency 
with  which  it  will  cling  to  its  base  ;  that  when  the  cone  shape 
is  reached,  not  another  particle  can  be  taken  away  without 
ill  so  far  endangering  its  rest ;  if  you  saw  all  this  by  that 
inner  and  assured  sight  which  makes  denial  or  doubt  an 
insult  to  the  Creator  and  an  uncrowning  of  reason,  would 
you  believe  any  one  who  should  wdiisper  that  allowance  must 
be  made  for  resistance  and  inertia,  material  and  violence ; 
that,  though  a  very  good  theory,  it  was  not  practical  ?  as  if 
ever  a  theory  of  practical  art  was  g#od  which  did  not  include 
all  the  conditions  and  contingencies  of  the  subject,  and  as  if, 
once  including  these,  theory  ever  swerved  from  practice  a 
hair’s  breadth. 

But  suppose,  notwithstanding  the  demonstrations  of  your 
reason,  you  did  hesitate  upon  putting  the  principle  to  use, 
would  you  feel  justified  in  rejecting  it  altogether,  were  you 
shown,  by  a  hundred  experiments,  that  the  cone  when  placed 
upon  its  apex  inclined  to  fall  over  ?  Would  you  echo  the 
triumphant  glee  of  tlie  operator  who  should  show  you  that^ 
this  much  vaunted  figure  was  actually  the  worst  by  all  the 
difference  between  it  and  others,  that  could  be  conceived 
for  the  purposes  of  stability?  As  if  the  catastrophe  were 
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not  nature’s  way  of  indicating  the  truth  of  your  first 
proposition ! 

Just  such  have  been  the  experiments. tried  with  free  insti¬ 
tutions.  They  have  been  brouglit  into  existence  amid  the 
wreck  of  society  and  in  the  fury  of  popular  passions.  The 
untried  bark  with  its  untried  crew  has  been  launched  amid 
the  mad  turmoil  of  the  elements,  and  on  a  sea  that  had  swal¬ 
lowed  the  staunchest  ships.  Republics  have  succeeded  to 
the  encumbered  estates  of  despotism,  have  inherited  blood 
poisoned  by  ages  of  wrong,  have  started  under  burdens 
which  had  crushed  their  predecessors.  This  includes  the 
whole  body  of  democracies  having  rise  in  the  violent  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  last  and  the  present  century.  They  were  born 
of  madness  that  was  born  of  tyranny.  Without  irreverence, 
the  words  which  the  Lord  spake  of  old  to  his  servant  David 
may  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  liberty :  “  because  thou  hast  been 
a  man  of  war  and  hast  shed  blood,  thou  shalt  not  build  a 
house  for  my  name.”  The  shedding  of  the  blood  was  right. 
Ammonites,  Amalekites,  and  Jebusites  were  to  be  smitten, 
hip  and  thigh ;  but  it  is  reserved  for  a  generation  with  hands 
undefiled  by  fratricidal  strife  to  raise  the  temple  and  conse¬ 
crate  the  altar  of  freedom.  We  should  be  glad  if  our  space 
allowed  us  to  take  up  in  order  the  several  causes  of  national 
failure,  and  inquire  historically  of  each  how  it  stood  related 
to  our  subject.  We  hav«  been  obliged  to  put  aside  a  con¬ 
siderable  section  which  we  had  prepared  in  this  connection. 
We  will  only  indicate  two  or  three  marked  advantages  which 
free  governments  possess  to  assure  their  continuance. 

The  first  is  the  greater  pow'er  of  self-restraint  in  reaction. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  apply  such  an  expression  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  people  just  broken  loose  from  the  oppression  and 
exactions  of  oligarchic  misr\ile,  for  we  remember  the  French 
Revolution ;  we  do  not  claim  that  there  have  been  no 
democracies  planted  in  such  unfavorable  soil,  or  so  poorly  nur¬ 
tured,  as  to  bear  the  harsh  and  bitter  fruit  of  intolerance  and 
hatred,  for  we  recall  the  massacre  at  Corcyraand  the  cudgel¬ 
ing  at  Argos ;  nor  do  we  deny  that  there  are  circumstances 
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in  which  the  prompt  and  terrrible  punishment  of  treason  may 
be  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  order.  But  we  claim 
that  history  exhibits  all  well-centred  popular  governments 
as  being  more  capable  of  self-restraint  in  reaction,  and  after 
public  commotion,  than  those  people  which  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  aristocratic  or  monarchic  sway. 

They  arc  not  suspicious  of  hostility ;  their  atmosphere  is 
unfavorable,  not  only  to  the  growth  of  conspiracy,  but  to 
apprehension  of  it.  By  means  of  free-speech  and  open  ballot 
the  administration  can  keep  itself  informed  of  the  precise 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  measure  of  severity  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  the  peace.  They  have  the  consciousness  of 
strength,  and  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  scorn  the 
beginnings  of  rebellion.  Generosity  comes  with  power ;  not 
the  seeming  power  which  resides  in  the  suppression  of  all 
wills  but  one  and  which  must  guard  itself  by  art  and  violence, 
but  the  real  power  which  resides  in  the  full  and  intelligent 
consent  of  many  wills.  Moreover,  the  established  rights  of 
discussion,  and  the  habit  of  decision  by  general  vote  create 
and  cultivate  a  practical  liberality  towards  political  differ¬ 
ences  ;  while  the  respect  for  law,  so  deeply  implanted  in  the 
citizens  of  democratic  communities,  secures  a  fair  investiga¬ 
tion  and  all  the  bcneficient  delays  of  justice.  Even  the 
exceptional  cases  of  harshness  and  cruelty  will  bear  compari¬ 
son  well  enough  with  the  average  .conduct  of  arbitrary 
governments.  They  are  appropriate  to  prove  the  imperfection 
of  humanity,  not  the  inexpediency  of  freedom. 

We  might  illustrate  this  principle  from  recent  occurrences 
in  our  own  land :  the  temper  of  the  nation  during  the  great 
struggle,  the  spirit  in  which  victory  has  been  accepted  and 
enjoyed.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  these  indicate  only  a 
more  advanced  civilization  (yet  the  example  afforded  by 
England  during  the  same  period  in  India,  Jamaica,  and 
Ireland  are  not  of  the  same  character),  wo  prefer  to  go  back 
to  the  days  of  violence,  and  there  see  how  a  free  people  can 
deport  itself  in  the  trying  times  of  reaction. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  trace  the  causes  which  initiated 
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the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty.  It  came  in  with  the  downfall  of 
Athenian  independence,  with  the  demolition  of  the  walls,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  foreign  harmost.  Detestable  in  its  ori¬ 
gin,  it  became  doubly  infamous  by  the  cruelties  it  wreaked 
on  the  friends  of  liberty  and  of  the  old  constitution  ;  by 
judicial  murders,  proscriptions,  and  confiscations ;  by  the 
expulsion  from  the  state  of  more  than  half  its  citizens. 
Athens  drained  the  bitter  cup  to  its  dregs.  A  generation  of 
war  had  left  the  heroic  city  in  the  dust  before  its  insolent 
conquerors.  Yet  even  then  a  better  day  was  before  it. 
The  jealousies  of  its  foes,  and  the  undiscourageable  buoyancy 
of  freedom  enabled  it,  after  months  of  galling  servitude,  to 
rid  itself  of  its  oppressors,  to  recall  the  exiles,  and  to  take 
its  place,  though  discrowned  and  broken-hearted,  among  the 
states  of  Hellas.  In  what  spirit  was  the  restoration  effected? 
What  bloody  sacrifices  were  accounted  adequate  to  atone  for 
the  violent  subversion  of  the  constitution,  for  the  spoliation 
of  the  city,  for  tlic  murder  of  friends  and  relatives  ?  The 
amount  of  wrong  suffered,”  says  Mr.  Grote,  “  had  been  in¬ 
finitely  greater  than  in  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and 
the  provocation  on  every  ground,  public  and  private,  violent 
to  a  degree  never  exceeded  in  history.  Yet,  with  all  the 
sting  fresh  in  their  bosoms,  wo  find  the  victorious  multitude, 
on  the  latter  occasion  as  on  the  former,  burying  the  past  in  an 
indiscriminate  amnesty,  and  anxious  only  for  the  future  har¬ 
monious  march  of  the  renovated  and  all-comprehensive 
democracy.  We  see  the  sentiment  of  commonwealth  in  the 
demos  twice  contrasted  with  the  sentiment  of  faction  in  an 
ascendant;  oligarchy,  twice  triumphant  over  the  strongest 
counter-motives,  over  the  most  bitter  recollections  of  wrongful 
murder  and  spoliation,  over  all  the  passionate  rush  of  reaction¬ 
ary  appetite,  which  characterizes  the  moment  of  political 
restoration.” 

This,  which  we  think  we  may  consider  as  granted,  namely, 
that  a  people  trained  in  the  exercise  of  political  duties,  will 
exhibit  far  more  moderation,  temper,  and  good  feeling  on 
those  occasions  which  especially  appeal  to  vindictive  senti- 
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ments,  and  where  the  restraints  and  delays  of  legal  procedure 
are  overborne,  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  jDerma- 
nence  of  government.  Nations  are  not  generally  destroyed 
by  original  shocks,  but  in  reaction,  and  often  after  several 
relapses.  Physical  illustrations  arc  often  deceptive ;  but  is 
there  not  something  in  the  manner  in  which  governments 
perish  like  the  manner  in  which  men  drown,  going  under, 
once,  twice,  to  rise  each  time  fainter,  yet  with  still  a  chance 
of  rescue  ?  To  us  there  has  always  seemed  more  than  a  show 
of  resemblance  here.  There  arc  blows  which  are  stunning, 
crushing,  and  allow  no  struggle  ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that 
such  blows  arc  dealt  on  a  nation.  There  is  almost  always  a 
chance  for  life  :  the  nation  regains  its  feet ;  it  may  bo  wildly, 
blindly,  but  still  it  gets  upon  its  feet.  The  drowning  man 
comes  up  to  gasp,  if  not  to  breathe.  Seldom  is  the  ruin  of  a 
people  a  tragedy  in  a  single  act.  Athens  had  its  Syracusan 
disaster,  its  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  its  Aegospotami, 
its  Thirty  tyrants,  its  Clieroneia,  its  Crannon.  Rome  fell  by 
no'one  hand,  by  no  single  ])low.  There  was  many  a  chance 
of  reconciliation  between  Charles  and  his  people,  between 
England  and  her  colonies.  There  was  no  inevitable  process 
from  the  summoning  of  the  States  General  to  the  formation 
of  the  Directory.  Napoleon  had  his  Spanish  failure,  his 
Russian  campaign,  his  Elba,  his  Waterloo.  The  dramatic 
unities  arc  noPpreserved  in  history. 

If  it  is  true  that  nations  seldom  perisli  at  the  first  great 
shock,  it  becomes  of  vast  importance  how  the  disasters  which 
must  come  at  times  to  all  shall  be  met ;  in  what  spirit  iind 
with  what  temper  the  opportunities  of  restoration  shall  bo 
employed.  That  regime  which  makes  the  people  most  con¬ 
fident,  self-reliant,  and  courageous,  while  securing  respect  for 
political  differences,  moderation  in  council,  and  the  incalcu¬ 
lable  advantage  of  formal  procedure,  will  largely  increase  the 
chance  of  final  recovery.  It  is  generally  in  the  excesses?  which 
follow  the  seeming  triumph  of  one  party,  that  we  find  the 
reason  of  a  second  and  a  more  deplorable  convulsion.  The 
nation  loses  its  balance  from  too  violent  exertions  to  retain 
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it.  This  was  not  the  case  at  Athens,  although  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  disasters  might  seem  to  indicate  it.  No  city  ever  stood 
so  long  against  such  a  combination  of  enemies.  For  more 
than  a  century  it  had  borne  the  assault  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  of  the  whole  Dorian  race,  when  the  gigantic  Macedonian 
power  rising  in  the  north,  completed  its  ruin.  Perhaps  in  not 
making  peace  after  the  victory  at  Sphacteria  the  people  were 
in  fault,  and  brought  evil  upon  themselves ;  though  it  was 
a  mistake  most  statesmen  would  have  made  in  the  same 
circumstances.  Aside  from  this,  the  causes  of  Athenian  down¬ 
fall  must  be  found  in  the  extraordinary  combination  of  hostile 
elements  around  her. 

The  principle,  if  it  has  been  properly  deduced,  has  its 
lesson  for  our  own  people  at  the  present  time.  The  great 
blow  that  was  dealt  the  nation  in  1861,  did  not  destroy  the 
national  life,  yet  our  position  is  now  more  critical  than  ever. 
In  the  use  to  be  made  of  victory,  and  in  the  manner  of  resto¬ 
ration,  in  the  tone  to  be  given  to  our  society,  and  in  the  shape 
our  law  is  to  assume,  lie  the  possibilities  of  wider  and  more 
lasting  evil  than  could  have  attended  the  accomplishment  of 
secession  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  We  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  our  resemblance  to  Russia:  shall  we  have  a  Poland? 

Another  prime  advantage  we  would  attribute  to  democracy 
is  a  greater  freedom  from  purely  treasonable  attempts  upon 
the  established  order.  We  do  not  refer  to  tutbreaks  from 
actual  suffering,  nor  to  efforts  to  set  up  local  liberties  at  the 
expense  of  national  authority,  or  to  assert  a  claim,  honest 
though  mistaken,  to  independence  ;  but  from  conspiracies  to 
establish  by  force  or  fraud  the  domination  of  a  man  or  of  a 
class,  and  to  overthrow  government  for  purposes  of  selfish 
ambition,  all  real  republics  have  been  in  a  remarkable  degree 
exempt.  What  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  is  found  in 
the  complete  misapprehension  of  all  our  recent  political  in¬ 
volvements  by  tlm  public  and  the  press  of  Europe !  Now, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  just  about  to  expel  Congress  from  the  capitol ; 
now.  Congress  was  to  enact  the  role  of  the  Long  Parliament ; 
now.  General  Grant  was  to  assume  the  dictatorship.  Of  course 
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such  charges  would  be  made  and  repeated  for  effect  by  the 
partisan  journals  and  party-leaders  of  our  own  country ;  but 
it  has  been  the  philosophers  of  the  old  world  who  have  echoed 
this  unmeaning  talk,  because  it  was  impossible  for  them, 
with  their  education,  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  free  people 
take  all  that  sort  of  thing  out  in  talking  of  it.  Even  our 
kind,  good  French  and  German  friends  have  failed  to  discover 
the  real  forces  that  move  us,  the  real  sentiments  which 
control  us,  and  have  given  us  advice  as  ludicrously  unsuited 
to  the  case,  as  if  some  amiable  Quaker,  having  visited  a  court 
for  the  first  time,  should  seriously  set  himself  to  work  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  two  lawyers  whom  he  had 
heard  furiously  abusing  each  other,  and  who,  likely  enough, 
adjourned  together  to  the  inn,  and  are  already  wholly  obliv¬ 
ious  of  their  ferocious  encounters. 

Treason  is  a  plant  not  native  to  the  soil  of  freedom.  Open 
discussion  and  universal  suffrage  give  no  relish  for  conspir¬ 
acy.  Where  no  class  is  proscribed  or  excluded,  where 
opposition  is  legalized  and  protected,  where  peaceful  resist¬ 
ance  may  be  the  avenue  of  honor  and  power,  men  are  not 
going  to  meet  in  church-vaults  to  whisper  either  their  hopes 
or  their  fears.  That  government  which  takes  all  its  man¬ 
hood  into  citizenship,  offers  redress  for  every  grievance,  and 
invites  reform,  need  not  proscribe  gatherings  or  establish 
censorship.  No  dissatisfaction  can  be  felt  which  does  not 
register  itself  in  political  effort ;  once  so  embodied,  there  is 
little  probability  of  its  proceeding  to  violence,  other  than  in 
words :  party  struggles  and  harsh  words  afford  a  safety-valve 
to  the  popular  excitement,  and  the  nation  passes  through  a 
crisis  which  in  an  oligarchy  would  have  required  a  revolution. 

There  is  one  practical  advantage  in  this  direction,  belonging 
to  free  institutions  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
noticed.  It  may  be  indicated  thus :  revolution  oftenest 
results  from  the  fact  that  one  class  or  section  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  violently  excited  while  that  which  should  keep  it  in 
check  and  preserve  the  equilibrium  is  indifferent  and  inactive. 
It  is  the  unequal  heating  which  causes  fracture.  Dissatis- 
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faction  may  be  gradually  produced,  feed  itself  by  sullen  and 
hopeless  complaint,  and  proceed  to  the  fatal  degree  of  explo¬ 
sion,  yet  hardly  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  sagacious 
statesman.  Notliing  is  better  established  in  oligarchic  politics 
than  that  the  greatest  storms  burst  unexpectedly ;  that  the 
elements  of  danger  arrange  themselves  in  silence  and  dark¬ 
ness.  Make  the  most  we  can  of  a  few  dubious  or  accidental 
expressions  since  hunted  up  in  the  writings  of  Chesterfield 
or  Burke,  who  really  foresaw  the  French  Revolution  ?  But 
had  a  hundred  philosophers  foreseen  it,  could  the  noblesse 
have  been  convinced  of  its  imminence  ?  It  is  certain  that  no 
aristocratic  class  realizes  the  approacli  of  this  kind  of  danger. 
Insurrection  is  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Only  Fenian  storms 
mutter  beforehand.  Not  a  Louis  XI.,  not  a  Richelieu,  not  a 
Fouchd,  can  tell  the  hour  when  a  dumb  nation  shall  cry 
aloud,  and  tear  itself  with  more  than  demoniac  rage.  They 
who  stand  above  the  well-sodded  magazine  can  never  know 
when  the  fuze  begins  to  burn  short,  and  spit  fire  in  the  dark 
vaults  beneath. 

But  in  a  democracy  how  different  the  case !  Dissatis- 
Caction  at  once  makes  itself  knoAvn.  It  registers  itself,  from 
\he  lowest  degree  that  only  calls  a  derisive  smile  to  the  lips 
-^f  the  experienced  engineer  of  state,  to  the  higher  mark 
which  he  carefully  regards,  or  approaehing  that  fatal  line 
when  he  springs  to  his  feet,  opens  every  valve,  and  lets  the 
machine  scream  itself  out  of  danger.  In  a  government  of 
free  speech  and  equal  rights  no  sooner  does  any  portion 
become  excited  than,  by  the  complete  contact  and  perfect 
communicability  of  the  parts,  all  rise  to  the  same  temperature. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  i)arty  aflame  on  one  subject  and 
its  antagonist  intent  wholly  upon  another.  They  follow  each 
other,  they  sympathize  by  their  antagonism.  Lovers  do  not 
look  into  each  other’s  eyes  so  fondly  as  gladiators  at  their 
deadly  play.  No  longer  the  sagacity  of  a  minister  of  police 
is  to  bo  baffled.  The  sense  of  a  people,  subtilor  far,  is  aroused 
and  at  watch.  Suppose  the  ablest  despot  that  ever  sat  upon 
a  throne  made  aware,  as  by  that  remarkable  anonymous 
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letter  to  Louis  XV.,  of  disaffection  proceeding  fast  and  far 
within  his  realm,  who  would  say  that  he  could  tell,  within 
one  half  of,  more  or  less,  the  actual  force  it  had  attained, 
its  striking  power,  or  its  readiness  to  strike?  He  must 
either  concede  prematurely  and  perhaps  unnecessarily,  or 
run  the  risk  of  holding  on,  till  the  one  ounce  too  much 
brings  his  empire  down  in  ruins. 

And  we  say  again,  dissatisfaction,  alienation,  enmity,  not 
only  register  themselves  in  a  free  government,  but,  by  the 
inevitable  spirit  of  party,  they  provide  the  very  forces  by 
which  they  are  to  be  resisted.  No  furious  minority  may  sur¬ 
prise  and  vanquish  a  nation  uncxpectant  and  unprepared. 
The  same  trumpet  calls  both  armies  to  the  breach,  clamors 
for  assault,  and  invokes  the  steady  courage  of  defense. 
When  the  sun  of  liberty  is  on  high,  if  party  look  into  the 
water,  it  shall  behold  a  brow  resolute  and  defiant  as  its  own ; 
if  upon  the  ground,  a  mightier  form  shall  stretch  away 
before  it.  It  is  only  with  despotism  that  faction  can  escape 
shadow  or  reflection  in  the  universal  gloom. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  advantage  which  democracy 
possesses  is  seen  in  its  power  of  recuperation  from  disaster. 
This  is  kindred  to  the  faculty  of  self-restraint  in  reaction, 
which  has  been  spoken  of,  yet  is  not  the  same.  That  assured 
moderation,  forbearance,  and  mutual  respect  in  victory,  or  in 
partial  successes ;  this  gives  the  vigor  and  the  courage  of 
the  actual  conflict.  An  historical  contrast  in  point  is  pre¬ 
sented  us  by  Mr.  Grote,  of  a  very  striking  character. 

The  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament  at  Syracuse 
was  probably  the  most  complete  that  ever  occurred  in  war. 
Only  the  very  young  and  the  very  old  were  left  to  guard  the 
Long  Walls,  or  man  the  few  Triremes  that  remained  in 
the  Peiraeus.  The  loss  of  Napoleon  in  the  Russian  campaign 
was  not  nearly  so  disastrous,  if  wo  consider  his  army ;  or  so 
exhausting,  if  wo  look  to  the  resources  of  Franco.  Not  one  war 
in  a  hundred  closes  with  as  good  reason  for  utter  submission 
as  Athens  then  had.  In  fact,  her  ruin  was  not  regarded  as 
inevitable,  it  was  hailed  as  accomplished.  Allies  fell  off  in 
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quick  succession  from  her  doomed  fortunes,  or  joined  tlie 
ranks  of  her  enemies;  satraps,  wielding  the  powers  of  the 
great  king,  started  up  to  divide  the  territory  and  the  treasures 
of  their  hated  rival ;  the  whole  Dorian  race  crowded  forward 
to  heap  insults  on  the  prostrate  foe.  Yet  for  ten  years  longer 
Athens  maintained  the  unequal  contest ;  chased  Dorian  fleets 
and  Dorian  lioplites  more  than  once ;  and  only  broke  down 
after  a  struggle  that  had  outlasted  a  generation,  and  against 
a  combination  of  force  that  made  it  hopeless  from  the  start. 

From  this  wo  turn  to  a  remarkable  instance  of  oligarchic 
weakness  under  defeat.  The  relations  of  Sparta,  in  arms,  to 
its  neighbors  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  student  of  ancient 
history.  They  can  never  bo  repeated  in  modern  warfare. 
Gymnasts  by  constant  practice  ;  as  severely  restrained  in  diet 
as  is  the  pugilist ;  accustomed  from  childhood  to  wear  heavy 
armor  and  wield  ponderous  spears  ;  solidified  by  an  organi¬ 
zation  more  intense,  a  discipline  more  exact,  a  military  spirit 
more  controlling  than  ever  was  elsewhere  known,  which  dic¬ 
tated  the  modes  of  speech,  suppressed  tears  for  the  dead, 
annihilated  the  family  relation,  and  turned  into  sullen  or 
malignant  fanaticism  all  the  the  gentle  affections  and  whole¬ 
some  appetites  of  our  nature,  —  the  troops  of  Sparta  were  not 
to  be  resisted  by  the  unprofessional  soldiers  of  peaceful  cities, 
with  nerves  relaxed  by  study,  leisure,  or  indulgence,  and 
strangers  to  that  public  sentiment  which  sacrifices  to  the 
state  every  individual  hope,  pleasure,  or  fear.  For  genera¬ 
tions  hardly  a  show  had  been  made  of  opposing  them  in  tlie 
field.  Wherever  the  lioplites  of  Lacedaemon  appeared,  the 
people  retired  within  their  walls.  Year  after  year  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Attica  withdrew  to  their  fortifications,  and  suffered 
every  acre  of  their  highly  cultivated  fields  to  bo  ravaged  by 
a  Peloponnesian  army. 

Such  for  a  century  had  been  the  prestige  of  Sparta  when 
Epaminondas  rose  to  the  control  of  Theban  politics.  lie  first 
organized  the  national  foroes,  drilled  them  to  the  perfection 
of  hoplomachia,  trained  tliom  to  soldierly  endurance,  and  at 
Leuctra  disputed  the  headship  of  Greece.  The  Spartans, 
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superior  in  numbers,  but  stolid,  stupid,  clumsy,  slow,  were 
beaten  by  an  army,  now  for  the  first  time  on  an  equality 
with  them  in  the  practice  of  arms,  and  intelligent  by  the 
culture  of  free-thought,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
directed  by  the  genius  of  that  early  Washington.  Such,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  wiiole  world,  was  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 
Now  mark  the  result.  Not  five  per  cent  of  their  arms- 
bearing  population  had  perished  in  tlie  fight,  not  a  single 
military  organization  had  been  aiinihilated.  And  yet,  their 
traditional  invulnerability  once  violated,  their  supremacy 
boldly  challenged,  the  mere  fact  established  that  other  people 
could  use  spears,  they  sank  without  a  struggle  into  insig¬ 
nificance,  and  submitted  to  take  affronts  from  the  weakest  of 
those  who  had  but  recently  cringed  before  them.  Mr.  Bumble, 
tlie  parochial  beadle,  who  had  been  mighty  to  beat  orphans 
and  paupers,  was  not  more  utterly  disconcerted  by  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  his  new  wife.  Mantineia,  a  city  near  their  own  bor¬ 
ders,  which  they  had  a  few  years  before,  by  a  wanton  exercise 
of  power,  broken  up  and  distributed  into  five  distant  villages, 
now  began  defiantly  to  rebuild  its  walls  and  collect  its  popu¬ 
lation.  And  Agesilaus,  the  greatest  of  the  Dorians,  was 
reduced  to  the  humiliation  of  asking  that  the  work  might  be 
delayed  till  a  decree  could  be  passed  at  Sparta  recommending 
the  restoration,  and  contributing  to  its  cost.  Even  this  poor 
boon  was  refused  to  the  once  proud  dictator  of  Hellas,  the 
victor  of  Sardis,  Coronea,  and  Lechaeum. 

“  Sparta,”  says  the  wise  old  Stagirite,  “  could  not  stand  up 
against  a  single  defeat,  but  fell  by  reason  of  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  her  citizens.”  How  much  better  for  the  days  of 
darkness  and  disaster,  had  she,  in  the  language  of  Thucy¬ 
dides,  “  taken  her  people  into  partnership.”  We  have  given 
this  contrast  at  length,  because  it  is  altogether  the  most 
striking  and  important  of  history ;  because,  moreover,  none 
of  the  elements  of  either  case  were  such  as  to  diminish  the 
force  or  truth  of  the  teaching.  Athens  was  saved  by  no 
unexpected  alliance,  by  no  avatar  of  warlike  genius.  Her 
great  rival  was  at  the  period  of  Leuctra  every  wdiit  as  sound 
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and  strong  as  when  her  troops  demolished  the  Long  Walls, 
and  she  still  possessed  in  the  veteran  Agcsilaiis,  her  most 
renowned  chieftain  and  king. 

The  same  principle  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  annals 
of  other  nations.  Twice  an  English  king  was  crowned  at 
Paris  as  the  result  of  a  single  battle,  and  the ’Frankish 
Empire  fell  at  a  blow.  But  when  the  twenty-five  millions 
of  Celts  rose  to  command  by  virtue  of  the  Ninth  Thermidor, 
the  powers  of  Europe  were  hurled  about  like  mere  mountains 
at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  Titan.  Year  after  year  re¬ 
newed  the  conflict,  and  it  was  not  until  the  generation  wdiich 
witnessed  the  great  uprising  of  a  freed  people,  had  almost 
wholly  passed  away,  that  the  armies  of  six  nations  forced 
their  way  to  Paris.  This  is  the  w'ay  men  taken  into  partner¬ 
ship  in  government  defend  their  soil.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  Napoleon  was  technically  a  monarch.  The  power  he 
wielded  w’as  from  the  people ;  his  success  was  the  death  of 
legitimacy ;  he  ruled  by  the  glad  consent  of  France. 

Hence  came  the  prodigious  exertions  of  the  American 
war,  which  so  amazed  the  Old  World,  and  called  forth  the 
splendid  tribute  of  Gasparin. 

Nor  is  the  recuperative  energy  displayed  by  free  govern¬ 
ments  under  the  disasters  of  war  more  remarkable  than 
their  recovery  from  the  worst  misfortunes  of  the  civil  power. 
It  is  by  no  ordinary  shocks  that  republics  fall.  Self-centred, 
they  can  be  ruined  but  by  their  owui  consent  to  anarchy  or 
servitude.  While  the  body  of  citizens  remains  sound,  the 
torrents  of  invasion,  of  faction,  of  revolution,  by  whatever 
cause  excited,  will  rise  and  beat  in  vain.  A  democracy 
permeated,  as  it  wdll  be  among  any  generous  people,  by  civil 
pride  and  ])ersonal  self-respect,  has  all  the  privileges  of  the 
life-boat,  that  floats  upon  the  stormiest  sea,  and,  if  plunged 
beneath  the  waves,  rights  itself  with  indestructible  buoyancy. 

We  have  seen  that  republics  die  hard  when  assailed  by 
foes  without.  We  have  cited  from  Mr.  Grote  a  surprising 
instance  of  their  moderation  under  the  sevei'o  test  of  reac¬ 
tion.  Let  us  close  this  Article,  already  greatly  protracted, 
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with  an  example  of  the  power  they  have  of  restoring  the 
state  after  internal  violence.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
trace  particularly  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
Atliens  had  lost  blood  even  to  fainting  at  Syracuse,  yet 
had  summoned  old  and  young  for  new  fleets  and  new 
armies  to  carry  on  the  desperate  contest  against  enemies 
encouraged  and  reinforced.  These  exertions  left  the  city  at 
the  mercy  of  an  oligarchic  faction  supported  by  the  threats 
and  bribes  of  Persia,  strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
numerous  foes  of  free  government  without,  and  wielding  the 
weapons  of  fraud  and  murder  within.  A  reign  of  terror 
w'as  suddenly  inaugurated ;  assassination  was  perfected  into 
a  system ;  one  by  one,  with  dread  certainty,  the  leaders  of 
the  democracy  W'cre  struck  down  by  the  decrees  of  a  secret 
tribunal ;  no  one  dared  to  make  himself  conspicuous  in 
resistance  ;  no  loyal  man  knew  from  what  quarter  the  blow 
came,  or  who  of  his  neighbors  were  engaged,  whom  to  trust 
or  whom  to  speak  to  ;  panic  scattered  the  friends  of  liberty ; 
suspicion  kept  them  apart.  In  the  midst  of  universal  bewil¬ 
derment  a  foreign  force  was  treacherously  introduced  into 
the  city,  and  Athens  fell.  Any  state  that  was  only  a  city 
might  thus  fall.  No  one  who  remembers  how  New  York 
was  swept  by  the  draft-mobs,  or  London  on  the  terrible  days 
and  nights  of  the  Gordon  riots,  will  wonder  at  the  success 
of  such  a  blow  so  directed.  ' 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  fleet  lying  off  the  friendly  demo¬ 
cratic  island  of  Samos.  Hither  came  the  ambassadors  of 
the  new  government,  proclaiming  the  downfall  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  demanding  the  submission  of  the  army  and  navy. 
Then  appeared  the  fruits  of  the  long  training  in  self-govern¬ 
ment,  the  public  trials,  the  open  discussion  of  national 
measures,  the  frequent  appeals  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Had  it  been  the  fleet  of  an  oligarchy  or  of  a  monarchy 
to  which  the  representatives  of  the  new  order  came,  the 
decision  would  have  rested  with  a  few  leading  officers ;  the 
men,  not  accustomed  to  the  assertion  of  rights  or  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  power,  would  have  quietly  submitted  ;  and  the  usur- 
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patioii  would  have  passed  unchallenged.  Even  if  we  suppose 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  public  virtue  in  the  commanders, 
what  could  they  have  been  in  resistance  but  outlaws,  without 
a  government  to  represent  or  a  warrant  to  execute  ? 

Such  was  not  the  fleet  at  Samos.  The  entire  armament, 
by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  declared  for  the  old  democracy. 
The  common  sailors  and  the  private  soldiers  (as,  without 
exception,  in  our  own  service,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion),  were  foremost  in  proclaiming  their  determination  to 
live  under  the  constitution  or  die  with  it.  Tlie  few  officers 
in  secret  communication  with  the  Four  Hundred  were  swept 
away  before  the  high-running  torrent  of  patriotic  wrath. 
Army  and  navy,  assembling  on  the  shore,  and  joined  by  their 
profoundly  sympatliizing  brethren  of  Samos,  resolved,  in 
solemn  Athenian  assembly,  that  the  change  which  had  been 
wrought  ill  the  laws  of  their  native  land  was  violent,  treach¬ 
erous,  and  void ;  that  no  obedience  could  be  paid  by  any 
citizen  to  the  mandates  of  the  new  government ;  that  they 
tendered,  as  ever,  unflinching  hostility  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
held  the  conspirators  at  home  their  deadly  foes.  A  purpose 
so  lofty  they  confirmed  with  an  oath,  and  proceeded  to  give 
it  effect  by  the  election  of  officers  for  tlic  state  the  current 
year.  Theirs  was  the  true  legitimacy.  They  were  Athens. 

“The  city,”  said  Thrasybulus,  with  impassioned  eloquence, 
“  has  revolted  from  us.”  Wherever  the  spirit  of  the  olden 
time  was  cherished,  wherever  tlie  institutions  so  dearly 
purchased  were  honored,  wherever  the  protecting  gods  were 
worshipped  in  sincerity  and  the  oaths  were  loyally  observed, 
there  was  Athens.  They  alone  had  the  sacred  fire,  while  the 
altar  was  cold.  They  bore  about  with  them  the  penates  of  a 
city  which  was  worse  than  burned.  The  Acropolis  and  the 
Parthenon,  the  Pciraeus  and  the  Long  Walls,  were  tlie  ruins 
of  a.  state ;  but  Pallas  Athene,  and  the  fathers,  and  the  glories, 
and  the  laws,  all, — all  were  theirs.  Those  who  abode  under 
the  shadow  of  Pcntclicus  were  the  exiles,  the  homeless,  the 
forlorn.  For  them  the  exclamation  of  the  dutiful  Kent  was 
doubly  true : 

“  Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here.” 
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“  The  scene,”  says  Mr.  Grote,  “  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  inspiring  in  the  history  of  Thucydides.”  The  world 
has  never  ceased  to  admire  the  resolution  of  that  silent 
chief,  “  Saevis  tranquillus  in  undis,”  that  if  the  last  resort 
failed  to  check  the  already  overshadowing  power  of  France, 
he  would  gather  his  comrades  on  their  ships,  and  plant 
Holland  upon  some  far  island  of  the  Pacific.  Not  unlike 
was  the  resolution  of  this  gallant  band;  “If  worst  comes 
to  worst,  and  all  other  hopes  fail  us,  our  fleet  shall  find 
places  of  refuge  and  a  city  for  us.”  Such  courage,  such 
devotion  were  not,  can  never  be,  in  vain.  The  usurpation  of 
the  Four  Hundred  passed  away  ;  for  the  spirit  of  Athenian 
freedom  was  mightier  than  fraud  or  violence. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST  IN  ITS  OUTWARD  APPEARANCE 
AND  ITS  HISTORICAL  INFLUENCE. 

BY  REV.  DR.  D.  AV.  SIMOS,  BERLIX. 

We  propose,  in  the  following  pages,  first,  to  call  attention 
to  the  contrast  between  the  estimate  formed  of  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  by  his  contemporaries  and  the  position 
it  has  actually  held  in  the  history  of  mankind  for  the  last 
eighteen  hundred  years ;  and  secondly,  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  of  this  phenomenon.  Outwardly  considered,  few 
events  have  had  less  significance  than  the  death  of  Jesus 
on  Calvary  ;  and  yet  his  death  has  formed  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  factors  in  the  life  of  humanity  ever  since  it  occurred. 
What  is  the  explanation  ?  Tliere  is  not  another  phenomenon 
of  human  history  remotely  comparable  to  it  —  not  even  that 
very  remarkable  phenomenon,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Buddhism.  The  existence  of  the  contrast  cannot  be  denied 
save  by  an  ignorance  so  dense  that  its  opinions  are  worthless. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  philosophical  historian  to 
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seek  to  account  for  it.  Nor,  considering  the  important 
practical  bearings  of  the  question,  ought  any  man  to  rest 
until  he  lias  found  a  solution.  Especially  ought  those 
philosophical  historians  to  recognize  their  obligation,  one  of 
whose  fundamental  principles  is,  that  the  course  run  by  the 
human  race  has  been  the  development  of  the  highest  reason, 
and  one  of  whose  prime  axioms  is :  Where  reason  is,  there 
must  reason  be  found. 

Attempts  without  number  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
problem  to  which  we  refer ;  and  one  solution  has  seemed  to 
satisfy  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  "wisest  and 
best  men  who  have  lived.  Is  that  solution  the  true  one? 
Or  does  the  problem  still  await  a  solution  ? 

We  shall  discuss  the  subject  before  us  under  three  heads: 

I.  I)i  what  Light  loas  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  regarded  by 

most  of  his  Contemporaries? 

II.  What  Position  has  his  Death  actually  held  in  the  Spir¬ 

itual  History  of  Humanitij? 

III.  What  is  the  Explanation  of  the  Contrast  between  the 

two  ? 

Let  us  then  consider, 

I.  The  Light  in  which  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  was 
regarded  by  most  of  his  Contemporaries. 

1.  How  it  appeared  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks. 
Those  who  were  immediately  concerned  with  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Jesus  evidently  regarded  it  as  in  itself  an  event  of 
slight  consequence. 

Pilate,  for  example,  by  the  very  readiness  which  he  evinced 
to  let  Jesus  go,  showed  that  ho  attached  little  importance  to 
his  life ;  and  if  his  life  were  of  small  consequence,  of  how 
much  less  his  death !  He,  for  his  part,  found  no  fault  in 
him ;  he  felt  that  to  execute  him  w'ould  be  needless  cruelty. 
He  saw  clearly  that  the  objections  brought  against  him,  so 
far  as  they  came  under  his  cognizance,  w’ere  false,  and  that 
his  accusers  were  stirred  by  envy;  and  yet  he  delivered 
Jesus  to  be  crucified  !  The  fact  was,  he  had  an  opportunity 
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of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Jewish  people  and  thus  securing 
a  little  popularity  without  risk  and  at  little  cost,  and  there¬ 
fore  let  them  have  their  way.  For  a  man  in  his  position  to 
“  take  water,  and  wash  his  hands  before  the  multitude, 
saying,  ‘  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  ;  see 
ye  to  it,’  ”  ^  was  to  show  for  his  victim  and  everything 
relating  to  him  a  profound  indifTereiice,.  or  even  contempt. 

The  general  sentiment  is  reflected  clearly  enough,  also, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  ofl&cials  who  had  to  see  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  sentence.  The  simple  details  given  by  the  evan¬ 
gelists  ^  betray  a  cold-blooded  cruelty  and  unconcern  such  as 
the  slightest  sense  of  the  significance  of  the  transaction 
would  have  rendered  impossible :  “  They  stripped  him,  and 
put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe ;  they  platted  a  crown  of  thorns 
and  put  it  on  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his  right  hand ;  and 
they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked  him,  saying. 
Hail,  king  of  the  Jews!  And  they  spit  upon  him,  and  took 
the  reed  and  smote  him  on  the  head.  And  after  they  had 
mocked  him,  they  took  the  robe  off  from  him,  and  put  his 
own  garment  on  him.’’  While  he  hung  on  the  cross, 
they  parted  his  garments  among  them,  casting  lots ;  and 
sitting  down,  watched  him.  It  is  true  the  bitterness  and 
scorn  felt  for  Christ’s  person  by  the  Jews  seems  to  have 
passed  over  to  the  Roman  soldiers  ;  but  that  the  death  they 
were  bringing  about  with  such  a  brutal  spirit  was  in  itself 
more  than  the  death  of  the  malefactors  who  shared  Jesus’s 
fate,  they  had  not  the  remotest  conception.  To  one  man 
alone,  to  the  centurion,  does  a  passing  glimpse  seem  to  have 
been  vouchsafed  into  the  character  of  him  who  hung  before 
his  eyes  on  the  cross ;  but  ho  too  did  not  dream  that  “  the 
“  Son  of  God,”  as  ho  termed  him,  was,  at  the  moment  of 
giving  up  the  ghost,  accomplishing  that  reconciliation  of 
heaven  and  earth  which  had  been  the  object  of  the  deepest 
yearnings  of  all  the  ages. 

^  See  Matt,  xxvii.  24  sq. ;  Mark  xv.  15  sq. ;  Luke  xxiii.  22  sq. ;  John  xix.  6  sq. 

^  The  momentary  qualm  of  conscience,  or  perhaps  superstitious  fear,  to  which 
John  alludes,  must  have  disappeared  again  directly. 
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Nor  did  the  higher  Roman  authorities  —  the  authorities 
to  whom  Pilate  was  answerable  attach  any  importance  to  the 
crime  he  committed  in  putting  Jesus  to  death.  For  this 
event  lie  was  certainly  never  called  to  account.  On  the 
contrary,  to  judge  by  analogy,  one  may  imagine  that  he 
would  rather  earn  praise  than  blame  for  preventing  a  dis¬ 
turbance  by  sacrificing  Jesus.  So  long  as  peace  and  the 
semblance  of  contentment  were  preserved,  the  life  of  this  or 
that  man  was  of  little  consequence.^ 

Contemporary  Roman  and  Greek  writers,  both  by  the  way 
in  which  they  mention  the  event  and  by  their  silence,  treat 
the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  trivial  occurrence. 

Tacitus  (a.d.  61-117)  in  his  account  of  the  great  fire  of 
Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  tells  us  that  the  emperor, 
“  in  order  to  suppress  the  reports  which  charged  him  with 
the  deed,  accused  other  people  of  it,  and  inflicted  on  those 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Christians  the  most  exquisite 
punishments.  The  originator  of  this  name  was  one  Christ, 
who  was  punished  with  death  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by 
Pontius  Pilate  the  procurator.”  He  afterwards  speaks  also 
of  Christianity  as  a  superstitio  exsecrabilis,  and  refers  to  both 
Christians  and  Jews  as  being  in  many  cases  taken  into 
custody,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  Rome 
as  because  they  were  haters  of  the  entire  human  race.  The 
death  of  Christ  had  obviously  no  meaning  to  this  most 
philosophic  historian  save  that  of  the  merited  end  of  a 
wretched  impostor. 

Suetonius  (a.d.  54-110)  refers  in  his  Life  of  Claudius  to 
the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Rome,  assigning  as  the 
reason  that  they  were  constantly  exciting  uproars  at  the 
instigation  of  Chrestus  (Christ) ;  and  in  the  Life  of  Nero 
informs  us  that  the  Christians  —  a  sect  given  up  to  a  new 
and  pernicious  superstition  —  were  punished  with  death. 

1  Pilate  was  removed  from  office  by  Vitellius  the  President  of  Syria  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  disturbances  to  which  his  violence  and  tyranny  gave  rise,  and 
which  could  only  be  suppressed  by  force  of  arms.  See  Josephus,  Antiquities 
18,  3,  1  sq. ;  Jewish  War  2,  9,  2  sq. 
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So  far  was  the  death  of  Jesus  from  being  to  him  of  any 
weight  that  he  does  not  even  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  having 
occurred  prior  to  the  great  fire  of  Rome.  He  speaks  as 
though  Chrestus  were  personally  the  exciter  of  the  tumults 
in  question. 

Pliny  the  Younger  (a.d.  62-117)  describes  the  Christians 
as  holding  a  pravam  et  immodicam  superstitionem,  but  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  crucifixion  on  Calvary.^ 

Lucian  (a.d.  120-200)  introduces  into  his  Life  of  Pere¬ 
grine  ^  a  reference  to  the  worship  paid  by  the  Christians  to 
the  crucified  impostor,  and  terms  Jesus  ironically,  “the 
great  man  who  was  impaled  in  Palestine.”  But  that  such 
a  death  should  or  could  have  any  great  significance  never 
occurs  to  him. 

How  difficult  it  was,  and  must  always  have  been,  for 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  attach  any  importance  to  this  event, 
we  may  learn  also  from  the  mode  in  which  their  writers 
allude  to  the  Christian  belief  on  the  subject.  Celsus,  for 
example,  who  probably  lived  early  in  the  second  century, 
bases  on  the  death  of  Christ  arguments  against  his  having 
the  elevated  characteristics  ascribed  to  him  by  Christian 
believers.  The  notion  of  their  worshipping  as  the  Son  of 
God  a  man  who  had  been  so  ignominiously  put  to  death  was 
in  his  eyes  intensely  absurd.  And  that  his  death  should  be 
for  the  destruction  of  the  devil  and  sin  he  is  quite  unable  to 
admit.  The  worshippers  of  the  captured  and  dead  Christ 
he  compares  to  the  Getae  who  worshipped  Tmolus.^  Ter- 
tullian  (a.d.  160-220)  says  that  the  Pagans  called  Christians 
crucis  religiosi,  crucis  antisiitesy  crucicolae,  by  way  of  nick¬ 
name.^  In  the  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix,  between  Caecilius 
and  Octavius,  the  former,  the  representative  of  heathen 
objections  to  Christianity,  is  introduced  as  speaking  with 
abhorrence  of  those  who*  worship  one  punished  with  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  the  crimes  he  had  committed, 

1  See  Pliny,  Epist.  ix.,  x.  ^  Peregrinus  Proteus. 

®  Orig.  Contra  Celsum,  lib.  ii.,  iii.,  vi. 

*  Tertull.  Apolog.  cap.  xvi. ;  Ad  Naiiones,  lib.  i.  cap.  xii. 
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and  ridiculing’  the  reverence  of  Christians  for  the  cross.^ 
Lactantius  (a.d.  330)  writes :  “  It  is  made  a  matter  of  oppro¬ 
brium  against  us,  both  that  we  worship  a  man  at  all,  and 
that  wo  worship  one  who  was  tortured  and  put  to  death.”  2 
And  Arnobius  (a.d.  300)  expresses  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  heathen  in  the  words,  “  We  [the  heathens]  are  not 
angry  with  you  because  you  worship  the  omnipotent  God, 
hut  because  you  pay  daily  homage  to  a  man,  whom  you 
maintain  to  have  been  God,  and  who  was  put  to  death  in  a 
way  that  is  a  disgrace  even  to  the  vile.”  ^  These  testimonies, 
selected  from  among  many  others,  are  surely  clear  proof,  if 
proof  were  required,  that  the  heathen,  at  all  events,  were  as 
far  as  possible  from  attaching  importance  to  the  death  of 
Christ.  Nor  was  it  possible,  considering  the  estimate  in 
which  death  by  crucifixion  was  held,  that  anything  but 
contempt  should  be  felt  for  the  man  who  underwent  such  a 
puishment.  Seneca  styles  the  cross,  infelix  lignum ;  Livy, 
infelix  arbor;  Apuleius,  crux  damnata ;  others,  in/amis 
stipes.  The  punishment  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  crudelis- 
simum  deterrimumque  supplicium ;  by  Apuleius  as  extrema 
poena ;  by  Tacitus  as  servile  supplicium. 

2.  Hoio  it  appeared  to  the  Jews. 

The  priests,  scribes,  and  elders  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  the  means  of  securing  Christ’s  condemnation,  un¬ 
doubtedly  regarded  his  death  as  a  triumph,  as  the  removal 
of  a  danger.  No  thought  of  its  being  the  divinely  foreknown 
and  fore-ordained  completion  of  their  enemy’s  mission  ever 
entered  their  minds.  The  advice  given  by  Caiaphas — “It  is 
expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people”  —  meant, 
so  far  as  the  words  expressed  the  views  of  himself  and  com¬ 
panions,  ‘  to  avert  the  peril  this  man  threatens  to  bring  on  us 
and  the  nation,  it  is  better  that  he  be  put  out  of  the  way  ; 
it  is  better  that  one  suffer,  rather  than  that  the  many  suffer.’ 
How  far  any  of  them  were  from  discerning  the  significance 

1  Minucius  Felix.  Octavius.  ^  Lactantius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xvi. 

®  Arnobius,  Adversus  Gcntcs,  lib.  i. 
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of  the  death  of  Jesus  is  sufficiently  clear  from  their  conduct 
on  Calvary.  The  chief  priests,  we  read  in  Matt,  xxvii., 
with  the  Scribes  and  elders,  mocked  him,  saying:  “He  saved 
others,  himself  he  cannot  save.  If  he  be  the  king  of  Israel, 
let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  wull  believe 
him.  He  trusted  in  God  ;  let  him  deliver  him  now  if  he 
will  have  him ;  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God.”  The 
passers-by,  too,  “reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads,  and 
saying.  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in 
three  days,  save  thyself.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come 
down  from  the  cross.”  Even  one  of  his  fellow-sufferers 
“  railed  on  him,  saying.  If  thou  be  Christ,  save  thyself  and 
us ’’(Luke  xxiii.  39).  Not  the  vaguest  idea  that  the  Son  of 
God  could  not  descend  from  the  cross  —  could  not  in  their 
sense  save  himself — without  failing  to  accomplish  the  work 
committed  to  him,  crossed  their  minds.  It  was  his  life  they 
feared ;  it  was  to  his  life  they  attached  importance :  dead, 
he  was  dead.  The  request  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees, 
that  the  sepulchre  might  be  made  sure  (Matt,  xxvii.  64)  until 
the  third  day,  lest  the  disciples  should  come  by  night  and 
steal  him  away,  and  say  unto  the  people.  He  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  the  last  error  be  worse  tliaii  the  first,  shows 
also  that  the  death  in  itself  was  to  them  a  trivial  affair. 
These  were  the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ  among  the  Jews. 

3.  How  it  appeared  to  his  Friends  and  Disciples. 

But  he  had  friends,  well-wishers,  and  disciples ;  in  wdiat 
light  did  his  death  appear  to  them  ?  As  a  most  sad  and 
cruel  event,  but  certainly  not  as  an  event  of  the  profound 
significance  which  they  afterwards  saw  it  to  possess.  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  went  to  Pilate,  and  besought  him  that  he 
might  take  away  the  body  of  Jesus ;  and  he  took  it,  and  laid 
it  in  a  new  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  thus  paying,  as  he 
supposed,  the  last  honors  to  his  friend  and  master  (Matt, 
xxvii.  60;  John  xix.  38).  Nicodemus,  which  at  the  first 
came  to  Jesus  by  night,  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and 
aloes,  about  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  wound  the  body 
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of  Jesus  in  linen  clothes,  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of 
the  Jews  was  to  embalm ;  wishing  at  all  events  to  preserve 
the  mortal  remains  of  his  rabbi  as  long  as  possible  (John 
xix.  39).  Mary  Magdalene  and  other  women  prepared  spices 
and  ointments  for  the  same  purpose,  and,  not  finding  the 
body  of  Jesus,  supposed  the  gardener  or  some  other  person 
had  removed  it.  But  no  one  of  them  breathes  a  syllable 
indicating  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  the  death  Jesus 
had  endured.  Nor  is  a  different  impression  made  upon  us 
by  the  simple  and  touching  story  of  the  walk  to  Emmaus. 
As  the  disciples  tell  their  unknown  companion,  in  the  most 
artless  possible  way,  how  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  been  a 
prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  all  the  people ;  how 
they  had  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  should  have 
redeemed  Israel ;  how  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  had  deliv¬ 
ered  him  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and  crucified  him  ;  and 
how  certain  of  their  number  had  astonished  them  all  by 
saying  that  they  had  been  early  to  the  sepulchre  where 
Jesus  was  laid,  had  not  found  his  body,  but  had  seen  a 
vision  of  angels  which  said  that  he  was  alive ;  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  they  had  never  dreamed  of  the  crucifixion, — 
which  robbed  them  of  their  beloved  master,  blasted  their 
brightest  hopes,  and  quenched  the  purest  joys  their  lives 
had  known, — having  a  profound,  an  universal  significance. 

Confirmatory  evidence  that  these  were  the  lights  in  which 
the  death  of  Jesus  appeared  to  contemporary  Jews,  foes 
and  friends,  and  that  it  could  not  well  bo  otherwise  regarded, 
is  supplied  also  by  Jewish  works  written  and  opinions  reported 
during  the  succeeding  two  or  three  centuries.  Philo  Judaeus 
(who  was  born  twenty  years  before  Christ,  and  died  about 
A.D.  50),  the  Alexandrian,  never  so  much  as  mentioned  the 
name  of  Jesus  or  any  circumstance  connected  with  his  life 
or  history ;  and  yet  he  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
remained  in  ignorance  of  what  passed  in  Jerusalem.  Jose¬ 
phus  (a.d.  37-93)  does  not  allude  to  Christ  with  a  single 
syllable  in  his  “  History  of  the  Jewish  War,”  although  he 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  Procuratorship  of  Pontius 
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Pilate.  In  liis  later  work,  that  on  the  Jewish  Antiquities, 
occur  two  passages  in  which  Christ  is  mentioned.  The 
second  one,^  in  giving  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James, 
simply  says  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Christ.  Tlie  first 
passage®  is  one  of  great  importance,  if  it  he  not  a  Christian 
interpolation.  It  runs  as  follows :  “  At  that  time  lived  also 
Jesus,  a  wise  man,  —  if  it  be  allowable  to  call  him  a  man  — 
for  he  was  an  accomplisher  of  wonderful  works  and  a  teacher 
of  men  who  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure ;  and  drew  to 
himself  many,  both  Jews  and  Greeks.  This,  was  Christ; 
and  although  Pilate  punished  him  with  the  death  of  the 
cross  at  the  complaint  of  our  chief  men,  those  who  loved  him 
at  first  did  not  cease :  for  he  appeared  to  them  on  the  third 
day  again  alive,  the  divine  prophets  having  declared  these 
and  myriads  of  other  wonderful  things  about  him.  To  the 
present  day  the  tribe  of  Christians,  called  after  this  same  man, 
has  not  failed.”  Supposing  Josephus  himself  to  have  written 
these  words,  which  we  greatly  doubt,  still  they  evince  no 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  Mishna, 
although  it  introduces  many  Rabbis  who  lived  at  or  about 
the  time  of  Christ,  never  mentions  the  name  of  the  latter  or 
refers  to  any  one  of  his  sayings.®  Both  in  the  Babylonian 
and  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  are  passages  relating  to  Jesus.  ^ 
The  former  adduces  a  tradition  that  “  Jesus  was  crucified  on 
the  day  of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath.  Forty  days  long  an 
Herald  walked  before  him  who  proclaimed  aloud,  ‘  He  is  to 
be  stoned  l^ecause  he  has  practised  magical  arts  and  excited 

*  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  cap.  9,  1. 

*  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  3,  3.  A  small  library  might  be  formed  of  the  treatises 
discussing  this  passage.  Some  consider  it  altogether  spurious ;  others  maintain 
merely  portions  of  it  to  be  interpolations ;  and  others  believe  the  whole  to  be 
genuine.  We,  for  our  part,  agree  with  the  first  mentioned ;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  for  examining  the  point.  It  has  no  special  bearing  upon  our  present 
argument. 

®  The  Mishna  was  probably  collected  about  a  d.  219;  but  portions  of  it  are 
certainly  as  old  as,  if  not  older,  than  the  Christian  era. 

*  The  Jerusalem  Gemara  was  collected  about  a.d.  390 ;  the  Babylonian  about 
500 ;  but  both  include  much  that  is  centuries  older.  See,  for  example.  Tract. 
Sanhedrim  43,  67,  Fol.  107 ;  Sota,  Fol.  47 ;  Sabbath,  Fol.  104. 
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and  seduced  the  Israelites.’  Whoso  is  able  to  advance  any¬ 
thing  to  prove  him  innocent,  let  him  come  and  declare  it ! 
As  no  evidence  of  his  innocence  could  be  adduced,  they  cruci¬ 
fied  him  on  the  day  before  the  Feast  of  Passover.”  ^  The 
other  passages  either  do  not  allude  at  all  to  his  death,  or 
else  in  a  manner  even  more  superficial  than  in  the  one  just 
quoted.2  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Dialogue  with  Tryplio,®  repre¬ 
sents  the  Jew  as  objecting :  “  Be  assured  that  all  our  nation 
waits  for  Christ ;  and  we  admit  that  all  the  scriptures  which 
you  have  quoted  refer  to  him.  Moreover,  I  do  also  admit 
that  the  name  of  Jesus,  by  which  the  Son  of  Nave  (Nun)  was 
called,  has  inclined  me  very  strongly  to  adopt  this  view. 
But  whether  Christ  should  be  so  shamefully  crucified,  this 
we  are  in  doubt  about.  For  whosoever  is  crucified  is  said  in 
the  law  to  be  accursed  ;  so  that  I  am  exceedingly  incredulous 
on  this  point.  It  is  quite  clear,  indeed,  that  the  scriptures 
announce  that  Clirist  had  to  suffer ;  but  we  wish  to  learn  if 
you  can  prove  it  to  us  whether  it  was  by  the  suffering  cursed 
in  the  law.  Prove  to  us  whether  he  must  be  crucified  and 
die  so  disgracefully  and  so  dishonorably  by  the  death  cursed 
in  the  law.  For  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  even  to  think  of 
this.”  There  is  every  reason  for  assuming  that  Trypho’s 
words  express  the  feelings  most  natural  to,  and  most  widely 
cherished  by,  the  Jews.^ 

1  Tract.  Sanhedrim,  Fol.  43. 

2  We  quote  these  authorities  because  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  con¬ 
tain  much  precipitated  Jewish  sentiment  of  far  earlier  date,  which,  considering 
the  conservative  tendency  of  the  nation,  need  not  occasion  surprise. 

8  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  89,  90.  We  quote  the  translation  published  by  Clark 
of  Edinburgh. 

*  We  might  have  quoted  also  the  Toldoth  Jeshu,  or  Jewish  “  History  of 
Jesus  ” ;  for,  although  first  brought  to  light  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  con¬ 
tains  fragments  of  a  tradition  which  was  probably  current  among  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  parts  of  which  we  find  in  Origen’s  work  against 
Celsus.  As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  Toldoth,  we 
will  add  a  word  or  two  about  its  character  and  contents.  There  exist  two 
versions  of  the  book  ;  but  who  were  their  ^vriters  is  totally  unknown.  Both  of 
them  contain  the  most  extravagant  stories  and  frightful  blasphemies.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  version  first  published  by  Huldrich  in  Leyden  in  1705,  under  the 
title,  “Historia  Jeschuae  Nazareni  a  Judacis  blaspheme  corrupta,”  Jesus  w'as 
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If  there  is  one  tiling  clearer  than  another  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  Christianity,  whether  viewed  with  the 
eye  of  hostile  criticism  or  of  loving  belief,  it  is  that  neither 
its  friends  nor  its  foes  originally  saw  any  special  significance 
in  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  founder.  His  death,  as  such,  was 
no  more  than  the  death  of  his  companions  in  tribulation. 
We  might  even  question  whether  his  friends  deemed  him  a 
martyr  to  the  truth. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  our  task,  which  is 
briefly  to  review  the  position  held  by  the  death  of  Christ  in 
the  spiritual  history  of  humanity. 

1.  The  View  taken  hy  the  Personal  Disciples  of  Jesus. 

Scarcely  had  three  months  elapsed  when  we  find  the  men 
whom  Jesus  had  appointed  apostles  and  who  had  followed 
him  as  disciples  —  men  almost  exclusively  drawn  from  the 
uncultivated  classes ;  who,  though  their  souls  had  been 
touched  by  the  spiritual  power,  life,  and  light  of  the  master, 
had  probably  been  mainly  spurred  on  by  dreams  of  realizing 

a  son  of  adultery  —  the  son  of  Miriam  a  Friseusc,  wife  of  Papus,  by  Joseph 
Pandira  of  Nazareth.  Jesus,  when  ho  was  grown  up  and  heard  that  he  was  an 
illegitimate  child,  is  said  to  have  crushed  his  mother’s  breasts  between  the  door 
and  the  door-post,  and  to  have  killed  his  father.  As  a  sample  of  the  stories  it 
contains,  we  may  quote  the  following :  “  One  day  Jesus  asked  a  shepherd  the  way. 
Too  lazy  to  get  up,  the  man  simply  pointed  with  his  foot  in  the  direction  which 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  ought  to  take.  Shortly  after,  they  meet  a  shepherdess ; 
and  she,  being  asked  the  way,  accompanied  them  till  they  came  to  a  stone  that 
served  as  a  sign-post.  Jesus  blessed  the  girl,  and  wished  that  she  might  become 
the  wife  of  the  shepherd.  Peter  asked :  ‘  Why  didst  thou  bless  the  shepherd, 
by  wishing  that  this  woman  might  become  his  wife  ?  ’  Jesus  answered :  ‘  Be¬ 
cause  he  is  idle,  and  she,  being  active,  will  be  able  to  keep  her  husband,  who 
would  otherwise  fare  ill ;  for  I  am  a  compassionate  God,  and  appoint  marriages 
according  to  the  works  of  men.  David  prophesied  of  me  in  Psalm  cii.  24,  ‘  He 
weakened  my  strength  in  the  way.’  ”  One  of  his  miracles  was  rowing  about 
on  the  sea  seated  on  a  millstone;  a  power  which  he  had  in  consequence  of 
uttering  the  name  of  God,  to  which  tlie  Jews  ascribe  a  magical  force. 

Further  details  may  be  found  in  Eiscnmcngcr’s  “  Entdeckte  Judenthum,”  in 
Origen’s  work  against  Celsus,  and  in  a  little  book  entitled  “  Die  Urtheile  her- 
drischer  und  judischer  Schriftsteller  iiber  Jesus  und  dieersten  Christen,”  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  several  references,  though  Ave  have  used  them  for  a  purpose 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  anonymous  author. 
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their  country’s  hopes  and  thus  promoting  their  own  temporal 
interests ;  who  had  hoped  against  hope,  notwithstanding  the 
strango  and  to  them  foolish  ideas  and  words  of  Jesus,  as  long 
as  he  lived ;  but  who  were  scattered  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd  by  his  death ;  —  these  men  we  find  giving  utterance 
to  conceptions  totally  opposed  to  all  that  we  know  of  them 
before.  We  find  them  proclaiming  publicly  that  the  Jesus 
who  had  been  ignominiously  nailed  to  the  cross  was  a  man 
approved  of  God,  though  according  to  the  law  every  crucified 
man  was  accursed ;  that  God  had  showed  before  by  the 
mouth  of  all  his  prophets  that  he,  the  Christ,  should  suffer 
(Acts  iii.  18) ;  that  he  was  delivered  by  tlie  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  (Acts  ii.  23),  being  the 
Prince  of  Life  (Acts  iii.  15) ;  that  there  is  no  salvation  in  any 
other,  none  other  name  being  given  under  heaven  among 
men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  (Acts  iv.  13).  Nor  can 
there  bo  any  reasonable  doubt  tliat  the  teachings  of  the 
apostles  regarding  the  crucifixion  very  soon  acquired  the 
clearness  and  definiteness  which  we  find  in  the  Epistles  of 
Peter  and  of  John ;  where  the  former  speaks  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  blood  of  sprinkling  (1  Pet.  i.  2) ;  of  our 
being  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ' as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  from  our  vain 
conversation  (1  Pet.  i.  18,  19)  ;  of  his  suffering  for  us  and 
bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  healing  us  by 
his  stripes  (1  Pet.  ii.  21-24) ;  of  his  having  once  suffered 
for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to 
God  (1  Pet.  iii.  18) :  while  the  latter,  the  beloved  disciple, 
tells  us  that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world 
(1  John  ii.  2) ;  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us  (1  John 
iii.  16).  1  Now  even  supposing  that  the  Tubingen  view  of 

1  It  seems  to  us  that  neither  scripture  nor  the  psychological  constitution  of 
man  waitant  us  in  supposing  that  the  first  teachings  of  the  disciples  were  as 
clear  as  their  later  ones.  The  later  were  not  Opposed  to,  but  they  certainly 
were  a  development  of,  the  earlier.  And  it  strikes  us  that  a  most  powerful 
argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  might  be  drawn  from 
a  comparison  of  its  doctrinal  teachings  with  those  especially  of  the  first  Epistle 
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the  Epistles  of  John  and  Peter  as  the  products  of  a  later  age. 
and  the  reflections  of  a  later  phase  of  thought  had  been 
established,  there  would  still  be  satisfactory  reasons  for 
assuming  tliat  the  conception  of  the  death  of  Jesus  just 
quoted  was  the  one  germinantly,  if  not  substantially,  held 
at  the  early  date  to  which  we  are  alluding.  Such  passages 
as  Acts  ii.  23,  “  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  of 
God  ”  ;  or  Acts  iii.  18,  “  those  things  which  God  before  had 
showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should 
suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled  ”  ;  or  Acts  iii.  26,  “  God  sent  him 
to  bless  you  in  turning  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities  ”  ; 
or  lastly.  Acts  ii.  38,  “  Repent  and  bo  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  for  the  remission  of  sins,”  are  the  vague  expression  of  a 
state  of  feeling  which  must  recognize  in  the  statements  of 
the  Epistles  the  distinct  expression  of  its  real  essence. 

This  is  the  first  problem  presented  by  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  :  How  came  tliese  disciples  to  entertain  such  views  of 
the  death  which  had  been  the  death-knell  of  their  hopes  and 
joys  ? 

2.  Not  only  did  these  uneducated,  dispirited  men  pro¬ 
claim  a  conception  of  the  ignominious  event  to  which  no  one 
had  at  first  dreamed  of  attaching  any  special  significance,  that 
ran  counter  to  all  their  own  and  their  countrymen’s  preju¬ 
dices  ;  but,  what  is  even  more  surprising,  actually  persuaded 
a  considerable  number  of  their  antagonists  to  accept  the 
same  view.  The  very  men  who  had  made  a  mock  of  the 
apostles,  became  pricked  in  their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter 
and  the  rest,  “  men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  ’’(Acts 
iii.  37) ;  and  formed  themselves  into  a  community  which  recog¬ 
nized  Jesus  as  the  corner-stone,  in  whose  name  alone  there  is 
salvation  (Acts  iv.  11, 12)  and  as  the  “  Saviour  who  giveth 
repentance  to  Israel  and  the  remission  of  sins  ”  (Acts  v.  31) ; 
—  in  a  word,  whose  constitutive  principle  and  bond  of  union 


of  Peter  —  a  comparison  showing  how  Peter’s  mind  grew  to  fuller  clearness, 
and  how  what  he  is  reported  to  have  preached  at  first  was  just  such  a  basis  of 
what  he  wrote  later  as  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 

VoL.  XX  V.  No.  100. 
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was  belief  in  the  death  of  the  Nazarene  as  a  death  for 
human  sin.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tells  us  that  three 
thousand  souls  were  added  in  one  day  ;  but  even  if  this  were 
an  exaggeration  —  which  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
believing  it  to  be  —  one  thing  is  clear:  the  newly-formed 
community  was  sufficiently  large  and  important  to  excite  a 
severe  persecution.  No  critic  has  called  in  question  the 
reality  of  tlie  persecution  spoken  of  in  Acts  viii.  1 ;  and  one 
can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  Jewish  leaders  were  foolish 
enough  to  stir  up  a  persecution  merely  because  a  handful  of 
poor  men  was  preaching  a  view  of  Christ’s  death  which  to 
the  natural  mind  must  always  appear  absurd. 

This  is  a  second  problem  :  how  came  Jews,  either  inhabi¬ 
tants  of,  or  sojourners  in  Jerusalem,  or  both,  who  probably 
knew  all  about  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  and  had  possibly 
witnessed  and  mocked  at  his  crucifixion,  to  consent  to  do 
after  his  burial  what  they  refused  to  do  before  ;  namely,  take 
upon  them  the  reproach  of  his  name  and  expose  themselves 
to  rejection,  expatriation,  imprisonment,  and  death  on  his 
account  ? 

3.  Within  three  years  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  we  see  the 
principal  and  most  zealous  agent  in  the  persecution  to  which 
we  have  referred,  suddenly  allying  himself,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  with  the  community  against  which  he  had  “breathed 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter  ”  (Acts  ix.  1).  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
who  said  of  himself  at  Jerusalem  before  his  countrymen 
(Acts  xxii.  3),  “  I  am  verily  a  man  which  am  a  Jew,  born  in 
Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  brought  up  in  this  city  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel,  taught  according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the 
law  of  the  fathers,  and  zealous  toward  God,  as  ye  are  this  day  ” ; 
who  afterwards,  in  perfect  harmony  herewith,  wrote  to  the 
Galatians  (Gal.  i.  14) ;  “  I  profited  in  the  Jews’  religion  above 
many  my  equals  in  mine  own  nation,  being  more  exceed¬ 
ingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  ” ;  who  after 
his  conversion  loved  his  countrymen  so  passionately  that  he 
could  use  the  strong  words :  “  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I 
lie  not,  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  that  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in 
my  heart ;  for  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from 
Christ  for  my  bretlircn,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesli 
(Rom  ix.  1-3) ;  who  had  probably  known  Jesus,  and  if  he 
were  not  present  at,  was  fully  aware  of  tlie  fact  and  circum¬ 
stances  of,  his  crucifixion,  and  who  had  “  verily  thought  with 
himself  that  he  ought  to  do  many  things  against  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ”  (Acts  xxvi.  9) ;  —  this  same  Saul  burst  all 
the  ties  of  blood,  custom,  country,  belief,  religion,  and  adopted, 
and  began  to  preach  with  most  fiery  energy,  such  ideas  as  that 
“I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  mo ;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in 
thej^flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me”  (Gal.  ii.  20);  “Christ  hath  re¬ 
deemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
us ;  for  it  is  written,  cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree”  (Gal.  iii.  13) ;  “  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in 

that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us . being 

justified  by  his  blood  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through 
him”  (Rom.  v.  8,  9).  And  so  possessed  was  he  by  the  un¬ 
fathomable  significance  of  that  apparently  most  unimportant 
event,  that  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  he  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  the  almost  extatic  words  :  “  God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world  ” 
(Gal.  vi.  14).  1 

Tills  is  the  third  problem  which  calls  for  solution :  How  a 
man  of  Paul’s  training,  ability,  intelligence,  sincere  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and  burning  contempt 
for  the  new  sect,  should  come  to  make  that  very  thing  his 
glory  which  was  once  in  his  eyes  the  uttermost  ignominy  ? 

4.  During  the  next  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  wq  find 

^  We  have  purposely  quoted  solely  from  the  four  principal  Epistles  of  Paul, 
—  namely,  those  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians,  —  because  even 
the  wildest  criticism  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  genuineness  and  authen¬ 
ticity.  We  shall  refer  further  on  to  the  explanation  of  Paul’s  conversion  given 
by  Dr.  Baiir  of  Tubingen  and  his  school. 
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the  view  of  the  death  of  Jesus  which  the  apostles,  including 
Paul,  had  preached,  further  adopted  and  advocated  by  thoui 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  of  all  classes  and  con¬ 
ditions,  and  in  all  countries ;  and  that  in  the  face  of  every 
species  of  opposition  and  persecution  that  subtle  cruelty  could 
devise  or  strong  political  authorities  carry  out.  Hundreds 
of  communities  were  formed  whose  constitutive  principle 
was  the  recognition  of  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  If  we  only  cast  our  eye  superficially 
over  the  pages  of  the  church  writers  of  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  singular  unanimity  with 
which  they  reiterate,  not  slavishly,  but  under  forms  suggested 
by  their  own  peculiar  training  and  circumstances,  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  first  apostles  on  this  central  and  vital  theme.  It 
will  be  of  interest,  however,  to  adduce  the  principal  names  and 
let  them  speak  for  themselves.  Clement  of  Rome  (about 
A.D  97),  a  man  of  appreciative,  if  not  productive  mind,  sound, 
practical  judgment,  and  general  culture,  says,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Corinthians:^  “Let  us  reverence  Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood 
was  given  for  us  ”  (chap,  xxi.) ;  “  On  account  of  the  love 
he  bore  us,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  gave  his  blood  for  us  by 
the  "will  of  God ;  his  flesh  for  our  flesh,  and  his  soul  for  our 
souls”  (chap,  xlix.) ;  “Let  us  look  steadfastly  to  the  blood 
of  Christ  and  see  how  precious  that  blood  is  to  God,  which 
having  been  shed  for  our  salvation  has  set  the  grace  of  repent¬ 
ance  before  the  whole  world”  (chap.  vii.).  In  the  so-called 
Epistle  of  Barnabas^  (about  a.d.  107-120)  we  read :  “  the  Son 
of  God  who  is  Lord,  and  who  will  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead,  suffered  that  his  stroke  might  give  us  life :  —  the  Son  of 
God  could  not  have  suffered  except  for  our  sakes  ’’(chap.  vii.). 

^  With  the  majority  of  authorities  at  the  present  day  we  regard  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Clement  as  spurious.  But,  whoever  may  have  been  its  author,  its 
teachings  on  this  matter  are  identical  with  those  of  the  other  writings  of  this 
period. 

2  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  this  Barnabas  is  the  Barnabas  mentioned  in  Acts 
iv.  36  and  elsewhere ;  nor  would  it  be  a  gain  to  the  church  and  Christianity  to 
establish  their  identity. 
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Ignatius  writing  about  A.D.  107  or  116, ^  speaks  of  Jesus  as 
«  giving  himself  an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God  ”  (Epli.  i.) ; 
as  being  nailed  to  the  cross  for  us  in  the  flesh,  and  suffering 
all  things  for  our  sakes,  that  we  might  be  saved  (Smjrna, 
i.  2) ;  as  having  died  for  us  (Rom.  vii.).  Polycarp,  the 
martyr  (before  a.d.  107),  who,  according  to  Irenaeus  his 
disciple,  was  instructed  by  the  apostles  and  brought  into 
contact  with  many  who  had  seen  Christ,^  uses  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Pliilippians  such  words  as,  “  who  for  our  sins  suffered 
even  unto  death”  (chap,  i.) ;  “  who  bore  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree ;  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in 
his  mouth,  but  endured  all  things  for  us  that  we  might  live 
in  him”  (chap.  viii.).  In  the  calmly  philosophic  but  also 
deeply  earnest  Epistle  to  Diognetus  (during  the  second  cen¬ 
tury),  whose  writer  is  unknown,  we  find  the  following  noble 
passage  —  than  which  a  nobler  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
Christian  production :  “  He  himself  took  on  him  the  burden 
of  our  iniquities ;  ho  gave  his  own  Son  as  a  ransom  for 
us  —  the  Holy  One  for  transgressors,  the  Blameless  One  for 
the  wicked,  the  Righteous  One  for  the  unrighteous,  the  Incor¬ 
ruptible  One  for  the  corruptible,  the  Immortal  One  for  them 
that  are  mortal.  For  what  other  thing  was  capable  of  cover¬ 
ing  our  sins  than  his  righteousness  ?  By  what  other  one 
was  it  possible  that  we,  the  wicked  and  ungodly,  could  be 
justified,  than  by  the  one  only  Son  of  God  ?  Oh  sweet 
exchange !  Oh  unsearchable  operation !  Oh  benefit  surpassing 
all  expectation !  That  the  wickedness  of  many  should  be  hid 
in  a  single  righteous  One,  and  that  the  righteousness  of  One 
should  justify  many  transgressors!”  (chap.  ix.).  Justin 
Martyr,  a  Samaritan  by  birth,  trained  in  the  schools  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  afterwards  converted  to  Christianity,  and  put  to  death 
ill  Rome  about  a.d.  161-168,3  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

^  We  have  quoted  passages  only  which  arc  found  both  in  the  short  and  the 
long  version  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 

^  The  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Chapter  xiii.,  is  now 
generally  allowed  to  be  genuine. 

®  Three  works  alone  attributed  to  Justin  Martyr  arc  probably  genuine,  —  the 

'0  Apologies  —  one  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius  about  138,  the  second  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  soon  after  a.d.  161  —  and  the  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone. 
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“  It  is  he  who  bears  our  sins  and  is  afflicted  for  us ;  he  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  peace  was  upon  him,  by  his 
stripes  we  are  healed”  —  quoting  the  words  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet ;  ^  “  He  became  man  for  our  sakes,  that  becoming  a 
partaker  of  our  sufferings  he  might  also  bring  us  healing”  ;2 
“  The  Father  of  all  wished  his  Christ  for  the  whole  human 
family  to  take  upon  him  the  curses  of  all”  “  the  lamb  which 
was  commanded  to  be  wholly  roasted  was  a  symbol  of  the 
suffering  of  the  cross  which  Christ  would  undergo  ” 

“  Christ  served  (as  Jacob  did  Laban)  even  to  the  slavery  of 
the  cross  for  the  various  and  many-formed  races  of  mankind, 
acquiring  them  by  the  blood  and  mystery  of  the  cross.”® 
Irenaeus,®  the  greatest  teacher  of  the  church  before  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  the  first  who  combined  philosophical  insight, 
breadth  of  mind,  and  liberality  of  spirit  with  due  regard  to 
the  history  and  earnest  belief  in  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
speaks  of  Christ  being  made  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross,  that  he  might  do  away  with  the  dis¬ 
obedience  of  man  ”  ;  of  his  destroying  death,  doing  away  with 
error,  exterminating  corruption,  dissipating  ignorance,  leading 
captivity  captive,  and  vanquishing  the  devil  by  his  death ;  of 
his  redeeming  us  rationally  by  his  own  blood,  giving  himself 
a  ransom  for  those  wdio  had  been  led  into  captivity,  giving  up 
his  soul  for  our  souls,  and  his  flesh  for  our  flesh.'^  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (died  a.d.  220),  one  of  the  most  genial,  learned, 
and  cultivated  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  church,  a  man  who 
had  drank  at  the  purest,  nay,  perhaps  at  all,  the  fountains  of 
heathen  wisdom,  but  liad  been  unable  to  quench  his  soul’s 
thirst  save  in  the  scriptures ;  who  refers  also  to  the  “  foolish¬ 
ness  of  the  cross,”®  says  that  Christ  was  immolated  a  sacrifice 

1  Apol.  i.  50.  2  Apol.  ii.  13.  ^  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  95. 

*  Dial.  c.  40.  *  Dial.  c.  134. 

Ircnacus  Avas  Bishop  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  from  a.d.  177  to  202.  The  only 
work  of  his  extant  is  the  “  Adversus  Hereses  ”  in  five  books. 

^  See  lib.  v.  IG,  1,  2;  ii.  20,  3;  v.  1.  Irenacus  was  the  first  to  attempt  to 
theorize  about  the  death  of  Christ. 

*  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromata,  c.  18. 
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for  US,  being  typified  by  Isaac  that  we  are  redeemed  by 
his  blood  that  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  that 
as  a  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep,  so  he  gave 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  us  that  we  are  healed  by  his  stripes.® 
Tertullian  (a.d.  160-220)  the  fiery  African  rhetorician,  the 
Tacitus  of  the  young  Christian  church,  represents  Christ  as 
expiating  the  sins  of  men  by  every  kind  of  satisfaction.®  He 
says,  it  behoved  him  to  become  a  sacrifice  for  all  nations;'^ 
Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed ;  ®  who  can  free  another  from 
death  by  dying  himself,  save  the  Son  of  God,  —  he,  being  him¬ 
self  free  from  fault,  underwent  all  suffering  for  the  sake  of 
sinners;®  Christ  redeemed  man  by  his  blood;  he  was  deliv¬ 
ered  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  that  he  might 
free  us  from  our  sins,  Origen  (a.d.  185-254),  the  founder 
of  philosophical  theology,  and  the  learned  commentator  and 
critic,  the  chief  originator  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian 
school,  discusses  the  death  of  Christ  in  numerous  passages, 
and  represents  it  under  the  most  varied  forms,  all,  however, 
in  harmony  with  the  view  we  have  hitherto  described.  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  being  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  and 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  obtained  remission  of  sins 
for  the  whole  world  he  made  propitiation  by  the  shedding 
of  his  own  blood  ;  we  are  cleansed  by  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ  as  of  a  spotless  victim ;  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  for  the  life  of  the  world. 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthago  from  a.d.  248-258,  a  celebrated 
rhetorician  and  pleader  till  his  conversion,  and  to  the  end  a 
man  of  insight,  experience,  and  earnestness,  speaks  of  Christ 
undergoing  death  on  the  cross,  redeeming  believers  with  the 
price  of  his  own  blood,  and  reconciling  man  to  the  Father 
of  liis  being  wounded  that  he  might  heal  our  wounds ;  of  his 

^  Paedafrogus,  lib.  i.  c.  5.  ^  Paed  lib.  i.  c.  6.  “  Paed.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 

*  Paed.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  ®  Stromata,  2.  p.  388.  ®  Dc  Ciiltu  Focm.  i.  1. 

^  Adv.  Jnd.  13.  ®  Cent.  Marcionem,  4, 7.  ®  Dc  Pudicit.  22. 

De  Fuga  12.  n  Origen.  In  num.  bom.  24,  1. 

Comm,  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  3,  8.  In  Levit.  bom.  3,  8. 

In  num  bom.  24,  2.  Cyprian,  Ad  Demetrium,  p.  196. 
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being  made  subject  to  bondage  that  he  might  bring  those 
who  were  bound  to  liberty ;  of  his  enduring  death  that 
mortals  might  have  immortality  of  his  offering  himself  up 
a  sacrifice  to  the  Father  of  our  being  redeemed  and  quick¬ 
ened  by  his  blood.® 

These,  and  many  others  who  speak  in  the  same  tone,  and 
express  the  same  view  of  the  death  of  Jesus  on  Calvary, 
spoke  not  merely  for  themselves  but  for  myriads  of  Christians 
scattered  through  Arabia,  Parthia,  Persia,  India,  Italy  and 
Rome,  Africa  and  Carthage,  Asia  Minor,  Gaul,  Armenia, 
Germany,  Britain,  Spain,  and  many  other  countries.  On  this 
point  there  was  perhaps  more  agreement  than  any  other. 
From  all  parts  of  the  then  known  W'orld  the  eyes  of  sin-sick 
men  were  directed  to  the  dying  Nazarene  uplifted  on  Calvary, 
and  the  sight  brought  comfort  to  their  guilty  hearts,  light  to 
their  understanding,  strength  to  their  will,  and  purity  to 
their  entire  being.  This  is  the  fourth  problem. 

5.  About  the  year  305,  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  instigated 
by  his  vicious  colleague  Galerius,  inaugurated  a  last,  cruel 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  designed  to  exterminate  the 
religio  crucis  and  to  rehabilitate  Paganism.  But  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  end  was  gained.  The  immediate  successors 
of  the  retired  Diocletian,  namely  Galerius,  Maximian,  and 
Constantins  Chlorus,  were  soon  superseded  by  Licinius  in 
the  East  and  Constantine  in  the  West.  In  313  both  emperors 
issued  edicts  of  toleration,  in  virtue  of  which  the  crucicolae, 
the  cross-worshippers,  were  recognized  as  a  religious  party, 
having  equal  rights  with  all  others.  As  emperor  of  the  West 
until  A.D.  323  Constantine  treated  the  Christian  church  ever 
with  more  and  more  favor,  conferring  upon  it  privileges, 
wealth,  security  ;  and  when  he  became  sole  possessor  of  the 

1  De  ojicre  et  demos. 

2  Epist.  63. 

3  Epist.  63.  We  need  searcely  remark  that  we  have  no  intention  of  giving 
anything  like  an  exhaustive  view  of  the  teachings  of  the  church  during  the 
period  in  question.  Sec  Baur’s  “  Gescliiehtc  der  Lehrc  von  der  Versohming 
Christi.” 
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empire,  he  openly  avowed  his  wish  and  design  to  constitute 
Christianity  the  one  undivided  religion  of  the  state.  And 
this  purpose  he  executed.  Henceforth  we  find  the  cross, 
which  three  hundred  years  before  had  been  spoken  of,  espe¬ 
cially  in  connection  with  the  low-born  Nazarene,  by  the  high 
in  station,  the  refined  in  taste,  the  lofty  in  genius,  the  pro¬ 
found  in  thought,  the  philosophic  in  insight,  the  learned  in 
knowledge,  the  devout  in  religion,  as  crux  damnala,  infelix 
lignum,  in/amis  stipes,  occupying  the  highest  place  of  honor 
that  the  universal  Roman  empire  could  assign  it ;  it  was 
stamped  on  the  coinage,  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
laharum  or  imperial  standard  borne  before  the  emperors,  and 
it  raised  its  head  on  the  temples  and  other  buildings  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  authorities.  Surely  a  marvellous  revolution  ! 
And  what  a  powerful  commentary  on  the  paradoxical  but 
profoiind  words  used  by  the  apostle  Paul  relatively  to  Jesus 
the  Crucified  One  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians: 
“  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ;  and  base  things 
of  the  icorld  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen, 
yea  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
which  are.” 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  motives  that  animated 
Constantine,  and  whether  we  may  regard  the  event  as  ben¬ 
eficial  or  harmful  to  the  church  and  Cliristianity,  it  cannot 
be  denied  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  presented 
by  the  history  of  the  world !  It  is  a  fifth  problem  arising  out 
of  the  course  run  by  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

6.  The  death  of  Christ  constitutes  from  this  time  onwards 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  life  of  civilized 
humanity.  Its  history  is,  to  no  small  extent,  the  history  of 
what  is  profoundest  in  human  thought,  what  is  purest  in 
human  feeling,  what  is  noblest  in  human  endeavor,  what  is 
loftiest  in  human  self-sacrifice,  nay  more,  we  might  add,  of 
what  is  best  in  human  life  —  whether  in  the  family,  the 
society,  or  the  state. 
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Paganism  made  a  last  attempt  in  the  person  of  Julian  the 
apostate  to  recover  the  position  from  which  it  was  rapidly 
being  driven  by  the  religio  crucis.  If  ever  there  were  a  man 
•  fitted  for  extirpating  a  hollow  belief,  it  was  Julian — a 
valiant  soldier,  a  man  of  philosophic  culture,  a  comparatively 
pure  and  generous  character,  an  intense  lover  of  his  country, 
and  a  thorough  devotee  of  the  ancient  superstition.  All 
that  man  could  do,  and  that  man  an  emperor,  with  every 
conceivable  human  means  at  command  for  realizing  his  aim, 
was  done.  He  ridiculed,  reviled,  controverted,  and  discour¬ 
aged  the  Christians  in  every  possible  way,  without  positively 
persecuting  them ;  he  extolled,  praised,  defended,  encour¬ 
aged  the  old  idolatry  and  its  priests  in  every  possible  way,  by 
example,  precept,  , and  favor ;  but  all  was  in  vain  ;  and  when 
he  died  (a.d.  3G3)  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed:  “Nazarene, 
thou  hast  conquered.”  Whether  these  were  his  words  or  not, 
they  undoubtedly  express  the  fact.  What  his  predecessors 
had  failed  to  accomplish  by  brute  force,  seconded  by  the 
blind  hatred  of  the  mob,  the  fanatic  hostility  of  the  supersti¬ 
tious,  the  scorn  of  the  refined,  the  satire  of  the  poets,  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  historian,  and  the  subtle  refutations 
of  the  philosophers  when  the  Christians  were  as  yet  a  very 
feeble  fold,  Julian  also  failed  to  accomplish.  The  cross  has 
pursued  an  almost  unhindered  course  of  conquest  down  to 
the  present  day ;  and  we  should  but  express  the  thorough 
conviction  of  myriads  of  souls  were  we  to  describe  it  as  “  the 
salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world.”  But  we  must 
as  heretofore  limit  ourselves  strictly  to  bare  facts,  —  facts 
which  all  acknowledge  to  be  such,  whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  as  to  their  rationality  or  worth. 

a.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  human  thought  has  been 
devoted  to  this  event,  from  the  days  of  Anselm,  who  first 
opened  up  the  ethical  problems  it  involves,  down  to  Hegel 
and  Baur,  who  after  their  manner  also  constituted  it  one  of 
the  main  pillars  of  their  speculative  historical  edifice.  To 
enumerate  the  writers  who  have  made  it  the  subject  of  some 
of  their  profoundest  inquiries  would  be  to  tell  the  roll  of  the 
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greatest  thinkers  of  their  respective  ages ;  and  these  all,  with 
rare  exceptions,  have  recognized  the.  fact  that  the  cross  is 
the  salvation  of  humanity,  even  when  they  were  either 
unable  to  explain  how,  or  fell  on  explanations  logically  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  fact.  Prior  to  Anselm  we  find  it  dis¬ 
cussed  most  zealously  by  Augustine,  whose  influence  on 
Christian  literature  is  traceable  even  to  the  present  hour ; 
by  Leo,  justly  designated  the  Great,  a  churchman  of  most 
vigorous  grasp  of  mind  and  wdll ;  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
noted  for  philosophical  subtilty ;  by  John  of  Damascus,  the 
comprehensive  summarizer  of  the  results  of  theological 
thought  up  to  his  time  ;  by  Basil,  great  in  his  zeal  alike  for 
science,  monkery,  and  the  church ;  by  Gregory  Xazianzon, 
theologian  and  orator ;  by  Athanasius,  mighty  in  faith,  in 
word,  in  deed,  and  in  sufferiJlg ;  by  Tlieodoret  the  learned  ; 
by  Hilary,  the  Athanasius  of  the  West ;  and  by  Scotus 
Erigena,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  Christian  era. 

After  Anselm  had  given  a  new  direction  to  inquiry  by  his 
immortal  treatise  “  Cur  Deus  Homo,”  we  find  the  subject 
taken  up  in  all  earnestness  by  Abaelard,  once  the  most 
popular  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  Paris ;  by 
Bernhard,  saint  and  hero;  by  Hugo  St.  Victor,  scholastic 
and  mystic ;  by  Peter  Lombard,  the  learned  master  of  sen¬ 
tences  ;  by  Bonaventura,  the  seraphic  doctor ;  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  Doctor  Angelicus,  who  aimed  at  combining 
Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Augustine  in  one  comprehensive  system ; 
by  Duns  Scotus,  Doctor  Subtilis ;  by  AVyclif,  the  morning 
star  of  the  Reformation  ;  by  Wcsscl,  the  reformer  before  the 
Reformation ;  by  Luther  the  Reformer ;  and  by  a  host  of 
thinkers  of  all  classes,  and  in  all  the  countries  of  the  civilized 
world,  since  his  day  down  to  the  present  moment.  And 
never  did  the  crucifixion  on  Calvary  under  Pontius  Pilate 
attract  more  thought  and  speculation  than  it  does  at  this 
present  moment.  So  much  for  its  position  in  the  history  of 
human  thought.  A  thousand  times  tabooed  as  a  problem 
beneath  the  notice  of  philosophic  minds,  and  a  thousand 
times  imperiously  claiming  the  most  concentrated  attention 
of  the  simplest  and  the  profoundest ! 
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h.  But,  besides  engaging  the  intelligence  of  man,  it  has 
also  awakened  in  him  feelings,  stirred  him  to  efforts,  and 
manned  him  to  self-sacrifice  as  pure,  as  high,  as  lofty  —  we 
should  be  justified  in  saying  immeasurably  purer,  higher, 
and  loftier  —  as  any  recorded  on  the  whole  page  of  human 
history.  What  was  it  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
hundreds  of  monasteries,  convents,  and  similar  institutions, 
which,  whatever  they  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  their 
degeneracy,  were  founded  by  men  of  the  purest  zeal  for  .their 
own  and  others’  w’elfare,  and  were  for  generations  a  source 
of  refining,  elevating,  and  civilizing  influences  to  the  districts 
around  them  ?  It  was  the  cross.  What  was  it  that  drove 
hundreds  of  the  best  men  of  their  respective  generations  from 
their  native  lands  to  traverse  pathless  wilds,  and  seek  out 
unknown  and  barbarous  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
them  from  temporal  and  eternal  ruin  ?  It  was  the  cross  in 
their  hearts,  whose  image  they  often  bore  in  their  hands. 
What  gave  the  signal  for  the  movement  of  those  immense 
masses  of  men  of  all  classes  and  ages  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  on  Jerusalem  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir¬ 
teenth  centuries  —  to  the  crusades,  which,  however  else  we 
may  judge  of  them,  must  be  confessed  to  have  been  rooted 
in  an  enthusiasm  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  wit¬ 
nessed  ?  It  was  the  cross.  What  was  it  that  inspired  Italian 
art,  at  the  noblest  period  of  its  existence,  with  its  grandest 
thoughts  and  colors  and  forms  ?  Was  it  not  the  cross  ?  In 
whose  honor  were  raised  the  finest  monuments  of  the  most 
spiritual  style  of  architecture  that  human  genius  has  con¬ 
ceived  ?  Surely  the  cross,  which  they  exhibit  in  their  form 
—  the  cross,  that  towers  aloft  on  their  summits!  Under 
what  sign  arose  and  labored  the  numerous  orders  and  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  cleric  and  laic,  civil  and 
military  —  for  the  defence  of  the  church  and  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  needy?  Under  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Why 
w'as  it  that  the  Romish  church  gradually  lost  so  much  of  its 
quickening  and  purifying  influence  on  the  world,  and  be¬ 
came  at  its  very  centre  a  mass  of  festering  corruption? 
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Because  it  had  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the  cross,  substitut¬ 
ing  other  sacrifices  for  the  one  sacrifice  offered  by  the  Naza- 
rene.  What  was  it  that  gave  light  and  life  to  Luther’s  soul, 
and  lent  his  voice  an  almost  magical  influence  on  the 
hungering  and  thirsting  peoples  of  Europe  ?  It  was  the 
message  of  the  cross,  To  what  do  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
churches  whose  spires  adorn  the  landscapes  of  Europe  and 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  owe  their  existence  ? 
To  the  cross.  To  what  purpose  are  devoted  the  vast  majority 
of  the  benevolent  associations  which  exist  all  over  the 
civilized  world  ?  To  the  preaching  of  the  cross.  Whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and  however  many  defects  and 
weaknesses  may  be  pointed  out  in  its  bearers,  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  message  of  the  cross  is  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  as  powerful  and  stirring  as  ever  ? 

Throughout  Christendom,  notwithstanding  that  many 
maintain  it  to  be  surfeited  of  the  cross,  wherever  that  cross 
is  held  up  distinctly,  simply,  faithfully,  it  never  fails  to  speak 
to  the  human  conscience,  heart,  and  will  with  a  power 
which,  unexplained  as  it  may  be,  is  none  the  less  indubitably 
great.  And  the  victories  it  gained  over  tlie  heathenism 
of  Greece  and  Rome  and  Egypt  and  Carthage  during  the 
early  years  of  its  proclamation  it  is  still  gaining,  and  likely 
to  gain,  in  India,  Cliina,  Africa,  and  Polynesia. 

Here  we  have  a  sixth  problem,  or  rather  a  series  of  prob¬ 
lems,  which  awaits  the  solution  of  the  philosophical  historian. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  view  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  death  of  Jesus  in  the  history  of 
humanity  during  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years.  It  has 
been  believed  in  by  millions  as  the  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  world,  and  as  such  has  stimulated  thought,  awakened 
hope  and  love,  strengthened  volition,  and  restored  life  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  within  the  known  existence  of  humanity. 

III.  We  have  now  to  inquire :  What  is  the  reason  that  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
no  one  regarded  as  an  event  of  special  significance  when  it 
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took  place,  came  to  be  believed  in  —  first  by  the  disciples, 
then  by  natives  of  Jerusalem,  then  by  Paul,  and  afterwards 
by  millions  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world 
—  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  and  as  such  to  take  so  strong  a  hold 
as  it  undeniably  has  done  on  the  human  intelligence,  the 
human  heart,  the  human  will,  the  human  conscience,  in  a 
word,  on  human  life  ?  Or,  to  put  tlic  matter  in  another 
form,  what  conclusion  arc  we  justified  in  drawing  from  tlie 
contrast  between  the  supposed  and  apparent  insignificance 
of  the  event  and  the  marvelous  influence  it  has  had  on  the 
course  of  human  history  ? 

Throughout  all  the  centuries  of  the  church’s  existence 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  phenomenon  under 
consideration  in  a  way  different  from  that  adopted  by  Chris¬ 
tian  believers  and  apologists  ;  but  the  only  success  achieved 
has  been  to  saddle  mankind  with  a  degree  of  folly  and  hallu¬ 
cination  such  as  to  render  all  inquiry  alike  futile  and  absurd. 
To  review  these  attempts  would  be  a  labor  as  tedious  as 
unprofitable.  Whatever  form  the  explanations  may  have 
taken,  they  have  all  issued  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
following  alternatives :  those  who  first  taught  that  Christ’s 
death  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin  —  whether  they  were  the  original 
disciples,  or  Paul,  or  later  writers  —  must  either  have  been 
laboring  under  an  hallucination,  or  have  wilfully  propagated 
what  they  knew  to  be  erroneous ;  and  their  successors,  whether 
in  the  belief  or  in  the  propagation  of  the  belief,  must  either 
have  deceived  themselves  or  been  deceived,  or  been  deceivers 
and  deceived  together.  By  way  of  at  once  confirming  what 
we  have  just  remarked  and  furnishing  a  sample  of  the  kind 
of  shifts  to  which  eminent  men  have  resorted,  we  will  here 
notice  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Baur  of  Tubingen,  of  the 
way  in  which  first,  the  immediate  disciples,  and  then  Paul, 
arrived  at  their  belief.  With  regard  to  the  former  he  says :  ^ 
“  As  long  as  Jesus  lived  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  the 
Jewish  people  recognizing  him  as  the  Messiah,  notwithstand- 

1  We  quote  from  Dr.  Baur’s  “  Kcrchcngcschichte  dcr  drei  ersten  Jalirliun- 
derte,”  pp.  39  sq.  and  45  sq. 
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ing  the  antagonism  between  his  idea  of  the  promised  deliverer 
and  theirs.  But  after  enduring  the  death  of  the  cross  it  was 
totally  impossible  for  a  Jew,  so  long  as  he  remained  a  Jew, 
to  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah.  Whoso  believed  in  him  as 
the  Messiah  after  such  a  death  must  have  cast  aside  all  the 
carnal  elements  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  expectations.  In 
fact,  what  could  a  dead  Messiah  possibly  be  to  a  Jew  ? 
Either,  therefore,  the  faith  on  him  must  be  extinguished 
by  his  death,  or,  if  it  were  firm  and  strong  enough,  it  must 
break  the  bounds  of  death,  and  pierce  through  from  death  to 
life.i  Nothing  but  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  could  have 
scattered  the  doubts  which  seemed  necessarily  to  involve  the 
extinction  of  faith.  What  the  resurrection  was  in  itself  is 
not  a  subject  for  historical  inquiry.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
historian  to  know  that  the  disciples  believed  it  to  be  a  fact. 
The  fact  of  the  resurrection  is  not  necessary  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  follows,  but  only  the  belief  of  the  disciples  in 
the  fact.”  Dr.  Baur  elsewhere  denies  that  the  resurrection 
was  or  could  have  been  a  fact.  Expressed  in  plain  English 
Baur’s  view  is  just  this  ;  the  hallucination  into  which  the 
disciples  fell  as  to  the  significance  of  Christ’s  death,  was  a 
consequence  of  the  hallucination  under  which  they  labored 
that  he  had  risen  again.^ 

Let  us  now  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  Paul.  After 
affirming  that  the  miracle  (Wunder)  of  Paul’s  conversion 
was  nothing  but  an  inner  spiritual  process,  though  Paul  fiim- 
self  labored  under  the  hallucination  of  having  actually  seen 
Jesus,  he  goes  on  to  say :  ‘‘  The  very  thing  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  a  Jew  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  to 
wit,  his  death  on  the  cross,  was  converted  by  Paul’s  deeper 
thinking  mind  into  its  very  opposite ;  the  thought  dawned 
upon  him  that  that  which  is  most  opposed  to  the  carnal 

^  We  think  it  proper  to  assure  our  readers  that  wc  are  not  caricaturing,  but 
quoting. 

^  It  would  lead  us  aside  from  our  present  purpose  to  attempt  to  point  out  the 
absurdities  contained  in  this  pre-eminently  philosophical  and  rational  account 
of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  as  it  claims  to  be. 
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mind  of  man  may  be  the  profoundest  truth ;  that  the  very 
death  which  is  apparently  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  Messiahship  of  Christ,  may  have  been  a  part  of  his 
mission,  and,  as  ordained  by  God,  have  a  special  religious 
significance.”  ^  How  Paul’s  mind  came  to  perform  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  a  summersault  Dr.  Baur  does  not  at  all  explain. 
The  sentences  immediately  preceding  what  we  have  just 
quoted  indicate  so  extraordinary  a  power  of  performing  logi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  summersaults  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Baur 
himself,  that  we  cannot  help  further  referring  to  them.  “  No 
analysis,  whether  psychological  or  dialectical,  is  capable  of 
clearing  up  the  mysterious  act  by  which  God  revealed  his 
Son  in  him.  Still  we  are  justified  in  asking  whether  his 
conversion  was  not  brought  about  by  the  mighty  impression 
which  the  great  fact  of  the  death  of  Jesus  all  at  once  made 
on  his  soul.  From  the  moment  when  the  Son  of  God  was 
revealed  in  him  he  lived  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Crucified 
One ;  he  knew  of  no  other ;  he  was  crucified  with  him ;  and 
his  entire  system  of  thought  hung  on  this  one  fact.  The 
death  which  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness,  was  to  him  the  sum  and  substance  of 
salvation.”  Unpleasant  as  it  is  to  us  to  refer  to  a  man  of 
Dr.  Baur’s  eminence  in  such  terms,  we  must  say  the  above 
passage  is  as  conspicuous  an  instance  of  perversity  as  can 
be  found  in  any  work  that  has  ever  come  into  our  hands. 

1.  He  speaks  of  God  revealing  his  Son :  a  “  God  ”  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Baur,  is  not  a  God  in  any  sense  warranting  his 
being  represented  as  revealing ;  and  a  “  Son  ”  who  in  no 
sense  whatever  suitable  to  the  connection,  deserves  the  name. 

2.  What  he  immediately  before  describes  as  purely  a  process 
of  Paul’s  own  mind,  he  here  describes  as  a  revealing  act  of 
God.  3.  The  death  of  Jesus,  that  is,  the  very  event,  which 
we  have  every  psychological  reason  for  believing  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  his  righteous  scorn  and  wrath  at 
those  who  trusted  in  him  as  the  Messiah,  became  the  princi¬ 
pal  link  in  his  conversion. 

^  Sec  also  Baur’s  “  Ncutestomcntliche  Tbeologie,"  p.  ISO. 
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This  is  one  of  the  latest  and  confessedly  ablest  attempts  to 
account  for  the  rise  of  the  idea  that  Christ’s  death  was  a 
sacrifice  in  a  way  different  from  that  recognized  by  the 
church ;  and  with  what  result  ?  Surely,  to  add  hallucination 
to  hallucination,  improbability  to  improbability.  In  point 
of  fact,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  every  explanation  save 
one  issues  in  the  imputation  of  either  hallucination  or  im¬ 
posture,  of  self-deception  or  the  wilful  deception  of  others. 
Either  it  was  the  fact,  or  not  the  fact,  that  Christ  died  a 
propitiation  for  sins.  If  it  were  not  the  fact,  the  propagators 
of  the  idea  must  either  have  persuaded  themselves  of  its 
truth,  or  have  propagated  it  knowing  it  to  be  an  untruth,  or 
have  been  misunderstood  by  those  to  whom  they  spake. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  each  of  these  alternatives. 
Were  the  first  propagators  self-deceived  ?  No  one  of  the 
first  preachers  of  Christ  did  so  much  to  persuade  men  that 
he  died  for  sin  as  Paul.  He  himself  lays  special  stress  on 
his  not  having  received  his  gospel  of  man,  and  pronounces 
accursed  all  who  should  preach  any  other  gospel  than  that 
which  he  had  preached  (Gal.  i.  8,  12).  Is  it  possible  to 
suppose,  then,  that  he  was  self-deceived  ?  One  of  the  subtilest 
attempts  to  show  how  he  might  have  arrived  at  the  coii\  iction 
he  entertained  although  it  was  groundless,  is  the  one  made 
by  Dr.  Baur;  and  what  perversities  it  is  chargeable  with 
we  have  seen  above.  Eccentric  as  the  human  mind  some¬ 
times  is,  and  capable  as  it  is  of  cherishing  strange  delusions, 
an  eccentricity  and  a  delusion  like  this  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ  has  never  been  witnessed  —  apart  altogether  from  the 
improbability  that  their  very  enemies,  who  were  as  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  had  occurred  flls  themselves,  should  be  also 
persuaded  to  accept  the  delusion.  Nor  have  we  another 
example  in  the  entire  religious  history  of  the  world  of  such 
a  significance  being  attached  to  the  death  of  a  mere  man, 
cither  by  his  own  friends  or  by  later  generations  —  not  even 
among  heathens,  how  much  less  among  Jews !  As  to  the 
second  alternative,  that  the  first  followers  of  Jesus  wilfully 
propagated  what  they  knew  to  be  untrue,  such  a  thing  lay,  of 
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course,  within  the  range  of  possibility,  Abstractly  considered, 
we  allow  they  might  have  combined  for  this  purpose.  But 
it  would  have  been  a  folly  of  unparalleled  senselessness  and 
purposelessness.  They  had  all  to  lose,  and  plainly  nothing 
whatever  to  gain,  by  adopting  such  a  course.  And  surely 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  enemies  of  their  Master  and 
of  themselves  would  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  lie  that  was 
offered  to  them,  and  risk  for  its  sake  the  loss  of  all  things. 
The  third  alternative,  that  the  first  preachers  of  Christ  were 
misunderstood,  seems  more  plausible ;  but,  often  as  it  has 
been  advanced,  it  is  hollow  to  the  core.  We  are  told  that, 
as  Orientals,  and  particularly  as  Jews,  they  may  have  used 
much  stronger  language  than  Occidentals  are  in  the  habit  of 
using ;  and  that,  accordingly,  they  may  merely  have  intended 
to  represent  Jesus  as  dying  a  sacrifice  for  us  in  essentially 
the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  all  sufferers  for  the  truth, 
for  right,  and  for  love  are  sacrifices  both  for  men  and  for 
sin.  Or  they  may  have  regarded  him  as  the  head,  and  the 
Jewish  people  —  nay,  the  whole  world  —  as  his  veritable 
members ;  both  form  a  solidaric  unity ;  ^  and  in  this  sense 

1  One  of  the  youngest  and  ablest  members  of  the  Tubingen  school,  Dr.  Th. 
Kcim,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  expresses  himself  in 
his  “  Dcr  Geschichtliche  Christus,”  as  follows :  “  Strongly  as  many  object  at 
the  present  day  to  recognize  in  Christ  our  substitute  both  in  obedience  to  the 
law  and  in  the  payment  of  our  debts,  and  much  as  they  t:y  to  loosen  the  con¬ 
nection  between  what  he  did  and  what  humanity  has  gained,  faith  demands  and 
facts  recommend  its  recognition  ;  although  not  in  the  coarse  sense  in  which  the 
Middle  Ages  understood  his  substitution.  Faith  is  not  quieted  before  God  by 
an  ideal  in  the  soul  which  never  becomes  a  reality,  nor  by  the  penitence  which 
is  always  imperfect,  and  which  would  not  atone  for  the  irrecoverable  burdens  of 
our  life,  even  if  it  were  perfect,  nor  by  the  certainty  that  Jesus  has  revealed  the 
heart  —  the  love,  grace,  and  compassion  —  of  God.  In  view  of  the  holy  God, 
faith  cannot  be  content  with  what  is  imperfect ;  and  the  soul  cannot  think  of 
God’s  love  without  also  thinking  of  his  righteousness  —  that  righteousness  which 
Jesus  also  proclaimed.  It  calls  for  facts  instead  of  wishes,  and  finds  them  in 
Christ.  The  perfect  Christ,  being  ours,  consoles  us  for  our  imperfection.  The 
Christ  suffering  innocently,  being  ours,  calms  us  relatively  to  the  divine  and 
human  remembrance  of  our  sins  and  guilt.  Is  it  a  mere  matter  of  religious 
fancy  thus  to  base  on  persons  and  facts  what  is  essentially  an  inner  cxpcrien(;e  1 
Not  so ;  for  all  people  in  all  times  have  believed  in  substitution.  God  was 
gracious  to  Israel  for  the  sake  of  the  faithfulness  of  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
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have  believed  in  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  Apart  altogether  from  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
how  they  could  have  risen  even  to  such  a  view  of  their 
master’s  crucifixion  without  some  hallucination  like  that  of 
the  resurrection,  and  while  Ave  may  allow  that  Western 
hearers  might  possibly  have  attached  to  some  of  their  words 
a  fuller  meaning  than  they  naturally  bore,  we  must  still  ask: 
Did  then  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  who  believed  in  Jesus 
not  understand  them?  Was  Paul,  who  sets  forth  the  view 
in  question  with  greater  definiteness,  fulness,  and  variety 
than  any  other  of  the  sacred  writers,  incapable  of  rightly 
apprehending  what  was  intended  ?  And  was  he  never 
brought  to  correct  his  own  language  by  his  intercourse  with 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  whom  his  preaching  was  foolishness  ? 
Did  the  converts  from  heathenism  never  make  the  discovery 
that  the  doctrine  they  had  accepted  was  based  on  a  misap¬ 
prehension  ;  not  even  those  who,  like  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  others,  had  gone  through  the  schools  of 
philosophy  prior  to  their  conversion  ?  The  entire  supposition 
is  absurd. 

There  is  but  one  hypothesis  fitted  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  the  phenomena  we  have  passed  in  review.  This  hypoth¬ 
esis  does  fully  and  satisfactorily  account  for  every  one, 
whatever  difficulties  it  may  itself  involve.  The  hypothesis 
in  question  is,  that  what  was  preached  was  true  —  that  what 


David.  For  the  sake  of  unrighteous  sufferers,  but  still  more  for  the  sake  of 
righteous  sufferers,  are  people  delivered.  The  greatness  of  great  men  is  diffused, 
as  it  were,  over  the  entire  nation  The  scene  of  a  martyrdom  lightens  the 
hearts  of  those  who  surround  it,  as  though  it  were  a  means  of  purification  and 
propitiation  before  God.  And  here  is  more  than  a  great  man,  more  than  a 
human  martyr.  What  history  teaches  is  confirmed  by  reason.  There  is  a 
veritable,  vital  unity,  a  solidaric  obligation  between  the  members  of  the  same 
people,  between  all  the  members  of  the  human  race.  As  the  vital  process  rises 
and  fulls,  the  one  lives  and  suffers  with  the  other ;  the  weak  lean  on  the  strong 
the  strong  bow  down  to  the  weak ;  and  when  the  strong  man  dies  for  the  weak 
the  latter  can  courageously  rise  again.  The  life  of  Jesus  is  an  illustration  of 
this  league  between  the  strong  and  the  weak.”  An  interesting  approximation 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  logically  ought  to 
reject  it  in  every  form. 
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was  proclaimed  as  a  fact  was  a  fact.  If  the  death  of  Jesus 
really  was  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and,  as 
implied  therein,  the  world  needed  a  propitiation,  then  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  it  should  produce  the  effects 
ascribed  to  it ;  nothing  would  have  been  more  unnatural 
than  for  it  not  to  stir  the  deepest  depths  of  the  intellect, 
heart,  conscience,  will,  and  whole  life  of  mankind.  And  as 
the  hypothesis  fully  explains  the  facts,  so  the  facts  require 
the  hypothesis.  Every  single  step  in  the  history  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  actually  occupied  by  the  crucfixion  of  Jesus  in  the  life 
of  humanity  becomes  as  simple  and  natural  as  possible  the 
moment  we  accept  the  double  supposition  above  mentioned. 
If  either  the  one  or  the  other  be  denied,  the  history  of  hu¬ 
manity,  not  only  during,  but  even  before,  the  Christian  era, 
becomes  a  huge  labyrinth  of  confusion.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  there  is  only  one  other  question  that  the  philo¬ 
sophical  historian,  the  man  of  science,  has  a  right  to  put,  — 
the  question,  namely,  whether  the  acceptance  of  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  lands  us  in  greater  difficulties  than  its  rejection  ?  If  it 
does,  we  must  of  course  reject  it.  We  cannot  here  enter  on 
a  discussion  of  this  very  important  question,  but  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  one  remark :  The  difficulties  which 
present  themselves  when  we  deny  that  Christ  actually  made 
propitiation  for  our  sins  are  appreciable,  tangible,  demon¬ 
strable  ;  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
fact  of  the  propitiation  are  almost  all  a  priori,  theoretical 
suppositions,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  the  lie  to  other 
important  phenomena  of  human  history  which  are  altogether 
independent  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Bible.^ 

1  It  is  clear  enough  that  if  the  phenomena  described  warrant  us  in  concluding 
the  death  af  Christ  to  have  been  actually  what  it  was  believed  to  be,  they  war¬ 
rant  also  other  conclusions,  or  require  other  hypotheses,  as,  for  example,  the 
divine-human  nature  of  Christ,  that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead;  that  the 
disciples  were  supcrnaturally  enlightened  to  see  the  significance  of  the  outwardly 
insignificant  event,  and  so  forth. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  LAND  CF  MORIAH. 

BY  REV.  SAMUEL  WOLCOTT,  D.D.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

A  QUESTION  has  been  raised  within  a  few  years  respecting 
the  locality  designated  in  the  divine  direction  to  Abraham  to 
offer  his  son  Isaac  in  sacrifice.  The  command  was :  “  Take 
now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get 
thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah,  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt- 
offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of” 
(Gen.  xxii.  2). 

The  name  Moriah  occurs  but  in  one  more  passage  in  the 
sacred  scriptures,  and  in  this  it  is  given  as  the  site  of  the 
temple  which  Solomon  built ;  “  Then  Solomon  began  to  build 
the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  in  mount  Moriah,  where 
the  Lord  appeared  unto  David  his  father,  in  the  place  that 
David  had  prepared  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the 
Jebusite”  (2  Chron.  iii.  1). 

Is  the  Mount  Moriah  in  Jerusalem  on  which  the  temple 
stood  identical  with  one  of  the  mountains  in  the  land  of 
Moriah  on  which  Abraham  was  directed  to  offer  Isaac  ?  Such 
has  been  the  accepted  tradition  and  current  belief.  The 
identity,  naturally  suggested  by  the  name,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  seriously  questioned,  except  by  the  Samaritans  in 
behalf  of  Mount  Gerizim,  which  has  been  rejected  by  others 
as  the  unfounded  claim  of  an  interested  party. 

This  discredited  claim  found,  at  length,  a  champion  in 
Professor  Stanley,  who  in  his  “  Sinai  and  Palestine  ”  gave  his 
reasons  for  adopting  it,  and  in  his  later  “  Lectures  on  Jewish 
History,”  ventured  to  assume  it  as  an  ascertained  and  estab¬ 
lished  site.  In  this  claim  he  has  been  supported  by  two 
eminent  contributors  to  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  — 
Mr.  Ffoulkcs  in  the  Article  “  Gerizim,”  and  Mr.  Grove  in  the 
Article  “  Moriah.”  These  three  writers,  all  versed  in  Bible 
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history  and  in  the  topography  of  Palestine,  concur  in  reject¬ 
ing  the  claim  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  maintaining  that  of 
Gerizim  as  the  scene  of  the  offering  of  Isaac  by  Abraham. 
This  theory  could  not  have  a  more  respectable  authorship, 
nor  a  more  weighty  endorsement.  But  it  cannot  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  authority ;  it  must  rest  on  its  merits ;  and  we 
propose  to  offer  our  reasons  for  dissenting  from  it.  The  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  two  points,  which  arc  really  distinct,  have  been 
naturally  blended  in  the  discussion.  We  will  quote  them 
together,  as  they  are  given,  but  in  the  examination  we  will 
separate  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and  consider  each  locality 
by  itself.  Our  quotations  from  the  first  writer  are  from  the 
American  edition  of  his  first  work  above  named  ;  and  from 
the  other  two,  from  the  English  edition  of  the  Dictionary. 
We  omit  portions  of  each,  to  avoid  repetition. 

“  Abraham  was  ‘  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines/  probably  at  the  extreme 
south.  From  Beersheba  or  Gaza  he  would  probably  be  conceived  to  move 
along  the  Philistine  plain,  and  then  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  would 
arrive  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  exactly  v/herc  the  massive  height  of  Gerizim 
is  visible  ‘  afar  off,*  and  from  thence  half  a  day  would  bring  him  to  its 
summit.  Exactly  such  a  view  is  to  be  had  in  that  plain,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  no  such  view  or  impression  can  fairly  be  said  to  exist  on  the  road 
from  Beersheba  to  Jerusalem,  even  if  what  is  at  most  a  journey  of  two 
dap  could  be  extended  to  three.  The  towers  of  Jerusalem  are  indeed 
seen  from  the  ridge  of  Mount  Elias,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles ;  but 
there  is  no  elevation  corresponding  to  the  ‘  place  afar  off,’  to  which  Abra¬ 
ham  ‘  lifted  up  his  eyes.’  And  the  special  locality  Avhich  JeAvish  tradition 
has  assigned  for  the  place,  and  wdiose  name  is  the  chief  guarantee  for  the 
tradition  —  Mount  Moriah,  the  Hill  of  the  Temple  —  is  not  visible  till  the 
traveller  is  close  upon  it,  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Valley  of  Ilinnom, 

from  Avhence  he  looks  down  upon  it,  as  upon  a  lower  eminence . 

IlebreAV  scholars  must  determine  hoAv  far  the  difference  of  the  radical 
letters  of  and  5VV173  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  identifica¬ 

tion.  In  Gen.  xxli.  the  Samaritans  actually  read  Moreh  for  Moriah” 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  247,  248). 

“  Let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  mountain  but  the  district  Avhich 
is  there  (Gen.  xxli.)  called  Moriah  (of  the  same  root  with  ^loreh  see 
Corn,  a  Lapid.  on  Gen.  xii.  G),  and  that  antecedently  to  the  occurrence 
which  took  place  ‘  upon  one  of  the  mountains  ’  in  its  vicinity,  a  considera¬ 
tion  which  of  itself  would  naturally  point  to  the  locality  already  knoAvn  to 
Abraham  as  the  plain  or  plains  of  Moreh,  ‘  the  land  of  vision,’  ‘  the  high 
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land,’  and  therefore  consistently  ‘  the  land  of  adoration,’  or  ‘  religious  wor¬ 
ship,’  as  it  is  variously  explained . It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  Mr. 

Porter  thinks,  that  he  should  have  started  from  Beersheba  (see  Gen.  xxi.  34 

‘the  whole  land  being  before  him,’  xx.  15) . Again,  it  is  not  necessary 

that  he  should  have  arrived  on  the  actual  spot  during  the  third  day.  All 
that  is  said  in  the  narrative  is  that  from  the  time  that  it  hove  in  sight  he 

and  Isaac  parted  from  the  young  men,  and  went  on  together  alone . 

Different  reasons,  in  all  probability,  caused  these  two  localities  to  be  so 
named;  the  first,  not  a  mountain,  but  a  land,  district,  or  plain,  called 
lilorch  or  Moriah,  from  the  noble  vision  of  nature,  and  therefore  of  natural 
religion  that  met  the  eye  ;  the  second,  a  small  hill  deriving  its  name  from 
a  special  revelation  or  vision,  as  the  express  words  of  scripture  say,  which 
took  place  by  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite.’  If  it  be  thought 
strange  that  a  place  once  called  by  the  ‘  father  of  the  faithful  ’  Jehovah- 
Jirch,  should  have  been  merged  by  Moses,  and  ever  afterwards,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  name,  so  different  from  it  in  sense  and  origin  as  Gerizim ;  it  w'ould  be 
still  more  strange  that  if  Mount  Moriah  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  and 
Jehovah-Jireh  were  one  and  the  same  place,  no  sort  of  allusion  should 
have  been  made  by  the  inspired  historian  to  the  prime  event  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  so  called.  True  it  is  that  Josephus  in  more  than  one 
place  asserts  that  where  Abraham  offered,  there  the  temple  was  afterwards 
built.  Yet  the  same  Josephus  makes  God  bid  Abraham  go  to  the  moun¬ 
tain —  not  the  land — of  Moriah  ;  having  omitted  all  mention  of  the  plains 
of  Moreh  in  his  account  of  the  preceding  narrative.  Besides,  in  more 
than  one  place  he  show’s  that  he  bore  no  love  to  the  Samaritans”  (Ffoulkes, 
Gerizim,  i.  G79,  680). 

“  Although  it  w'as  more  than  two  djiys’  journey  from  ‘  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,’  yet  it  is  not  said  how  much  more  than  tw'o  days  it  w’as.  The 
mountain  —  the  ‘  place  ’  —  came  into  view  in  the  course  of  the  third  day ; 
but  the  time  occupied  in  performing  the  remainder  of  the  distance  is  not 

stated . The  former  [Moreh]  was  well  known  to  Abraham.  It  was 

the  first  spot  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  Promised  Laud,  and 
it  was  hallow’ed  and  endeared  to  him  by  the  first  manifestation  of  Jehovah 
with  which  he  had  been  favored,  and  by  the  erection  of  his  firet  altar. 
With  Jerusalem  on  the  other  hand,  except  as  possibly  the  residence  of 
Melchizcdek,  he  had  not  any  connection  whatever ;  it  lay  as  entirely  out 
of  his  path  as  it  did  out  of  that  of  Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  LXX.  appear  to 
have  thus  read  or  interpreted  the  original,  since  they  render  both  Moreh 
and  Moriah  in  Gen.  by  v\}/r]\r],  while  in  2  Chron.  iii.  they  have  ’A/Awpcio. 
The  one  name  is  but  the  feminine  of  the  other  (Simonis,  Onom.  414).  The 
Jewish  tradition,  which  first  appears  in  Josephus,  unless  2  Chron.  iii.  1  be 
a  still  earlier  hint  of  its  existence,  is  fairly  balanced  by  the  rival  tradition 
of  the  Samaritans,  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  third  century  after  Christ. 
. The  single  occurrence  of  the  name  in  tliis  one  passage  in  Chronicles 
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is  surely  not  enough  to  establish  a  coincidence,  which,  if  we  consider  it,  is 
little  short  of  miraculous.  There  is  in  the  East  a  natural  tendency  when 
a  place  is  established  as  a  sanctuary  to  make  it  the  scene  of  all  the  notable 
events,  possible  or  impossible,  which  can  by  any  play  of  words  or  other 
pretext  be  connected  w’ith  it.  Had  the  fact  been  as  the  modern  belief 
asserts,  and  had  the  belief  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  frequent  references  to  it  in 
the  narrative,  so  detailed,  of  the  original  dedication  of  the  spot  by  David; 
in  the  account  of  Solomon’s  building  in  the  book  of  Kings,  of  Nehemiah’s 
rebuilding  (compare  especially  the  reference  to  Abraham  in  ix.  7)  ;  or  of 
the  restorations  and  purifications  of  the  Maccabees.  It  w'as  a  fact  which 
must  have  found  its  way  into  the  paronomastic  addresses  of  the  prophets, 
into  the  sermon  of  St.  Stephen,  so  full  of  allusion  to  the  founders  of  the 
nation,  or  into  the  argument  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  not  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  except  in  the  case  of  Salem  —  and  that  is  by 
no  means  ascertained  —  the  name  of  Abraham  does  not  appear  once  in 
connection  with  Jerusalem  or  the  later  royal  or  ecclesiastical  glories  of 

Israel . But  in  addition  to  tliis,  Jerusalem  is  incompatible  with  the 

circumstances  of  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxii.  To  name  only  two  instances : 
(1)  The  temple  mount  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  conspicuous  eminence 
[see  Stanley  above].  (2)  If  Salem  was  Jerusalem,  then  the  trial  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  faith,  instead  of  taking  place  in  the  lonely  and  desolate  spot  Implied 
by  the  narrative,  where  not  even  fire  was  to  be  obtained,  and  where  no 
help  but  that  of  the  Almighty  was  nigh,  actually  took  place  under  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Melchizedck”  (Grove,  Moriah,  ii.  422,  423). 

The  above  citations  give,  we  believe,  all  the  points  of  the 
argument  of  these  writers.  We  proceed  to  show  the  partic¬ 
ulars  in  which  it  strikes  us  as  inconclusive,  discussing  each 
locality  separately,  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  Claim  of  Gerizim} 

1.  The  assumed  identity  of  Moreh  and  Moriah  cannot  be 
admitted.  There  is  a  radical  difference  in  their  roots,  as 
Dean  Stanley  concedes ;  that  of  nnia  being  ,  to  teach  “  the 

1  That  portion  of  Ilackett’s  edition  of  Smith’s  Dictionary  which  embraces  the 
Article  “  Gerizim,”  though  not  issued  when  this  goes  to  press,  will  probably 
reach  some  of  our  readers  soon.  The  substance  of  this  part  of  the  argument 
will  be  found  in  that,  as  that  of  the  remainder  will  be  in  the  Article  “  Moriah” 
when  it  is  reached ;  the  Article  here  offered,  like  its  predecessors,  being  not  so 
much  a  criticism  on  the  Dictionary  as  a  discussion  of  topics  in  that  work  sup¬ 
plemental  to  the  English  edition.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  we  add  a  fuller 
statement  at  the  close  of  this  Article. 
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oaks  of  Moreli,  so  called  from  their  owner,”  “  hill  of  Moreh, 
teacher’s  hill”  ;  and  *hat  of  njna  being  nxn,  to  see  (Robin¬ 
son’s  Gcsenius,  Lex.  ad  loc.).  To  this  high  authority  we 
add  the  following  from  a  reeent  able  English  writer : 

“  Moreh  is  strictly  a  proper  name,  and  as  such,  both  in  Gen.  xii.  6  and 
Dcut.  xxix.  30,  though  in  the  genitive  after  a  definite  noun,  rejects  the 
article;  the  ‘  hill  of  Moreh,’  mentioned  in  Judg.  vii.  1,  -where  the  name  has 
the  article,  being  a  totally  different  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name 
IMorluh,  in  the  two  jdaces  of  its  occurrence,  namely,  Gen.  xxii.  and  2  Chron. 
iii.  1,  bears  the  article  as  an  appellative,  whether  it  denotes  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  in  both  places  or  not.  It  is  true  the  LXX.  render  the  Moreh  of  Gen. 
xii.  and  the  IMoriah  of  Gen.  xxii.  alike  by  the  adjective  in  one  case 

translating  by  the  words  ‘  the  lofty  oak,’  in  the  other,  by  ‘  the  high  land.’ 
It  is  plain  that  on  whatever  grounds  they  proceeded  in  thus  translating, 
this  gives  no  support  to  the  supposition  that  the  names,  as  names  of  places, 
are  synonymous,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  take  the  words  for  names  of 
places  at  all,  but  as  descriptive  adjectives.  IMr.  Grove  tells  us  that 
is  only  the  feminine  form  of  According  to  no  analogy  of  the  con¬ 

struction  of  feminine  forms  can  this  be  said ;  the  masculine  form  should  in 
this  case  have  been  ”  Quarry,  Genesis  and  its  Authorship,  210,  211). 

Dr.  Murphy  makes  the  following  just  observation  on  this 
point  in  his  Commentary : 

“  As  the  two  names  occur  in  the  same  document,  and  differ  in  form, 
they  naturally  denote  different  things  ”  (Genesis,  339). 

All  the  reasoning  above  quoted  about  the  locality  already 
known  to  Abraham  as  the  plain  of  Moriah,  the  land  of  vision, 
called  Moreh  or  Moriah,  from  the  noble  vision  of  nature, 
etc.,  is  consequently,  irrelevant. 

2.  The  distance  from  Beersheba  to  Gerizim  is  fatal  to  this 
hypothesis.  The  suggestion  that  Abraham  need  not  have 
“  started  from  Beersheba  ”  is  gratuitous ;  the  narrative  fairly 
conveying  the  impression  that  he  started  from  his  residence, 
which  was  then  at  that  plaee.  From  this  point  Jerusalem  is 
three  days’  journey  north,  and  Gerizim  two  days  still  further 
north.  The  journey  could  not  have  been  completed  “  on  the 
third  day  ”  with  a  loaded  ass,  whether  the  animal  carried  its 
master,  or  bore  the  wood  for  the  sacrifice.  We  presume  it 
to  have  been  used  for  the  latter  purpose  —  for  either  it  would 
have  been  “  saddled  ”  —  and  this  aecords  with  the  view  of 
Josephus :  “  he  took  Isaac,  with  two  of  his  servants ;  laying 
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what  things  were  necessary  for  a  sacrifice  upon  an  ass.” 
The  route,  moreover,  by  which  these  writers  w'ould  conduct 
the  company  to  Gerizim,  is  an  unknown  and  unnatural  route. 

3.  The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes  and  Mr.  Grove  that  the 
patriarch  only  came  in  sight  of  the  mountain  on  the  third 
day,  and  had  an  indefinite  time  for  performing  the  rest  of 
the  journey,  and  the  similar  suggestion  of  Dr.  Stanley  that 
after  coming  in  sight  of  the  mountain  lie  had  half  a  day  in 
which  to  reach  it,  are  inadmissible.  Acknowledging  “  that 
from  the  time  it  hove  in  sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the 
young  men  and  w^ent  on  together  alone,”  these  writers  all 
overlook  the  fact,  that  from  this  point  the  wood  for  the 
burnt-offering  was  laid  upon  Isaac.  Thus  far  the  needed 
materials  had  been  borne  by  the  servants  and  the  ass.  That 
the  young  man  could  bear  the  burden  for  a  short  distance, 
docs  not  warrant  the  supposition  that  he  could  have  carried 
it  for  a  day’s  journey,  or  a  half-day’s.  In  that  case,  it  would 
seem  that  the  donkey  and  the  servants  might  have  been  left 
at  home.  They  halted,  apparently,  not  far  from  the  spot  of 
the  intended  sacrifice. 

4.  The  commanding  position  of  Gerizim,  with  the  wide  pros¬ 
pect  from  its  summit,  is  not  a  necessary,  nor  even  probable, 
element  in  the  decision  of  the  question.  It  was  to  the  land 
of  Moriah  that  the  patriarch  was  directed,  some  one  of  the 
eminences  of  which,  apparently  not  yet  named,  the  Lord 
would  designate  as  his  destination.  In  favor  of  Gerizim  as 
an  elevated  site,  Stanley  lays  stress  upon  the  phrase,  “  lifted 
up  his  eyes,”  forgetting  that  the  identical  phrase  had  been 
applied  (Gen.  xiii.  10)  to  Lot’s  view  of  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan  far  below  him. 

5.  The  Samaritan  tradition  is  unreliable.  From  the  time 
that  this  people  erected  on  Gerizim  a  rival  temple  to  that  in 
Jerusalem,  they  naturally  desired  to  invest  the  spot  with  the 
sanctities  of  the  earlier  Jewish  history.  The  substitution  of 
Morch  for  Moriah  in  their  version  of  Genesis  xxii.  2,  is  of  the 
same  character  with  this  claim.  If  this  had  been  the  tra¬ 
ditionary  site  of  the  scene  in  question,  it  would  have  abated 
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something  of  the  utter  detestation  with  wliich  the  Jews 
subsequently  regarded  the  spot.  In  the  face  of  such  a  tra¬ 
dition  Josephus  would  hardly  have  claimed  Jerusalem  as 
the  site ;  and  while  he,  doubtless,  shared  the  prejudices  of 
his  countrymen  against  the  Samaritans,  his  general  fairness 
as  a  historian  forbids  the  supposition  that  he  was  capable  of 
robbing  a  community  of  a  cherished  site,  and  transferring  it 
to  another.  Morcov'cr,  the  incredible  theory  that  Gerizim, 
aud  not  Jerusalem,  is  the  original  site  of  the  city  of  Salem, 
for  which  Professor  Stanley  earnestly  argues,  and  which  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  is  constrained  to  reject,  has  the  same  support  of 
Samaritan  tradition. 

Ill  corroboration  of  our  views  of  the  untenableness  of  this 
claim  for  Gerizim,  we  will  now  quote  the  opinions  of  three 
competent  writers,  who  have  traversed  the  ground  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  publication  of  Stanley’s  theory,  and  given  their 
attention  to  this  point. 

Professor  J.  Leslie  Porter,  author  of  the  valuable  “  Hand¬ 
book  for  Syria  and  Palestine,”  says : 

“  That  Gerizim  was  the  mountain  in  the  ‘  land  of  Moriah,’  on  which 
Ahraham  was  commanded  to  offer  up  Isaac,  seems  to  be  simply  impossible. 
Abraham  was  undoubtedly  at  Beersheba  when  he  received  the  command 
(compare  Gen.  xxi.  33  and  xxii.  1-3,  19).  It  appears  from  the  narrative 
that  on  the  third  day  he  reached  the  place,  offered  the  sacrifice,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  servants.  The  distance  from 
Beersheba  to  Gerizim,  is  about  seventy  geographical  miles  as  the  crow 
flics,  which  in  such  a  country  will  give  ninety  of  actual  travel.  Abraham’s 
servants  were  on  foot  carrying  wood  ;  Isaac  also  Avas  on  foot,  and  Abraham 
rode  an  ass ;  they  coidd  not,  therefore  have  travelled  such  a  distance  ” 
(Kitto’s  Bib.  Cyc.  II.  11.3). 

Dr.  Thomson,  the  veteran  American  missionary,  whose 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  country  is  unsurpassed,  says : 

“  Sir.  Stanley’s  geographical  argument  is  more  than  feeble.  It  is  almost 
absurd  to  maintain  that  Abraham  could  come  on  his  loaded  ass  from  Beer¬ 
sheba  to  Nablus  in  the  time  specified.  On  the  third  day  he  arrived  early 
enough  to  leave  the  servants  ‘  afar  off,’  and  walk  with  Isaac,  bearing  the 
sacrificial  wood,  to  the  mountain  which  God  had  shown  him,  there  build 
the  altar,  arrange  the  wood,  bind  his  son,  and  stretch  forth  his  hand  to 
slay  him ;  and  there  was  time  too,  to  take  and  offer  up  the  ram  in  Isaac’s 
place.  That  all  this  could  have  been  done  at  Nablus  on  the  third  day  of 
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their  journey  is  incredible.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  since  I  first 
travelled  over  the  country  myself,  that  even  Jerusalem  was  too  far  off  from 
Beersheba  for  the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  but  Nablus  is  two  days’  ride 
furtlier  north.  Nor  will  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stanley  that  Abraham  came 
up  through  Philistia  and  then  turned  eastward  into  the  mountain  bear 
examination  ”  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  212). 

Mr.  Tristram,  the  observant  English  traveller,  who  visited 
Gerizim  two  or  three  times  says : 

“  I  have  traversed  and  timed  these  routes  repeatedly,  in  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  their  course,  and  feel  satisfied  that  as  long  as  the  sacred  text 
remains  as  it  is,  ‘  on  the  third  day,’  the  claims  of  Gerizim  are  untenable  ” 
(Land  of  Israel,  153). 

We  believe  that  history  will  confirm  the  judgment  of  these 
three  writers  on  this  point  rather  than  that  of  the  three 
whose  argument  we  are  revie^ying.  The  theory  which 
claims  the  Moriah  of  Jerusalem  as  the  locality  of  the  scene 
in  question  has  its  difficulties ;  but  whether  that  theory  be 
accepted  or  rejected,  the  claim  of  Gerizim  appears  to  us  to 
have  too  slight  a  support  to  be  entitled  to  any  weight  in  the 
discussion. 

The  Claim  of  Jerusalem. 

Rejecting  the  theory  which  would  identify  the  Moriah  of 
the  patriarch  with  Mount  Gerizim,  we  have  the  claim  of 
Jerusalem  clear  of  a  rival.  But  this  claim  is  distinct,  and, 
like  the  other,  must  rest  on  its  own  merits.  Its  principal  proofs 
are  the  identity  of  its  name ;  the  distance  from  Beersheba, 
wliich  suits  exactly  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  ;  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  twice  recorded  by  Josephus. 

“  It  was  that  mountain  upon  which  King  David  afterwards  built  [pur¬ 
posed  to  build]  the  temple  (Antiq.  i.  13  §  2).  Now  it  happened  that 
Abraham  came  and  offered  his  son  Isaac  for  a  burnt-offering  at  that  very 
place,  as  we  have  before  related.  When  King  David  saw  that  God  had 
heard  his  prayer  and  graciously  accepted  his  sacrifice,  he  resolved  to  call 
that  entire  place  the  altar  of  all  the  people,  and  to  build  a  temple  to  God 
there”  (Antiq.  vii.  13  §  4). 

Without  countervailing  evidences  these  grounds  would  be 
accepted  as  sufficient.  Let  us  now  examine  the  objections 
which  these  writers  bring  forward  to  this  view. 

1.  Abraham  had  little  or  no  “  connection  ”  with  Jerusa- 
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lem.  “  It  lay  out  of  liis  path,”  while  Gerizim  was  “  well- 
known  ”  to  him,  and  “  w'as  hallowed  and  endeared  to  him.” 
The  obvious  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  patriarch  did  not 
choose  tlie  spot ;  he  w^ent  to  the  place  which  the  Lord 
selected  for  him,  and  started  apparently  ignorant  of  his 
precise  destination.  This  argument  further  assumes  that  he 
not  only  went  to  a  place  of  his  own  selection,  but  also  that 
he  started  on  an  agreeable  excursion,  which  he  would  natu¬ 
rally  wish  to  associate  with  the  pleasant  memories  of  his  pil¬ 
grimage  ;  the  reverse  of  wdiich  we  know  to  have  been  the  fact. 

2.  “  Had  the  fact  been  as  the  modern  belief  asserts,  there 
coidd  not  fail  to  be  frequent  reference  to  it,  by  the  writers 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.”  The  reply  to  this  is 
strongly  put  by  a  learned  writer  whom  we  have  already 
quoted : 

“  This  argumentum  ah  silentio  Is  notoriously  not  to  be  relied  on ;  the  in¬ 
stances  of  unaccountable  silence  respecting  undoubted  facts,  where  we 
might  have  expected  them  to  be  mentioned,  are  too  numerous  among 
ancient  writers  to  allow  it  any  weight,  except  as  tending  to  corroborate 
arguments  that  may  have  considerable  weight  in  themselves.  In  the 
present  case,  the  clause  in  2  Chron.  iii.  1. ‘which  was  seen ’  or  ‘ pro¬ 

vided  by  David,’  may  fairly  be  taken  as  containing  an  obscure  reference 
to  the  Jehovah-Jireh,  and  the  saying :  ‘  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall 
be  seen,’  of  Gen.  xxii.  14,  so  that  the  absence  of  all  such  reference  is  not 
so  complete  as  is  alleged  ”  (Quarry,  213,  214). 

Still,  if  this  site  had  been  selected  for  the  temple  by  King 
David  because  it  w^as  the  scene  of  the  offering  of  Isaac  (and 
another  reason  is  assigned  by  the  sacred  waiter,  1  Chron. 
xxi.,  xxii.,  without  any  intimation  of  this),  the  absence  of 
some  more  distinct  allusion  to  the  fact,  though  not  more 
unaccountable  than  other^ omissions  in  the  scriptures,  must 
yet  be  admitted  to  bo  unaccountable. 

3.  “  The  Jewish  tradition  is  fairly  balanced  by  the  rival 
tradition  of  the  Samaritans.”  Surely  not  “  balanced  ”  ;  the 
latter  is  later  and  less  reliable.  Josephus  and  the  rabbinical 
writers  doubtless  embodied  the  honest  tradition  of  their 
countrymen  supported  by  the  identity  of  names ;  the  Moriah 
of  Genesis  and  the  Moriah  of  Chronicles  being  not  only  the 
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same  word,  but  used  in  no  other  connection.  The  first 
tradition  is  natural;  the  second  is  suspicious  —  in  keeping 
with  other  Samaritan  claims,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
false. 

4.  “  The  temple-mount  is  not  a  conspicuous  eminence, 
like  the  one  to  which  Abraham  ‘  lifted  up  his  eyes.’  ”  This 
objection  we  have  already  answered.  The  phrase  simply 
indicates  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  whether  up  or  down,  and 
a  further  illustration  is  furnished  in  vs.  13  of  this  chapter. 

5.  The  eminence  was  seen  “afar  off,”  and  “  the  hill  of  the 
temple  is  not  visible  till  the  traveller  is  close  upon  it.”  The 
phrase,  “afar  off,”  is  relative.  It  is  modified  by  circum¬ 
stances,  as  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  18,  where  it  is  limited  to  the 
distance  at  which  a  person  could  be  seen  and  recognized  on 
a  plain.  In  most  connections  it  would  indicate  a  greater 
distance  than  is  admissible  here  ;  but  there  is  a  circumstance 
which  qualifies  it  in  this  passage.  From  the  spot  where  the 
place  became  visible  (as  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Ffoulkes)  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Isaac  proceeded  alone  to  the  appointed  spot,  the 
latter  bearing  the  wood.  The  distance  to  bo  traversed  with 
this  load  from  the  point  at  which  Moriah  becomes  visible  to 
a  traveller  from  the  south  to  its  summit  is  fully  as  great  as 
any  reader  would  naturally  associate  with  this  fact  in  the 
narrative. 

6.  “  If  Salem  was  Jerusalem,  instead  of  the  lonely  and 
desolate  spot  implied  by  the  narrative,  it  took  place  under 
the  very  walls  of  the  city  of  Melchizedek.”  Mr.  Grove,  who 
suggests  this,  not  being  convinced  of  their  identity,  nor  in¬ 
clined  to  admit  it,  —  Doan  Stanley  is  fully  convinced  that 
they  are  not  identical, — this  argument  is  for  other  minds,  for 
those  who  hold  other  and  positive  views  on  this  point.  We 
accept  the  identity,  and  wo  feel  the  force  of  the  objection. 
Our  only  reply  to  it  is,  that  the  environs  of  an  Eastern 
walled  town  are  often  as  free  from  observation,  as  secluded 
and  still,  as  a  solitude.  The  writer  of  this  has  passed  hours 
together  -within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  walls  of  the  modern 
Jerusalem  at  various  points  undisturbed  by  any  sound,  and 
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as  unobserved  as  tliougli  the  city  had  been  tenantless.  This 
view  is  supported  by  a  writer  already  quoted : 

“  Even  under  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Melcliizedek  the  whole  may  have 
taken  place  without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  deso¬ 
late  loneliness  of  the  spot}  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  narrative,  has  no 
place  in  it  whatever.  It  is  not  implied  that  Abraham  could  not  obtsiin 
fire,  but  going  to  an  unknown  place,  he  took  with  him,  by  way  of  precau¬ 
tion,  what  would  be  needful  for  the  intended  sacrifice  ”  (Quarry,  213). 

This  partially  relieves  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Grove  has 
raised  for  those  of  his  readers  who  identify  Salem  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  but  only  in  part,  we  think.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  close  proximity  to  a  city  is  not  a  natural  locality  for 
such  a  scene.  We  should  suppose  that  the  patriarch  would 
have  been  directed  —  we  should  naturally  infer  from  the 
narrative  itself  that  he  was  directed  —  to  some  spot  remote 
from  the  dwellings  of  men,  where,  in  the  performance  of  this 
remarkable  rite,  which  even  his  servants  were  not  to  witness, 
he  would  not  be  liable  to  interruption  or  intrusive  observation. 

It  must  also  bo  admitted  that  the  selection  of  this  spot, 
with  or  without  a  design,  for  the  two  events  assoeiated  with  it, 
is  a  most  unlikely  occurrence.  “  It  would  take  a  vast  amount 
of  contrary  evidence  to  force  me  to  abandon  this  ideaj”  says 
Dr.  Thomson.  It  would  require  very  little  to  lead  us  to 
relinquish  it ;  for  in  itself  it  seems  to  us  the  height  of 
improbability.  That  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  for  the 
Hebrew  worship  should  have  been  erected  on  the  identical 
spot  where  centuries  before  the  great  progenitor  of  the 
nation  had  erected  the  altar  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  son,  led 
thither  for  the  purpose  three  days’  journey  from  home, 
—  that  this  should  have  occurred  without  design,  have  been 
a  mere  “  coincidence,”  —  we  must  concur  with  Mr.  Grove 
in  pronouncing  “  little  short  of  miraculous.”  Yet  if  it  did 
occur,  this  is  a  somewhat  less  incredible  supposition  than 
that  it  was  by  design.  That  the  locality  became  invested 
with  any  sanctity  in  the  Divine  mind  —  was  divinely  selected 
as  the  site  of  the  temple,  the  scene  of  the  second  manifesta¬ 
tion,  because  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the  first  —  is  wholly 
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iincouiitenanced  by  any  fact  or  analogy  within  our  knowledge. 
The  “  natural  tendency  ”  of  the  Eastern  mind,  moreover,  to 
cluster  supernatural  or  sacred  events  around  the  supposed 
scene  of  a  known  miracle,  is  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Grove. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  the  Jews,  without 
any  clear  warrant,  to  connect  if  possible  the  scene  of  their 
sacrifices  with  the  offering  of  Isaac,  and  associate  the  altars 
of  their  typical  worship  with  the  altar  on  which  the  son  of 
promise  was  laid.  This  correspondence  is  thought  by  some 
to  favor  the  identity ;  we  cannot  but  regard  a  double  claim, 
so  peculiar,  as  in  itself  a  suspicious  circumstanoe. 

We  would  say  in  conclusion  that  in  favor  of  the  identity 
of  the  two  sites  may  be  urged  the  identity  of  the  name,  used 
without  explanation  in  these  two  passages  of  Scripture  alone, 
and  “  in  both  places  alike  as  an  appellative  bearing  the 
article”;  the  possible  allusion  in  a  clause  of  the  latter  to  a 
clause  in  the  former;  the  correspondence  of  the  distance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  journey ;  the  ancient  and  con¬ 
sistent  Hebrew  tradition,  universally  received  in  Christen¬ 
dom  ;  the  failure  to  establish  a  single  presumption  in  favor 
of  any  other  locality ;  and  the  absence  of  any  fatal  or  decisive 
objection  to  this  identification.  On  these  grounds  the  tradi¬ 
tional  belief  will  probably  abide.  Nevertheless,  for  reasons 
above  intimated,  we  cannot  feel  the  absolute  confidence  in  it 
which  some  express.  And  the  most  which  we  think  can  be 
safely  affirmed  is,  that  Mount  Moriah  in  Jerusalem,  on  which 
the  Temf)lc  of  Solomon  was  built,  was  probably,  also,  the 
spot  where  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac. 

In  this  and  preceding  numbers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
we  have  examined  three  different  theories  relating  to  Biblical 
topics,  which  have  been  advocated  by  contributors  to  Smith’s 
Bictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  which  we  regard  as  unsound 
and  untenable :  namely,  the  fantastic  theory  originated  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  which  would  identify  Mount  Zion  with  Mount 
Moriah,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the  Mosque 
of  Omar;  the  theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Grove,  and  adopted 
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by  Mr.  Tristram, ^  -flrliich  would  locate  Sodom  and  the  Cities  of 
the  Plain  north  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  the  theory  urged  by 
Dean  Stanley,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Ffoulkes  and  Mr.  Grove, 
and  assumed  by  its  author  as  proved,  which  would  identify 
Mount  Gerizim  with  the  Land  of  Moriah.  These  several 
theories,  with  whatever  names  associated,  we  anticipate  the 
concurrent  judgment  of  our  readers  in  pronouncing  fanciful 
speculations. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  who  have  not  examined  the 
Dictionary  receive  from  these  discussions  the  impression 
that  it  is  largely  the  refuge  and  repository  of  new  and  crude 
theories,  they  would  form  a  very  inadequate,  mistaken,  and 
unjust  estimate  of  this  great  work.  These  theories  are 
exceptional.  In  the  department  to  which  they  belong  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  points  which  invite  serious  criticism, 
though  others  admit  of  minor  corrections  and  additions. 
The  touchstone  of  discussion  and  of  time  should,  doubtless, 
have  been  applied  to  these  speculations  before  they  were 
incorporated  with  a  work  like  this,  designed  for  permanent 
reference.  New  theories  touching  disputed  localities,  of 
wiiich  Palestine  is  prolific,  should  be  treated,  on  their  first 
promulgation,  like  her  own  visitors  on  their  arrival  —  put  into 
quarantine,  until  their  salubrity  has  been  ascertained. 

But  with  these  deductions,  no  one  can  study  the  Dictionary 
without  gathering  from  every  examination  a  more  profound 
conviction  of  the  breadth  and  value  of  the  learning  and  re¬ 
search  which  it  embodies.  It  is  only  surprising  that  a  w'ork 
so  vast,  prepared  in  detached  sections  by  so  many  original 
contributors,  should,  when  brought  together,  be  on  the  whole 
so  coherent  and  correct.  With  the  whole  work  issued,  so 
that  its  parts  may  be  compared,  the  new  edition  occupies  the 
high  vantage-ground  of  a  revision  which,  without  abridgment, 
can  adjust,  balance,  and  supplement  the  original,  and  give  it 
completeness  and  symmetry.  Some  of  our  scholars  who  have 
used  and  prized  the  English  edition  find  the  American  so 
enriched  by  its  editors  as  to  be  a  necessity  by  the  side  of  the 

^  Wc  have  private  advices  that  Mr.  Tristram  has  abandoned  this  theory. 
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other.  We  have  no  living  countryman  -vrho,  in  this  special 
field,  so  nearly  occupies  the  place  vacated  by  our  lamented 
Robinson  as  Dr.  Hackett,  both  in  the  thoroughness  of  his 
Biblical  investigations  and  in  the  carefulness  of  his  con¬ 
clusions.  The  positions  in  the  Dictionary  which  have  been 
discussed  in  these  pages  all  illustrate  the  propriety  of  a 
revised  edition ;  but  in  connection  with  our  repeated  criti¬ 
cisms  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  guard  against  an  impression 
which  might  do  injustice  to  the  original  work. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

BIBLICAL  NOTES. 

BY  HORATIO  B.  IIACKETT,  D.D.,  NEWTOS  CENTRE,  MASS. 

“  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my 
Father  ”  (Acyci  airrj  6  Irja-ovs  ‘  fiov  amov  •  outto)  yap  ava^t^rjKa  Trpos 
Tov  iraTepa  pov)  John  xx.  1 7. 

These  words  form  part  of  the  Saviour’s  address  to  Mary  the  Magdalene 
(the  article  always  inserted  in  the  Greek)  at  the  sepulchre,  on  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection.  The  meaning,  it  is  well  known,  is  very  obscure,  and 
has  given  rise  to  various  explanations.  It  is  impossible  within  our  limits 
here  to  enumerate  the  different  interpretations,  and  still  less  the  grounds 
on  which  they  have  been  maintained  or  opposed  by  commentators.  The 
reader  will  find  ample  information  of  this  nature  in  the  writings  of  Lampe, 
Liicke,  Stler,  Luthardt,  and  others. 

The  view  perhaps  which  has  found  most  currency  among  general  read¬ 
ers  is,  that  Mary  at  that  moment  was  on  the  point  of  embracing  the  knees 
or  feet  of  the  risen  Saviour,  as  a  mark  of  affection  or  an  act  of  divine  hom¬ 
age.  But  our  Lord,  anxious  that  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  should  be 
known  to  his  disciples  as  soon  as  possible,  refused  the  proffered  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  instead  of  allowing  Mary  to  consume  time  in  this  way,  bid  her 
depart  at  once,  and  inform  the  others  that  he  had  risen  and  had  appeared 
to  her. 

But  here  the  main  difficulty  of  the  passage  presents  itself ;  namely,  how 
we  are  to  regard  our  Lord’s  saying,  “  For  I  am  not  yet  ascended,”  etc.,  as 
a  reason  (yap')  for  his  forbidding  Mary  to  touch  him.  lie  was  standing 
in  person  before  her,  and  how,  with  that  evidence  of  her  senses,  could  she 
need  the  assurance  that  he  was  not  in  heaven  ?  The  reply  to  this  question 
has  usually  been,  that  he  wished  to  console  her  for  Jier  present  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Although,  it  is  true,  he  was  about  to  ascend  to  the  Father,  as  she 
well  understood,  he  had  not  yet  ascended  ;  and  hence,  in  the  interval,  she 
would  have  other  opportunities  for  testifying  her  love  and  devotion  to  him 
in  the  manner  now  denied  to  her.  But  in  this  case  ive  certainly  read  into 
the  words  much  more  than  they  directly  or  naturally  express.  It  appears 
singular  too  that  the  Saviour  should  refuse  to  allow  Mary  on  this  occasion 
to  do  that  which  he  permitted  the  other  women  to  do,  to  whom  he  showed 
himself  on  their  return  to  the  city  (Matt,  xxviii.  9).  lie  gave  a  similar 
command  to  them  to  go  and  report  his  resurrection,  and  yet  did  not  on 
that  account  forbid  them  to  Avorship  or  detain  him.  Further,  the  language 
Avhich  he  addressed  to  Mary  is  not  prf  Kparci  or  pri  TrposKvvct  as  Ave  might 
expect  on  that  supposition  of  the  meaning,  but  prj  airrou,  a  variation  of 
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itself  suggestive  of  a  different  purpose  on  the  part  of  Mary  in  offerinf^  to 
touch  him,  and  on  his  part  in  interrupting  the  act.  ° 

Meyer,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Commentary  on  John,  proposes  another 
explanation  which  deserves  to  be  known.  It  is  a  different  one  from  that 
which  he  adopted  in  his  earlier  studies.  It  is  to  be  observ’ed  that  this  form 
of  the  negative  imperative  implies  an  incipient  act  from  which  the  doer  is 
called  upon  to  desist,  or  one  which  he  shows  by  some  look  or  gesture  that 
he  is  about  to  perform.  Mary,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  in  the  same 
perplexed  state  of  mind  on  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  her,  which  was 
evinced  in  so  many  different  ways  by  the  other  disciples  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  She  had  already,  it  is  true,  exclaimed  in  the  ecstasy  of  her  joy, 
“  Rabboni,”  but  she  may  not  yet  have  been  certain  as  to  the  precise  form 
or  nature  of  the  body  in  which  she  beheld  her  Lord.  It  is  he,  the  Great 
Master,  verily,  she  is  assured  ;  but  is  he  corporeal  having  really  come  forth 
out  of  the  grave  ?  Or  is  it  his  glorified  spirit,  having  already  gone  up  to 
God,  but  now  having  descended  to  her  in  its  spiritual  investiture  ?  In  this 
state  of  uncertainty  she  extends  her  hand  to  assure  hei'self  of  the  truth. 
She  would  procure  for  herself  by  the  criterion  of  the  sense  of  touch  the 
conviction  which  the  eye  is  unable  to  give  her.  The  Saviour  knows  her 
thoughts,  and  arrests  the  act.  The  act  is  unnecessary :  his  words  are  a  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  of  what  she  would  know.  He  “  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the 
Father,”  as  she  half  believed,  and  consequently  has  not  the  spiritual  body 
which  she  supposed  he  might  possibly  have.  He  gives  her  by  this  declara¬ 
tion  the  assurance  respecting  his  bodily  state  which  she  had  proposed  to 
gain  for  herself  through  the  medium  of  sense.  Her  case  was  like  that  of 
Thomas,  and  yet  unlike  his  ;  she  wished,  like  him,  to  touch  the  object  of  her 
vision,  but,  unlike  him,  was  not  prompted  by  unbelief. 

Self-commendatouy  Allusions  in  John’s  Gospel. 

Under  this  title  we  refer  to  the  well-known  instances  in  John’s  Gospel 
in  which  he  mentions  incidents  or  events  that  took  place  which  imply 
something  honorary  or  complimentary  in  relation  to  himself,  and  which  call 
attention  to  him  in  that  light.  It  is  true,  the  evangelist  docs  not  speak 
of  himself  by  name  in  these  cases,  but  since  at  the  time  when  John  wrote 
every  one  in  the  circle  of  his  readei-s  must  have  knowm  who  was  meant,  the 
personal  reference  could  hardly  have  been  more  explicit  if  the  WTiter  had 
actually  spoken  in  the  first  person  instead  of  the  third.  In  addition  to 
the  notoriety  which  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  had  acquired  among 
Christians  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  this  fourth  Gospel  Itself  fur¬ 
nishes  the  means  of  identifying  the  anonymous  beloved  disciple  wdth  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel ;  for  the  writer  mentions  this  identification  in  express 
terms  in  xxi.  20,  24.  For  this  reason,  too,  it  is  not  very  pertinent  to  say 
that  John  suppressed  his  name  in  these  passages,  altogether  out  of  modesty ; 
for,  though  it  may  have  been  slightly  less  obtrusive  to  withhold  the  name, 
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it  is  evident  that  his  connection  with  the  acts  or  words  referred  to  was  not 
thereby  concealed,  and  hence  that  he  was  not  kept  by  fear  of  this  publicity 
from  making  such  allusions  to  himself.  This  freedom  on  the  part  of  John 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  at  variance  with  the  usual  reserve  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  Nor,  so  far  as  respects  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
question,  would  the  case  be  different  if  it  be  thought  that  John,  in  speaking 
of  himself  so  often  as  the  favored  disciple,  adojjted  here  a  designation  which 
originated  with  others,  and  was  current  before  it  appeared  in  his  writings. 

On  examiiiing  more  closely  this  class  of  passages,  it  will  be  found  in 
every  instance,  it  is  believed,  in  which  John  makes  the  so-called  compli¬ 
mentary  allusion  to  himself,  that  he  does  so  for  the  sake  of  explaining 
something  relating,  not  so  much  to  himself,  as  to  others,  or  to  the  course  of 
the  history  apart  from  himself,  which  would  otherwise  be  obscure  to  the 
reader.  In  this  fact  we  have  perhaps  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
peculiarity  which  has  been  pointed  out. 

John  states,  for  example,  that  at  the  last  supper  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  the  IMastcr,  the  place  of  the  highest  honor ; 
and  the  reader  understands  that  John  is  meant  as  readily  as  if  he  had 
named  himself.  But  this  notice  evidently  is  not  for  its  own  sake.  That 
the  reader  may  know  how  Peter  could  beckon  to  John,  and  John  in 
compliance  with  that  intimation  could  ask  Jesus  who  was  to  be  the  traitor 
and  receive  an  answer  without  being  heard  by  the  others,  it  must  be  stated 
how  the  parties  "were  arranged  on  this  occasion.  Hence  the  evangelist 
mentions  that  in  consecjuence  of  a  special  affection  which  the  Saviour 
was  known  to  entertain  for  him,  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  reclining  at 
table  directly  in  front  of  Christ  (cv  t<3  Kokirta  rov  Irjtrov')  and  therefore, 
by  simply  throwing  back  his  head  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus  (cttittco-cok 
8c  cKcivos  eVt  TO  o~n}(9os  rov  Tt^o-oD),  lie  could  ask  the  question  and  be  an¬ 
swered  Avithout  its  being  noticed  by  the  other  guests.  The  fact  of  John’a 
occupying  this  place,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  stated  Avithout  assigning 
the  reason  for  it ;  but  the  why  in  this  instance  was  almost  inseparable 
from  the  fixet  because  Ave  need  to  knoAV  why  John  was  the  only  one  of  the 
disciples  through  whom  Peter  could  gain  the  information  which  he  sought. 

John  brings  himself  to  vicAv  in  a  similar  manner  in  reporting  the  Avords 
which  the  Saviour  spoke  from  the  cross  relating  to  the  care  of  his  mother; 
“  When  Jesus  therefore  saAv  his  mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by  A\'hom 
he  loved,  he  saith  unto  his  mother,  Woman,  behold  thy  son  !  then  saith  he 
to  the  disciple.  Behold  thy  mother  !  And  from  that  hour  that  disciple  took 
her  unto  his  OAvn  home”  (xlx.  26,  27).  In  all  probability  Joseph  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Mary  was  no  longer  llA'ing.  It  is  certain,  hoAvever,  that  Mary  had 
other  sons,  step-sons  at  all  events,  Avho  under  ordinary  circumstances  Avould 
have  been  lier  natural  guardians,  and  Jesus  had  other  disciples,  who,  though 
scattei'ed  in  that  hour  of  peril,  Avere  still  devoted  to  him,  and  would  have 
been  not  unworthy  of  such  a  charge.  Yet  passing  over  all  these,  the 
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Saviour  selected  John  as  the  one  of  this  entire  number  to  whom  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  heart-stricken  mother,  in  words  so  full  of  tenderness  and  love. 

It  was  “  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,”  W’c  are  told,  on  whom  he  conferred 
this  responsibility  and  honor ;  and  how  readily  do  we  think  of  that  love  as 
the  ground  of  this  distinction,  and  as  the  evangelist’s  own  recc^nized  rea¬ 
son  for  his  being  so  preferred  to  others.  With  any  other  view  the  more 
obvious  statement  would  have  been  simply  that  Jesus  saAv  John,  or  saw  one 
of  his  disciples,  standing  near  the  cross  on  that  occasion. 

Again  we  read  in  John  xx.  1,  2,  that  Mary  the  Magdalene  on  coming 
to  the  sepulchre,  and  finding  the  stone  which  had  closed  its  mouth  rolled 
away,  hastened  “to  Simon  Peter,  and  the  other  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,” 
in  order  to  inform  them  of  what  had  taken  place.  It  does  not  appear  that 
she  went  to  any  of  the  other  disciples  at  this  time.  The  eminence  of  Peter 
among  them  explains  why  she  sought  him  thus  promptly,  and  certainly  the 
well-known  affection  of  Christ  for  John  would  be  a  reason  for  carrying 
the  important  news  also  to  him.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  evan¬ 
gelist,  in  this  reference  to  himself,  was  thinking  of  Mary’s  motive  for  com¬ 
ing  to  him  with  her  tidings,  arising  out  of  her  knowledge'tjf  Christ’s  special 
friendship  for  him.  This  tacit  explanatory  force  of  the  clause  makes  it 
altogether  pertinent  here.  In  fact  some  of  the  interpreters  admit  it  in  this 
instance  who  overlook  or  deny  it  in  other  places. 

The  example  of  this  usage  in  John  xxi.  7  may  seem  to  be  more  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  Saviour  standing  at  a  distance  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee 
showed  himself  to  his  disciples  as  they  were  fishing  on  the  lake  by  night ; 
but  he  was  not  at  once  recognized  by  them.  The  first  who  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  was  John ;  and  that  is  stated  by  saying  “  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  [as  if  endowed  with  some  power  which  the  others  did  not  possess] 
saith  unto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord.”  Peter,  then,  with  characteristic  eager¬ 
ness,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam  or  waded  to  the  shore  where  Jesus 
was.  Did  the  Saviour  reveal  himself  in  a  special  manner  to  John  at  this 
time  ?  And  does  John  mean  to  intimate  by  sjieaklng  of  Christ’s  love  to 
him,  that  it  was  on  this  account  that  Jesus  granted  to  him  this  more  speedy 
recognition  of  the  common  Lord  and  Master  ?  Or  is  it  possibly  a  finer 
thought  still  which  has  introduced  the  parenthesis  here  ?  Love  is  quick- 
sighted,  as  well  as  strong :  the  love  here  was  reciprocal.  That  it  should  be 
John  w'hosc  eyes  made  out  the  loved  form  through  the  darkness  sooner 
than  the  others  might  almost  be  expected,  from  the  union  of  soul  and  spir¬ 
itual  affinity  between  them.  In  John’s  writings,  above  all  others  in  the 
New  Testament,  such  a  thought  may  be  allowed  to  be  not  out  of  place. 
One  has  to  choose  between  some  such  explanation  as  this  and  that  of  an 
almost  unmeaning,  not  to  say  egotistical,  repetition  of  the  phrase. 

The  passage  in  which  John  makes  his  own  personality  most  prominent 
occurs  near  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  The  scene  brings  us  again  to  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  are  there.  Three  times  (answering 
to  the  number  of  the  denials)  the  Lord  has  put  the  question  to  Peter : 
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“Lovest  thou  me?”  And  Peter  has  replied  to  each  question:  “Yea,  Lord; 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  ” ;  with  an  appeal  at  last  to  Christ’s  om¬ 
niscience  that  he  was  sincere :  “  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee.”  Peter  was  sincere,  but  must  be  admonished 
that  severer  trials  of  his  fidelity  awaited  him,  and  he  was  to  be  prepared  for 
them.  In  enigmatical  terms  the  Saviour  held  up  to  him  a  confused  vision, 
in  which  old  age  and  feebleness  are  seen  struggling  in  vain  against  vio¬ 
lence  and  pow'cr,  and  instruments  of  torture  and  chains  and  a  mart}T’3 
death  are  shadowed  forth  to  him.  “Verily,  verily  1  say  unto  thee.  When 
thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  Avhither  thou  wouldest: 
but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another 
shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not.  This  spake  he, 
signifying  by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God”  (xxl.  18, 19).  Just  then, 
with  his  mind  full  of  such  images,  it  is  related  that  Peter,  happening  “  to 
turn  about,  sees  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  following;  which  also 
leaned  on  his  breast  at  supper,  and  said.  Lord,  which  is  he  that  betray eth 
thee  ?  Peter  seeing  him,  saith  to  Jesus,  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man 
do”  (xxi.  20,  21)? 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  this  minute  account  of  John’s  personal 
relations  to  Christ  was  without  pertinence  or  interest  in  this  connection. 
But  docs  it  not  throw  light  on  the  spirit  of  Peter’s  abrupt  inquiry  respect¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  John,  and  explain  to  us  also  why  the  Saviour  replied  so 
sharply  to  his  question  ?  “  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,”  was  the 
Lord’s  answer,  “  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  me.”  This  allusion 
by  John  to  the  marks  of  special  favor  by  which  Christ  had  distinguished 
him  —  does  it  not  read  out  to  us  certain  unuttered  thoughts  in  the  mind 
of  Peter  at  that  moment,  serving  to  account  for  John’s  apparent  digression, 
as  w’ell  as  the  severity  of  Christ’s  answer  ?  Such,  then,  is  to  be  my  sad 
experience  —  may  have  been  Peter’s  silent  reflection,  —  but  this  favorite 
of  the  apostolic  circle,  who  has  enjoyed  such  distinctions,  is  the  same  par¬ 
tiality  to  follow  him  and  exempt  him  from  trials  ?  It  is  evident  that  our 
Lord  rebuked  Peter’s  question  as  one  of  impertinent  curiosity,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  deserved  that  censure  the  more  if  mixed  with  it  there  was  some 
feeling  of  jealousy  towards  John. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
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Germany  in  the  Light  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.^  —  Whatever 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  individual  parts  or  of  the  general  tendency 
of  the  work  whose  title  is  given  below,  every  one  must  be  surprised  at  the 

^  Deutschland  Einst  und  Jetzt  ira  Lichtc  dcs  Reiches  Gottes.  Von  Dr.  W. 
Hoffmann.  Berlin  :  Stilke  und  van  Muyden ;  London :  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibncr 
and  Co.  18G8.  Price,  2^  thaler. 
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author’s  profound  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  historj-,  not  only  of 
Germany  but  even  of  Europe  generally.  How  a  man  with  Dr.  Hoffmann’s 
many  and  distracting  duties  could  find  time  for  amassing  the  information 
contained  in  the  work,  not  to  mention  the  labor  of  writing  a  volume  of 
more  than  five  hundred  pages  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  will  be  a 
riddle  to  most  Americans.  It  is  a  difficult  book  for  a  foreigner  to  read 
still  more  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  review ;  and  that  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  German  history  that  is 
possessed  by  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand.  We  have  felt  everywhere,  except 
perhaps  during  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  that  in  order  to  form 
a  proper  estimate  of  Dr.  Hoffmann’s  views  and  judgments  w-e  ought  to 
devote  a  year  or  two  to  reading  up  German  history.  We  shall  therefore 
limit  ourselves  to  indicating  the  contents  and  general  design  of  his  work, 
adding  a  remark  or  two  by  way  of  criticism.  The  work  is  divided  into 
fifteen  chapters,  headed  respectively :  Introduction ;  I.  The  Prophecy  of 
Germany;  H.  The  First  Step  to  the  Fulfilment  of  the  Prophecy;  HI. 
Breach  with  the  Preceding  History;  IV.  The  Growth  of  the  German 
Powers;  V.  The  Final  Decision;  VI.  The  Extinction  of  Unity;  VII.  The 
Dualism  ;  VHI.  The  Antagonism ;  IX.  The  New  Rising  of  Germany ;  X. 
Prussia’s  Vocation  in  Germany  since  1813;  XI.  The  National  Revival; 
XH.  The  Last  War  of  Liberation ;  XIII.  Germany,  North  and  South ; 
XIV.  German  Christianity ;  XV.  The  Kingdom  of  God.  The  points  on 
which  the  book  turns,  and  which  Dr.  Hoffmann  clearly  meant  to  bring  to 
view  are  the  failure  of  Austria  to  fulfil  the  mission  once  apparently  as¬ 
signed  to  it  in  Germany ;  the  gradual  transference  of  this  same  mission  to 
Prussia,  Saxony  being  passed  over,  and  the  increasing  consciousness  and 
fulfilment  of  this  its  mission  by  Prussia,  under,  in,  and  through  its  royal 
family.  We  must  say  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  Dr.  Hoffmann’s  work  without  feeling  that  the  course  of  the  house  of 
Ilolienzollern  has  been  under  the  special  direction  of  God,  and  that  it 
seems  destined  still  to  do  a  mighty  work  in  Germany.  We  should  certainly 
not  quite  agree  w'ith  many  things  put  forward ;  but  this  is  the  distinct  gen¬ 
eral  impression  left  on  the  mind.  The  portions  relating  to  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.  are  specially  interesting,  chiefly  because  they  arc  based  on  the 
personal  intercourse  of  the  author  with  the  late  King ;  and  they  deserve 
the  careful  perusal  of  all  foreigners.  'Whether  Germany  is  destined  to 
play  the  part  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  here  assigned  to 
it ;  whether  the  constitution  of  the  German  church  as  sketched  by  Dr. 
Hofi’mann  would  do  for  his  country  and  the  world  what  he  expects; 
whether  Prussia’s  part  in  the  events  of  18CG  bore  altogether  the  character 
here  attributed  to  it,  —  these  are  questions  to  which  w’e  think  various  an¬ 
swers  might  be  given.  On  one  point  we  think  Dr.  Hoffmann  is  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  mode  of  thought  prevailing  in  his  country, 
namely,  in  looking  for  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  too  much  from 
general  influences,  and  too  little  from  the  slow  method  of  the  conversion 
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of  individuals  and  their  incorporation  into  church  organisms.  American 
theologians  ought  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  this  work,  for  it 
represents  to  a  large  extent  the  thought  of  the  higher  religious  mind  of 
Prussia ;  and  sooner  or  later  Prussia  will  be  Germany  or  Germany  Prussia. 

Laws  IIklatixg  to  the  Higher  Schools  of  Prussia.^  —  In  a 
former  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  we  noticed  the  first  part  of  the  above 
work ;  the  present,  the  second  part,  relates  to  the  office  of  the  teachers  and 
the  teachers  themselves.  The  character  and  value  of  the  volume  will  best 
appear  from  the  following  summary  of  the  contents :  I.  Preparation  for  the 
Office  of  Teachei’s  ;  Length  of  University  Studies ;  Plans  of  Study ;  Uni¬ 
versity  Seminaries  —  philological,  historical,  mathematical,  pedagogical 
(at  the  various  Universities);  Seminaries  after  the  University  Course  — 
pedagogical,  for  modern  languages,  for  music,  for  gymnastics,  etc.  II. 
Examinations.  HI.  Appointment  of  Teachers.  iV.  Duties  of  Directors ; 
Ordinary  and  Assistant  Teachers.  V.  Military  Duties.  VI.  Income. 
VII.  Disciplinary  Procedure  against  Teachers.  VIII.  Change  and  Res¬ 
ignation  of  Position.  IX.  Personal  Affairs ;  e.g.  permission  to  marry. 
X.  Pensions,  Insurance  for  Widows,  etc.  XI.  Male  and  Female  Teachers 
at  Young  Ladies’  Schools.  Ample  indexes  facilitate  reference  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  points  touched  on  in  the  two  volumes.  We  can  but  repeat  what  we 
said  in  our  former  notice,  that  so  far  as  the  character  and  working  of  the 
educational  institutions  and  arrangements  of  Prussia  can  be  learned  from 
books,  these  two  admirable  volumes  of  Dr.  Wiese  arc  well  adapted  to  serve 
the  purpose.  No»man  knows  more  about  the  subject,  and  few  men  in 
Germany  are  better  fitted  by  breadth  of  view,  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 
Christian  spirit,  for  pronouncing  judgment  on  educational  questions.  We 
thcrefoi-e  commend  the  two  handsomely  printed  volumes  to  all  Interested  in 
this  Important  matter.  There  should  be  many  such  ;  for  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Prussia  and  America,  and  their  influence  on  each  other,  are  becom¬ 
ing  closer  and  greater  every  year. 

Tiif.  Philosoitiy  of  Bacon.2  —  An  inaugural  dissertation  by  the  son 
of  Professor  Dorner  of  Berlin,  evincing  a  careful  study  of  Bacon’s  w'ritings, 
and  no  slight  power  of  philosophical  analysis.  The  subject  is  discussed 
under  the  following  heads:  1.  Introduction;  2.  Bacon’s  System;  3.  Ba¬ 
con’s  Times ;  4.  The  Relation  between  Bacon  and  his  Successors,  espe¬ 
cially  Locke. 

^  Verordnungen  imd  Gesetze  fur  die  hdheren  Schulcn  in  Preussen,  hcraus- 
gegchen  von  Dr.  L.  Wiese.  2  Abtheilung.  Berlin  :  Wiegandt  und  Grieben  ; 
London  :  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner  and  Co.  18G8. 

-  De  Baconis,  Baronis  de  Vcnilamio,  philosophia,  Dissertatio  etc.  Aug. 
Dorner.  Berlin  :  Schadc.  1867.  Price,  1  thaler. 
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From  Eden  to  Golgotha.'  —  A  pious  looking  title  to  an  impious 
book.  It  is  the  commencement  of  a  kind  of  biblical  history  of  the  human 
race.  The  two  volumes  embrace  the  following  books :  I.  The  Biblical 
Eden  in  the  Land  of  SjTia ;  II.  Stonequarry  and  Ruins  of  Nations ;  III. 
Wanderings  of  Peoples  and  Foundings  of  States;  IV.  The  Seed  of  Jacob 
in  the  Good  Land  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon ;  V.  Israel’s  Progress  to 
the  Heights  and  his  Fall  through  Japhet.  One  specimen  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  w'ork  :  “  No  sacred  festal  week 
of  centuries  lies  at  the  commencement  of  the  times  when  Habel  robbed 
sheep  and  Quain  took  care  of  his  skin  till  the  devil  of  envy  made  him  a 
brother-murderer.  The  natural  history  of  the  Biblical  myth  of  the  primal 
period  of  our  race  must  be  incorporated  with  the  general  picture  of  the 
world’s  coiurse  which  sober  science  has  sketched  of  those  far-otf  ages,  when 
men  lived  on  the  young  earth  pretty  much  as  a  wild  beast  among  his  wild 
brethren  and  sisters  in  field  and  forest,  although  he  may  in  this  or  that 
respect  have  been  superior  to  the  four-handed  animal,  that  some  pretend 
to  have  been  his  ancestor.”  The  Avork  is  full  of  innovations  and  blows 
right  and  left,  rather  in  the  manner  of  Ewald.  Appended  are  chrono¬ 
logical  tables  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  history,  above  three  hundred  closely 
printed  pages  of  notes,  and  a  well-executed  but  very  revolutionary  map 
of  Galilee. 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy.-  —  The  idea  of  this  History  of 
Philosophy  is  expressed  in  the  following  words ;  “  My  aim  is  such  a  method¬ 
ical  development  and  reproduction  of  the  main  systems  from  which  light 
proceeds  and  the  history  of  philosophy  draws  in  truth  its  life,  that  my 
readers  may  learn  to  Avhat  problems  they  oAve  their  existence,  how  they 
have  solved  these  problems,  and  Avhat  questions  they  have  left  for  their 
successoi's  to  solve.”  The  first  volume,  in  tAvo  parts,  comprises  a  general 
introduction  and  account  of  Descartes  and  his  school  and  Spinoza;  the 
second  volume,  Leibnitz  and  his  school.  As  the  three  parts  cover  upwards 
of  two  thousand  pages,  it  may  be  imagined  the  expositions  must  be  A-ery 
detailed  ;  so  far  as  Ave  have  been  able  to  read  they  arc  clear  and  suggest¬ 
ive.  We  imagine  that  such  a  Avork  must  be  very  acceptable  to  many  who 
are  not  content  Avith  the  mere  outlines  given  in  hand-books,  and  have  no 
time  or  poAver  to  read  the  original  works.  Professor  Fischer’s  vieAV  of 
Christianity  and  Its  rise  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Tubingen  school,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  Avhich  cannot  but  interfere  Avith  the  satisfactory  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose  referred  to  above.  We  much  need  a  history  of  philosophy 

'  Von  Eden  nach  Golgotha.  Biblisch-Geschichtlichc  Forschungen.  Von 
Prof.  L,  Noack.  Leipzig :  O.  Wigand ;  London :  Aslicr  and  Co.,  Triibner  and 
Co.  2  Vols.  18G8,  Price,  9  thaler. 

"  Geschichtc  dcr  neuren  Philosophic.  Von  K.  Fischer.  Heidelberg  :  Basscr- 
manu;  London:  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner  and  Co.  1865-1867. 
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written  by  %  man  who  thoroughly  appreciates  the  relation  of  Christianity 
or  Christ  to  human  i*eason,  human  intelligence  ;  and  who  will  write  with 
the  objectivity  which  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  virtue  of  a  Christian  mind. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  Professor  Fischer’s  history,  and  so  much 
changed  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  new  work.  About  each  philosopher 
a  good  deal  of  biographical  information  is  given,  as  introductory  to  the 
discussion  of  his  philosophy. 


J.  H.  Fichte :  Tlie  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  the  Position  of  Man  in 
the  World.  Dr.  Fichte,  son  of  the  celebrated  Fichte,  a  philosopher  of  the 
theistic  school,  seeks  in  this  new  work,  in  a  series  of  anthropological,  met- 
aph\*sical,  ethical,  and  historical  investigations,  to  establish  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  to  determine  the  nature  of  its  immortality.  Dr.  Fichte’s 
writings  all  deserve  careful  attention ;  they  are  warm  and  suggestive,  but 
bis  positive,  tangible  results  are  liable  to  melt  like  vapors  when  one  draws 
close  to  them.  pp.  446.  Price  2§  thaler. 

C.  L.  Luthardt :  The  Ethics  of  Luther  in  Outline.  The  subject  is  dis¬ 
cussed  under  three  heads :  I.  The  Person  of  the  Christian  ;  II.  Tlie  Tem¬ 
per  and  Disposition  of  the  Christian ;  III.  The  Works  of  the  Christian. 
An  interesting  monograph  on  an  interesting  theme.  Luther’s  writings  are 
an  ever-flowing  fountain  of  thought  and  stimulus  on  all  manner  of  subjects 
to  those  w’ho  have  patience  to  wade  through  them.  pp.  116.  ^  thaler. 

Theodor  Zahn :  Marcellus  of  Ancyra.  Said  to  be  a  sober,  painstaking, 
and  solid  contribution  to  a  correct  acquaintance  with  this  oft  misunder¬ 
stood  early  ecclesiastical  writer  and  leader,  pp.  245.  Price,  Ij  thaler. 

Dr.  K.  A.  T.  Vogt:  Johannes  Bugenhagen  of  Pomerania.  Dr.  Vogt 
has  been  occupied  many  years  in  the  pi'eparatlon  of  this  life  and  the  select 
works  of  the  celebrated  Pomeranian  Pastor,  and  has  produced  a  reliable 
and  instructive  book.  It  forms  part  of  the  valuable  series  published  under 
the  title  “  Lives  and  Select  Writings  of  the  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.”  pp.  442.  Price,  2  thaler. 

F.  A.  Philippi:  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  A  third 
edition  of  the  commentary  of  the  well-known  Rostock,  Lutheran  Professor. 
Orthodox,  theological,  and  detailed. 

F.  Hitzig:  Commentary  on  Jeremiah.  Part  of  the  Exegetical  Hand¬ 
book.  Second  edition.  Scholarly  but  coldly  heterodox. 

Dr.  A.  Hausrath :  History  of  New  Testament  Times.  The  historical 
framework  into  which  Christianity  was  fitted,  the  soil  into  which  it  Avas 
planted,  and  from  which  it  drew  its  coloring,  is  more  and  more  engaging 
the  attention  of  theologians,  —  and  rightly.  Some  investigate  the  subject 
for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  supernatural  element  in  Christianity ; 
others  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  it ;  others,  again,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  truly  natural  a  means  is  the  supernatural  for  restoring  the 
unnatural  to  its  divinely  intended  natural  state.  The  present  work  rather 
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belongs  to  the  first  class.  It  contains  little  that  cannot  be  foijpd  in  other 
works  already  noticed  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  such 
as  Lutterbcck,  Schneckenburger,  and  Iloltzmann,  and  Kelm’s  “Life  of 
Jesus.”  For  those  who  have  no  other  treatise  of  the  kind  it  may  do  fair 
service  if  used  with  caution. 

Kohler:  The  French  Refugees  and  their  Colonies  in  Prussia  and  Electo¬ 
ral  Hesse.  Said  to  be  a  good  work  on  a  deeply  interesting  theme, 
pp.  lOG.  Pi'icc,  12  sgi\ 

Ullmann  :  Memorials.  A  well-executed,  brief  account  of  the  late  editor 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Studlen  und  Kritiken,  by  Dr.  Beyschlag. 

W.  Thilo :  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Prussian  Common  Schools.  The 
author  is  director  of  a  training  institution  for  schoolmastei’s,  and  well-fitted 
for  his  task.  pp.  308.  Price,  20  sgr. 

Hagenbach :  History  of  Doctrines.  Fifth  improved  edition  of  the  well- 
known  hand-book. 

Kalkar:  History  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions.  A  German  translation 
of  the  work  of  a  Danish  theologian.  It  is  said  to  be  based  on  very  careful 
and  extensive  studies  and  to  be  written  In  a  fair  spirit  and  good  style.  Too 
little  attention  is  perhaps  paid  to  Romish  missions  by  most  Protestants, 
pp.  327.  Price,  1^  thaler. 

Kiibel :  The  Old  Testament  Law  and  its  Record.  A  suggestive  contri¬ 
bution  for  understanding  the  position  and  significance  of  the  Mosaic  law 
in  the  development  of  divine  revelation,  pp.  80.  Price,  ^  thaler. 

Dr.  Liinemann  :  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 
Third  improved  edition  of  this  part  of  Meyer’s  Exegetical  Hand-book  of 
the  New  Testament,  pp.  246.  Price,  24  sgr. 

Dr.  Iluther :  Commentary  on  the  fii^st  and  second  Epistles  of  Peter,  and 
Jude.  Third  improved  edition  of  another  jmrt  of  the  same  Iland-book. 
pp.  404.  42  sgr. 

Ilcenle :  History  of  the  Jews  in  the  Former  Principality  of  Ausbach. 
A  local  history  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwai’ds,  containing  interesting 
material. 

C.  II.  Busch  :  Materials  for  the  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Lutheran 
Churches  and  Schools  in  Russia.  2  Vols.  pp.  1276.  Price,  3  thaler. 

0.  Bagge:  The  Mythic  Principle  in  the  Service  of  the  Christian  Posi¬ 
tion.  An  attempt  to  mediate  between  Strauss  and  Christianity  by  a 
Lutheran  pastor  who  denies  miracles.  He  differs  from  Strauss  in  being  a 
theist.  The  old  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  he  says,  is  a  metaphor  for  the 
ethical  process  of  dying  with  Christ.  Neither  new  nor  true.  pp.  418. 
Price,  2  thaler. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Ilanne ;  The  Spirit  of  Christianity.  The  work  of  a  man  who 
was  once  orthodox  and  is  gi*adually  becoming  more  and  more  heterodox, 
but  who  still  writes  with  great  warmth  about  Christian  verities.  It  is  in 
the  inconvenient  form  of  letters.  Its  design  seems  to  be  to  Establish  the 
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theistic  conception  of  God  against  all  forms  of  pantheism  and  materialism. 
Where  he  is  clear  himself  Professor  Ilanne  writes  forcibly,  pp.  306. 
Price,  li  thaler. 

The  Wisdom  of  God :  A  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Idea  of  God,  by 
an  anonymous  author.  It  seems,  we  hope  it  is,  deep ;  at  any  rate  it  prom¬ 
ises  stift’  reading.  It  is  not  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  orthodoxy, 
pp.  305.  Price,  thaler. 

Rabbi  D.  Buchholz :  The  Family,  according  to  the  Mosaic  Talmudic 
Doctrine.  An  instructive  treatise  on  a  subject  about  which  little  is,  and 
more  ought  to  be,  known,  pp.  138.  Price,  24  sgr. 


The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  and  that  of  the  Lamen¬ 
tations.  Translated  from  the  Original  Hebrew.  With  a  Commentary. 
Critical,  Philological,  and  Exegetical.  By  E.  Henderson,  D.D.  pp.  315. 
8vo.  Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper ;  Boston  :  AV..  H.  Halllday  and  Co. ; 
Philadelphia:  Smith,  English,  and  Co.  18G8. 

Dr.  Robert  Ferguson  has  well  said  of  the  author  of  this  volume:  “If 
genius  is  the  instinct  of  enterprise,  and  if  the  instinct  of  enterprise  is  labor, 
then,  in  this  sense,  my  honored  friend  was  the  possessor  of  this  mighty  gift. 
He  excelled  in  weighing  evidence,  and  impressing  upon  it  its  relative 
value.  His  discrimination  was  clear  and  his  judgment  was  sound.  He 
dealt  with  fact,  not  with  fiction.  He  searched  for  data,  not  for  opinions.” 
Dr.  Henderson  was  not  only  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  but  also 
in  its  cognates.  Few  men,  either  in  England  or  America,  have  been  his 
equals  In  Oriental  literature.  His  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  has  the  same 
general  characteristics  which  appear  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Minor 
Prophets  which  ^Ir.  Draper  republished  in  the  year  18G0.  It  is  less  elab¬ 
orate  than  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  but  far  superior  to  that  on  Ezekiel. 
Its  statements  are  clear,  judicious,  often  impressive. 

Our  Branch  and  its  Tributaries  ;  being  a  History  of  the  AVork  of 
the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission  and  its  Auxiliaries  during  the 
AA'ar  of  the  Rebellion.  By  Mi-s.  Sarah  Edwards  Ilenshaw.  Including 
a  Full  Report  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  by  E.  AV'.  Blatchford, 
Treasurer;  and  an  Introductory  Chapter  by  Hon.  Mark  Spinner,  pp.  432 
8vo.  Chicago:  Alfred  L.  Sewell.  18G8. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  have  been  put  forth  such  gigantic  efforts  for  the 
relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  time  of  war  as  in  this  country 
during  the  late  rebellion.  The  present  volume  gives  us  a  more  vivid 
idea  than  we  have  gained  elsewhere  of  the  extent  and  worth  and  true 
Christian  nobleness  of  these  efforts.  It  presents  a  vast  amount  of  detail 
in  a  lucid  order  and  in  a  captivating  style.  AA’^e  arc  not  Avearied  by  its 
multitude  of  facts,  for  they  are  enlivened  by  the  genial  sentiment  wliich 
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entwines  itself  around  them.  Mrs.  Henshaw  has  developed  a  rare  power 
of  combination  in  marshalling  so  many  incidents  and  making  them  all  con¬ 
centre  in  producing  one  good  and  deep  impression.  Her  narrative  now 
enchains  our  interest  more  than  if  it  were  a  novel ;  and  it  will  in  future 
years  suggest  many  a  thrilling  tale  to  the  welter  of  fiction,  as  well  as  form 
the  basis  for  many  a  statement  of  the  historian.  The  value  of  such  a  nar¬ 
rative  for  the  more  formal  works  of  history  cannot  be  overestimated.  Six¬ 
ty-six  solid  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  very  profitably  to  the  report  of 
E.  W.  Blatchford,  Esq.,  treasurer  of  the  Commission.  It  is  a  full,  con¬ 
densed,  yet  luminous  and  impressive  document,  illustrating  the  degree  of 
practical  energy  and  skill  which  were  expended  on  the  philanthropic  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  war.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  is  admirable. 

The  Modern  Representations  of  tue  Life  of  Jesus.  Four  Dis¬ 
courses  delivered  before  the  Evangelical  Union  at  Hanover,  Germany. 
By  Dr.  Gerhard  Uhlhorn,  First  Preacher  at  the  Court.  Translated 
from  the  third  German  edition  by  Charles  E.  Grinnell.  16mo.  pp.  164. 
Boston :  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.  1868. 

Dr.  Uhlhorn  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  Germany.  Al¬ 
though  of  humble  origin  he  has  worked  his  way  up  to  the  highest  places 
in  society.  His  learning  is  extensive  and  accurate.  He  is  a  vigorous 
opposer  of  Strauss,  Renan,  and  Schenkel  in  their  view  of  Christ.  The 
present  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Christolog)'. 

Familiar  Quotations  ;  being  an  Attempt  to  trace  to  their  Source  Pas¬ 
sages  and  Phrases  in  Common  Use.  By  John  Bartlett.  Fifth  edition, 
pp.  778.  IGmo.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.  1868. 

To  our  readers  who  are  generally  familiar  with  the  excellences  of  this 
work,  nothing  need  be  said  in  its  praise.  The  mere  fact  that  it  contains 
an  index  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  pages  is  of  itself  a  sign  of  the  great 
worth  of  the  volume. 

From  the  press  of  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  New  York,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Howe,  M.A.,  with  Memoirs  of 
his  Life.  By  Edward- Calamy,  D.D.  Complete  in  two  volumes,  pp.  1276. 
We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  express  our  desire  that 
every  minister  of  the  gospel  should  possess  a  copy  of  the  works  of  this  mas¬ 
ter  in  Israel,  who  will  continue  to  be  read  when  the  names  of  many  more 
recent  authors  will  have  been  forgotten,  h'rom  the  same  publishing  house 
we  have  received  the  second  edition  of  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For¬ 
ever  ;  a  Poem  in  Twelve  Books,  by  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Hampstead,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  pp.  441.  16mo.  The  poem  contains  many  fine  passages.  The 

difierent  books,  however,  are  of  unequal  merit 
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A. 

Adams,  W.,  D.D.,  Thanksgiving, 
Memories  of  the  Day,  noticed,  40U. 

Anderson,  Rufus,  D.D.,  article  by, 
346. 

Auberlen's,  Dr.  C.  A.,  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation,  noticed,  391. 

B. 

Bachmann’s  Commentary  on  the 
Judges,  noticed,  190. 

Barnes’s,  Rev.  Albert,  Lectures  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
noticed,  396. 

Barrows,  E  .P.,  D.D.,  article  by,  316. 

Bartlett,  S.  C.,  D.D.,  article  by,  152. 

Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quotations,  no¬ 
ticed,  790. 

Bascom,  Rev.  John,  articles  by,  1. 
270,  645. 

Beecher’s  Prayers  from  the  Plymouth 
Pulpit,  noticed,  400. 

Bickersteth’s,  Yesterday,  To-day,  and 
Forever,  noticed,  790. 

Boase’s,  E.  W.,  Tithes  and  Offerings, 
noticed,  391. 

Brown,  J.  A.,  D.D.,  article,  by  435. 
C. 

Carpenter’s,  W.,  English  Bible,  with 
Aids  to  its  Study,  noticed,  391. 

Christianity,  its  present  Attitude 
towards  its  Opponents,  article  on, 
152. 

Claims  of  Theology,  The,  article  on, 
by  J.  R.  Herrick,  49;  definition 
of  the  idea  of  theology,  49;  it 
demands  a  personal  God,  49  ;  God 
as  such  must  be  the  centre  of  the 
whole  system,  52  ;  in  a  system  of 
revealed  truth  Christ  must  be 
actual  and  personal  centre,  54 ; 
Christ,  the  divine  revealer,  55 ; 
the  unifier  of  the  system  marred  by 
sin,  55 ;  Christ  alone  can  bring  us 
into  harmony  with  the  divine 
onler,  56  ;  the  claims  of  theology 
re.sult,  first  from  its  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  and  secondly  from  its 
law  of  life  inhering  in  a  personal 
Redeemer,  57 ;  special  need  of  a 


true  and  pei’vasive  theology,  60; 
tendency  to  a  denial  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  60 ;  the  bane  of  our  time, 
not  the  excess,  but  the  want  of 
theology,  63 ;  the  leaders  of  the 
people  need  especially  a  profound 
theology,  65. 

Clark,  l&!v.  S.  D.,  article  by,  209, 
401. 

Cowles’s,  Henry,  D.D.,  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel,  noticed,  398. 

Curtis,  S.  F.,  D.D.,  on  Inspiration, 
noticed,  195. 

D. 

Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,  translated, 
noticed,  205. 

Davie’s,  Rev.  Samuel,  article  by,  25. 

Day’s,  H.  N.,  Grammatical  Synthesis 
and  Art  of  Discourse,  noticed,  208. 

Death  of  Christ  in  its  Outward 
Appearance  and  its  Historical 
Influence,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
D.  W.  Simon,  733;  statement  of 
the  subject,  733 ;  the  light  in 
which  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was 
regarded  by  most  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  734  ;  how  did  it  appear  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  734; 
this  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
conduct  of  the  officials  who  exe¬ 
cuted  his  sentence,  735;  testimony 
of  Roman  writers,  736  ;  how  it 
appeared  to  the  Jews,  738 ;  to  his 
friends  and  disciples,  739;  ascer¬ 
tained  from  Jewish  works  written 
two  or  three  centuries  afterwards, 
740;  the  position  of  the  death  of 
Christ  in  the  spiritual  history  of 
humanity,  743;  the  view  of  it  taken 
by  the  personal  disciples  of  Jesus, 
743 ;  they  had  views  after  his 
death  totally  different  from  those 
entertained  before,  744  ;  they  per¬ 
suaded  their  enemies  to  take  the 
same  views,  745  ;  the  most  zealous 
of  these  enemies  changed  into  a 
friend,  746 ;  these  same  views 
diffused  generally  in  the  face  of 
persecution,  747 ;  Christianity,  tri¬ 
umphant  after  the  persecution  of 
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Diocletian,  752;  the  death  of 
Christ,  alter  this,  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  life  of 
civilized  humanity,  753  ;  human 
thought  devoted  to  this  event,  754  ; 
stirred  tlie  feelings  and  aroused 
the  etibrts  of  men,  75G ;  the  grounds 
of  these  effects  of  tlie  death  of 
Christ,  757;  the  account  of  these 
by  Baur  of  Tubingen ,  758 ;  the  only 
satisfactory  account  to  bo  found 
in  the  truth  of  what  was  preached 
by  Christ,  793. 

Delit^ch’s,  Franz,  Dr.,  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  noticed,  390. 

Dorner’s  Philosophy  of  Bacon,  no¬ 
ticed,  785. 

Diisterdieck’s,  Dr.  F.,  Apologctical 
Contributions,  noticed,  386. 

E. 

Ecce  Coelum,  or  Parish  Astronomy, 
noticed,  395. 

Edwards,  Pres.,  new  edition  of  his 
Works,  noticed,  208. 

Egyptian  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State, 
The,  article  on,  by  J.  P.  Thomp¬ 
son,  D.D.,  69  ;  belief  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  a  resurrection,  69 ; 
these  doctrines  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  transmigration  of  the  soul, 
69  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  immortal¬ 
ity  of  the  soul  based  on  the  legend 
of  Osiris,  70  ;  this  legend  a  poetical 
rendering  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
Kile,  71 ;  the  deceased  sometimes 
identily  themselves  with  Osiris,  73; 
funereal  statuettes  illustrative  of 
this  identity,  74 ;  the  sources  of 
our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  escha¬ 
tology  few  and  scanty,  74 ;  ac¬ 
counts  given  by  Herodotus,  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  and  other  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  74;  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  our  principal  author¬ 
ity,  7  6  ;  this  book  first  brought  to 
our  knowledge  through  the  French 
expedition  into  Egypt,  77 ;  the 
object  of  the  book,  78 ;  its  date, 
79  ;  five  sarcophagi  in  the  Berlin 
museum,  79 ;  Egyptian  docti’ine 
of  existence  after  death,  81;  of 
Hades  or  the  under-world,  83;  the 
preliminary  justification,  86 ;  the 
•wicked  in  Hades,  89  ;  comparison 


with  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  90 ;  the 
progress  of  the  soul,  91 ;  metamor¬ 
phoses  or  transmigrations,  93;  voy¬ 
age  to  the  Elysian  fields,  96 ;  the 
final  judgment,  97;  protestations 
of  innocence  in  regard  to  forty-two 
deadly  offences,  98 ;  these  protes¬ 
tations  a  proof  of  a  code  of  laws 
among  the  Egyptians  based  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  morality, 
102;  approach  to  the  Empyrean, 
103 ;  admission  into  the  jmesence 
of  the  sun,  104 ;  amval  at  the 
house  of  Osiris,  106  ;  resurrection 
of  the  body,  107  ;  summary  of  doc¬ 
trine,  109  ;  no  doctrine  of  redemp¬ 
tion  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  111. 

Evangelical  Calendar  for  1868,  no¬ 
ticed,  383. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States,  The,  article  on,  by 
J.  A.  Brown,  D.D.,  435  ;  difficulty 
of  the  undert.aking,  435  ;  the 
name,  436  ;  early  history  in  the 
United  States,  437;  date  of  the 
planting  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
437;  the  arrival  of  Muhlenberg, 
440 ;  character  of  early  Lutheran¬ 
ism,  440 ;  founding  of  a  theological 
seminary  by  the  General  Synod, 
444  ;  rule  of  faith,  44  7  ;  confession 
of  faith,  449 ;  subscription,  451 ; 
doctrines :  the  Godhead,  453 ;  de¬ 
crees,  foreknowledge,  and  predes¬ 
tination,  454 ;  anthropological  doc¬ 
trines,  458  ;  original  sin,  460  ; 
guilt,  461  ;  ability  and  free-will, 
463;  soteriological  doctrines :  per¬ 
son  of  Christ,  465 ;  Christ  in  the 
work  of  mediation  acts  as  the  God- 
man,  467  ;  work  of  Christ,  469; 
Christ’s  sufferings  vicarious,  470; 
extent  of  the  atonement,  471 ;  ap¬ 
plication  of  redemption,  472;  re¬ 
generation,  474 ;  justification,  476; 
sanctification,  479  ;  good  works, 
479;  the  sacraments,  480;  baptism, 
482;  Lord’s  supper,  483;  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
484  ;  ecclcsiological  views,  488 ; 
eschatological  views,  491 ;  statistics 
of  the  church,  492 ;  general  benev¬ 
olent  institutions,  494 ;  publica¬ 
tions,  495 ;  culture  and  worship, 
495  ;  present  conditions  of  the 
church,  498. 
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Eusebius’s  Ecclesiastical  Historj*,  no- 
tice<-b  383. 

EwalJ’s,  II.,  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  noticed,  580. 

Excgetical  Punctuation  of  the  New 
Testament,  The,  article  on,  by 
Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  D.D.,  533; 
detinition  of  biblical  criticLsm,  503 ; 
the  system  of  punctuation,  504 ;  | 
misconceptions  occasionefl  by  writ-  i 
ing  without  any  spaces  between  ! 
the  words,  505 ;  true  principles  of  j 
punctuation  not  yet  determined,  I 
507 ;  the  exegetical  character  of  | 
punctuation.  508 ;  illustration.^  of  i 
the  importance  of  the  pumrtua-  I 
tions  of  the  New  Testament.  500  ; 
Matthew  Carey’s  researches,  602: 
American  Bible  Society’s  commit¬ 
tee  on  versions.  603 ;  the  printing 
d:'  the  won!  -spirit.”  6W  ;  accent¬ 
uation.  etc..  60.8 ;  m(xlem.  versions, 
etc-,  610;  the  note  of  interroga¬ 
tion,  613;  the  comma,  618.  j 


Fairchild.  Rev.  J.  H..  article  by,  30.  j 
Farrar's.  Tunothy.  Manual  of  the  | 
Constituti(m  of  the  United  States,  j 
Qoticeii.  300.  I 

Free  Communion,  article  on.  by  Rev.  ! 

St.Tcno  D.  Clark,  200,  401.  , 

F'w.'her’s  History  of  Mo<lem  Philo,s- 
ophy,  noticeti,  786. 

Fries's.  J:ikob  Frietlerich,  Lite,  no¬ 
ticed.  .384. 

G.  i 

Garijetfs.  Rev.  Edwanl.  God’s  Word  i 
Written.  Qoti«;eii.  lO-l. 

Gernuin  Correspomience :  Gt*rm.an 
Tlieolorieal  PeribdieaJs.  185. 
Gibi)i)n.  Edward,  .irtiele  on.  5.36. 
Gfote’s  Theory  of  Demoenun^  arti-  : 
cle  on.  by  Gtm.  F.  A.  Walker,  687;  ' 
a  taste  ti)r  m»ir(dy  speculative  pol- 
itie.s  lost.  687  ;  the  t^r.a  of  rev(!l;i- 
tions  pjiiit.  688  ;  political  optimism, 
de.id,  68;) ;  t!ie  perils,  opportuni- 
ti(!s.  ;uid  trials  of  democracy,  600 ; 
a  tine  tieid  lor  inquiry  into  tlueni 
in  Grf)te’s  histon'  of  Greece,  600  , 
Gmte’s  large  thitli  in  diunocracy, 
602 ;  tills  laitli  not  rlie  mere  eager¬ 
ness  of  llteraiy  efmtiviversj’,  6!)3 ; 
(jompiirisons  benveen  tin*,  demo¬ 
cratic.  ami  oligarfdiic  tbrms  of 


government,  603;  two  efTectu  of 
popular  iaotitution-s,  604  ;  Groto 
assign.s  to  citizens  adroitntrjw  and 
rcstnirce  in  too  large  a  degree,  095 ; 
also  geniality,  taste,  expression, 
and  art,  606  ;  the  quality  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  state,  700 ;  relation  of 
demwTacy  to  goofl  gov»rmmciit, 
701  ;  deffnitirm  of  goorl  govem- 
mfmt,  701  ;  seenrity  to  life  an 
aceompaninnmtfxf  free  iastitntions, 
704  ;  relation  of  demorrraey  to  the 
security  rtf  property,  706  ;  the  de¬ 
gree  and  frqnity  of  taxation,  708; 
eomparisrm  f/f  democracy  with  fle»- 
pr>tLsm  an  it  regarfls  justiee  and 
f'cmcrrmty  teward.s  intfrriors,  700 ; 
the  comp3ri.»oT»  dlfffeuU,  700 ;  in- 
stancfn^  from  bwtr>Ty  of  the  injustice 
of  deapr>tlc  govem-uienti?,  710;  an 
illustration  of  the  generosity  of  the 
people  in  the  history  of  Athens 
an.d  Sparta,  711;  the  mgrafilwle 
of  repnbltca,  711;  the  ostraeism, 
712;  the  ease  of  Miltla/les,  712; 
Demosthenes.  714  r  the  ease  m 
cont,ra.‘»t  of  the  End  of  StalTovrl, 
715;  the  respi-rtlve  permanence 
of  democracy  and  monarchy,  715; 
change  of  government  not  neces¬ 
sary  arul  exelusively  hurtful.  715; 
a  government  that  eannot  be 
shaken  often  an  evil,  717  f  proof 
that  republican  governments  tend 
to  decay  more  tlmn  otliers,  718; 
republics  have  greater  power  of 
sftlt^estraint  in  rem^tion,  72<)  r  ease 
of  the  tlu'rty  in  Athens,  72*2;  free¬ 
dom  in  democracies  from  treasott- 
able  attempts  upon  e-stalilished  or¬ 
der,.  7  2-1 ;  treasrui  not  n.ative  to  the 
soil  of  freedom.  7  2.) ;  dissatlsfietlon 
at  once  mak»‘s  itself  known  in  re- 
publies.  726  ;  superior  power  of 
recuperation  Irnm  di.saster  in  re- 
pniihcs :  contrast  lie.tweim  Athens 
an«l  Spai’tJU  727 ;  power  in  repnlv 
lies  of  i’est4)ring  the  stite  affer  in¬ 
ternal  vinlenee,  7.31. 

Guizot’.s-  Meditiirinns  on  the  Actual 
State,  of  Christi.anit}’,  noiieed,  207. 

rt  \ 

Hiudiet,  TToratio  R..  article  by,  770. 

Hagen  bach.  Dr.  IF.  R.,  on  German 
Ratinnulism.  translated  ly  Gage 
anil  Stnckcnlierg,  notiiic.d,  207.. 
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Hall’s,  Rev.  Newman,  Sermons,  no-  | 
ticed,  590.  ! 

Haven,  Prof.  J.,  article  by,  501. 

Henderson’s  Jeremiah  and  Lamen¬ 
tations,  noticed,  789. 

Henshaw’s  Our  Branch  and  its  Trib¬ 
utaries,  noticed,  789. 

Herrick,  J.  R.,  D.D.,  article  by,  49. 

Hoffmann’s  Germany  in  the  Light 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  noticed, 
783. 

Hoffmann’s  Philosopny  of  Baader, 
noticed,  558. 

Holemann’s,  Dr.  F.,  New  Bible  Stud¬ 
ies,  noticed,  387. 

I. 

Inspiration,  Recent  Works  on,  no¬ 
ticed,  192. 

Irish  Missions  in  the  Early  Ages, 
The,  article  on,  by  Rufus  Ander¬ 
son,  D.D.,  346 ;  contrast  between 
Ireland  at  the  present  day  and 
three  thousand  years  ago,  346 ; 
injustice  done  to  Ireland  by  D’Au- 
bigne  and  by  McLauchlan,  347 ; 
correction  of  their  mistake,  348 ; 
Patrick  the  first  missionary  in  Ire¬ 
land,  350 ;  his  arrival  in  Ireland, 
351 ;  account  of  his  labors,  352 ; 
the  monasteries  planted  by  him, 
353;  the  missionaries  Columbaand 
Columbanus,  355 ;  Ebrard’s  and 
Neander’s  testimony  in  respect  to 
Irish  missions,  358 ;  defects  in  these 
missions  that  they  had  not  a  proper 
idea  of  local  churches  and  gave 
too  great  prominence  to  education 
and  had  too  little  connection  with 
churches  at  home,  360;  reason  of 
the  decay  of  the  missionary  spirit 
in  Ireland,  362 ;  wonderful  that 
these  missions  continued  in  opera¬ 
tion  so  long,  363. 

Irony  in  History ;  or  was  Gibbon  an 
Infidel,  article  on,  by  James  M. 
Macdonald,  D.D.,  536 ;  the  charge 
against  Gibbon  as  stated  by  Mil- 
man  and  AVatson,  536  ;  irony,  its 
nature  and  use,  537  ;  illegitimate 
use  of  irony,  538 ;  the  historian  to 
speak  for  himself  539 ;  Gibbon  on 
the  success  of  Christianity,  540 ; 
difiiculties  felt  by  Gibbon  in  his 
undertaking,  541  ;  Gibbon’s  plan 
in  this  portion  of  his  history  and 
reason  lor  confining  himself  to  sec¬ 


ondary  causes,  543 ;  the  secondary 
causes  enumerated  by  him,  546* 
seeondary  causes  as  stated  by  Meri- 
vale,  547;  manner  in  which  Gib¬ 
bon  upholds  the  operation  of  liis 
second  causes,  549 ;  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  the  Christians,  549;  the 
doctrine  of  future  life,  552 ;  mirac- 
'ulous  powers  of  the  church,  554; 
union  and  discipline  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  republic,  556 ;  persecutions 
of  the  Christians,  560;  Gibbon’s 
autobiogi’aphy  and  miscellaneous 
writings,  563  ;  his  childhood,  564 ; 
becomes  a  Romanist,  564 ;  is  sent 
to  Lusanne,  565 ;  again  becomes  a 
Protestant,  565  ;  his  valued  books 
and  his  study  of  the  Greek  scrip¬ 
tures,  566 ;  Ills  hostility  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  not  detected  by  his  religious 
contemporaries,  569  ;  his  rejoin¬ 
ders  to  the  attacks  made  on  him, 
570;  his  opinions  of  Bayle,  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  the  French  revolution, 
572;  result  of  this  inquiry,  573; 
can  the  opinion  of  Gibbon’s  infi¬ 
delity  be  accounted  tor  V  574  ; 
opinions  on  several  religious  ques¬ 
tions  advanced  by  Gibbon  contrary 
to  the  general  opinions,  575  ;  the 
bitter  spirit  against  Christianity  at 
this  time  in  Europe  made  it  easy 
to  awaken  suspicion  against  any 
one,  577  ;  misstatements  concern¬ 
ing  Gibbon  in  certain  liooks,  577 ; 
conclusion,  morals  of  Gibbon,  581. 

J. 

Jacobi’s,  Dr.  J.  L.,  irvingites,  no¬ 
ticed,  585. 

Jones’s,  Charles  C.,  D.D.,  History  of 
the  Church  of  God,  noticed,  208. 

K. 

Kingdom  of  God  or  of  Heaven,  The, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Oliver  S.  Tay¬ 
lor,  365 ;  the  word  “  kingdom”  may 
bo  changed  for  “dominion”  or 
“  reign,”  365  ;  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  366  ;  its  use 
in  the  Lord’s  prayer,  367 ;  neces¬ 
sity  of  reference  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  367 ;  first  occurrence  of  the 
phrase  “  kingdom  of  heaven  ”  in 
John’s  words,  “  Repent  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,” 
369 ;  it  refers  to  a  heavenly  state 
upon  the  earth,  371  ;  use  of 
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the  phrase  in  John’s  Gospel,  372  5 
in  the  epistles,  373  ;  its  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  holy  state  on  earth, 
373 ;  nature  of  God’s  kingdom  on 
the  earth,  374;  in  its  subjective 
aspect  the  full  union  of  the  soul 
with  the  divine  will,  374;  objec¬ 
tively  a  peculiar  manifestation  of 
holy  influences  and  powers,  374  ; 
three  diflerent  stages  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  375;  this  kingdom  represent¬ 
ed  as  individual  and  social,  as  visi¬ 
ble  and  invisible,  376 ;  Jewish  mis¬ 
take  as  to  this  kingdom,  377  ;  a 
common  mistake  now  prevailing, 
378 ;  our  vieiv  of  the  nature  of 
this  kingdom  will  modify  some 
common  views  in  soteriology,  379. 

Krabbe’s,  Dr.  O.,  Heinrich  Mueller 
and  his  Times,  noticed,  587. 

Krauth’s,  C.  P.,  D.D.,  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession,  noticed,  591. 

Kritzlcr’s,  Heinrich,  Humanity  and 
Christianity,  noticed,  587. 

Kruger’s,  W.,  Resurrection  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith,  noticed,  587. 

L. 

Land  of  Moriah,  The,  article  on,  by 
Samuel  Wolcott,  D.D.,  705 ;  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  locality  of  this  mount, 
765 ;  said  by  Stanley  and  others 
to  be  identical  with  Mount  Geri- 
zim,  765:  quotations  from  Stanley 
and  from  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  760  ;  Horcb  and  Moriah 
not  the  same,  768;  the  distance 
from  Beersheba  to  Gerizim  fatal 
to  this  hypothesis,  769;  the  idea 
that  Abraham  on  the  third  day 
got  a  sight  of  the  mountain,  and 
then  had  an  indefinite  time  in 
which  to  reach  it,  not  admissible, 
770;  the  commanding  position  of 
Gerizim  a  point  of  no  importance, 
770;  the  Samaritan  tradition  un¬ 
reliable,  770;  the  claim  of  Jeru¬ 
salem:  no  objection  that  Abraham 
had  little  connection  with  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  772;  nor  that  there  is  not  fre¬ 
quent  reference  to  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  nor  that  the  Jewish 
tradition  is  rivalled  by  the  Samar¬ 
itan,  773  ;  nor  that  the  temple 
mount  is  not  conspicuous  and 
cannot  be  seen  till  the  traveller  is 
close  upon  it,  774  ;  nor  that  the 


sacrifice  of  Isaac  took  place  under 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Melchize- 
dek,  774  ;  the  untenablencss  of 
the  identity  of  Gerizim  and  Mo¬ 
riah  no  argument  against  the  very 
.  great  worth  of  Smith’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  777. 

Lange’s,  J.  P.,  D.D.,  Critical  Com¬ 
mentary,  noticed,  591. 

Lechtbrd’s,  Thomas,  Plain  Dealing, 
noticed,  199., 

Longfellow’s,  Henry  W.,  Translation 
of  Dante,  noticed,  205. 

Loomis’s,  Prof.  Elias,  Treatise  on 
Meteorology,  noticed,  590. 

Lord’s,  John,  LL.D.,  Old  Roman 
World,  noticed,  208. 

Lutheran  Evangelical  Church,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  435. 

M. 

Macdonald’s,  James  M.,  D.D.,  arti¬ 
cle  by,  536. 

Malcom’s,  Howard,  D.D.,  Theologi¬ 
cal  Index,  noticed,  394. 

Mill  versus  Hamilton,  article,  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Haven,  D.D.,  two  conflict¬ 
ing  systems  of  philosophy  now 
contending  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  501  ;  Hamilton’s  character, 
502  ;  that  of  Mill,  503  ;  essential 
diflferences,  506 ;  the  first  difler- 
ence  as  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas, 
506;  as  to  the  theory  of  percep¬ 
tion,  508 ;  mankind  in  general, 
natur^  realists,  508 ;  philosophers 
not  so,  509 ;  Hamilton  a  natural 
realist,  509  ;  Mill’s  position  doubt¬ 
ful,  510 ;  a  difference  as  to  the 
relativity  of  our  knowledge,  511 ; 
Mill’s  system  defective  in  deriving 
all  our  knowledge  from  sensation 
and  experience,  513 ;  in  the  denial 
of  an  immediate  knowletlge  of  the 
external  world  in  perception,  514 ; 
in  the  uncertainty  extending  over 
the  whole  realm  of  truth  by  ISIill’s 
peculiar  view  of  the  relativity  of 
knowledge,  515  ;  Mill  fails  to  ac¬ 
count  for  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  mental  phenomena,  518  ;  he 
makes  the  mind  a  mere  series  of 
feelings,  518 ;  does  not  explain  the 
fact  of  memory  nor  the  feeling  of 
moral  obligation,  519;  he  often¬ 
times  falls  to  grasp  the  real  drift 
and  meaning  of  a  statement  which 
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he  is  opposing,  622 ;  his  critique  on 
Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  the  infinite, 
523 ;  the  theological  leanings  of 
Mill’s  system,  525  ;  undermines 
the  essential  principles  of  natural 
theology,  525  ;  Hamilton’s  defects: 
his  theory  of  causation,  528  ;  his 
theory  of  the  will,  529  ;  his  theory 
of  the  general  conditions  which 
determine  the  existence  of  pleas¬ 
ure  or  pain  and  of  unconscious 
mental  modifications,  632 ;  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  his  system  not  care¬ 
fully  adjusted  to  each  other,  533. 

Missions,  Irish,  article  on,  346. 

Moriah,  its  situation,  article  on,  765. 

Mott’s  Resuri'cction  of  the  Dead,  no¬ 
ticed,  399. 

Murphy’s,  James  G.,  D.D.,  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Exodus,  noticed,  388. 

N. 

Natural  Theology  of  Social  Science, 
The,  article  on,  by  Rev.  John 
Bascom,  1  ;  impression  not  less 
than  proof  the  aim  of  treatises  on 
natural  theology,  1 ;  the  argument 
for  the  existence  of  God  does  not 
rest  on  minute  and  striking  par¬ 
ticulars,  2  ;  the  superior  effect  of 
the  contrivances  seen  in  the  details 
of  the  plan,  that  of  the  primary 
forces  of  matter  due  to  their  being 
on  a  level  with  our  minds  and  also 
to  association,  3  ;  thesef  details 
make  the  personal  clement  in  God 
more  prominent,  4  ,  further  light 
brought  to  the  character  of  God 
from  the  moral  and  intellectual 
laws  which  control  society,  4  ; 
grades  of  law  observable  in  the 
physical  world,  4  ;  one  grade  of 
these  laws  intellectual  and  ra¬ 
tional,  5 ;  grades  of  law  in  the 
moral  world,  6  ;  the  first  and  low¬ 
est  series  that  which  rests  on  self- 
love,  6  ;  the  second  series  that  of 
morals,  7 ;  the  third  series  those 
of  the  affections,  7 ;  the  affections 
do  not  displace  interest,  8 ;  the 
aesthetical  sense  and  its  uses,  9 ; 
the  higher  grades  of  law  depend¬ 
ent  and  yet  of  controlling  power, 
10 ;  gradations  of  order  as  marked 
features  of  the  moral  as  of  the 
physical  world,  10 ;  in  the  grada¬ 


tions  of  law  in  the  moral  world 
the  first  point  to  be  considered 
that  of  public  or  political  economy, 
11  ;  the  desire  for  wealth  most 
intense  and  universal,  12;  the  de¬ 
sire  of  power  in  close  relation  to 
that  of  wealth,  13;  wealth  and 
power  mutually  dependent,  13; 
the  desire  for  wealth  has  two  as¬ 
pects  :  a  desire  to  get  the  most  pos¬ 
sible  and  with  the  least  possWc 
exertion,  14  ;  the  desire  for  wealth 
in  conflict  with  the  desire  for  ease, 
15  ;  the  desire  for  wealth  ordina¬ 
rily  victorious,  16  ;  the  desire  for 
wealth  as  checking  barbarism  and 
promoting  culture  and  refinement, 
17  ;  its  effect  on  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  18;  on  the  domestic 
affections  and  moral  impulses,  20; 
on  the  religious  life,  21;  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  order  weakened 
in  proportion  as  it  becomes  com¬ 
plete  and  as  the  powers  which 
secure  it  become  fundamental, 
270 ;  order  apt  to  be  thought  not 
the  result  of  a  personal  wisdom 
because  it  is  so  pervasive  and  com¬ 
plete,  271 ;  consideration  of  the 
secondary  and  provisional  laws 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  toil,  271  ;  the  economic 
interests  concern  values,  272  ;  de¬ 
sire  the  efficient  cause  of  value, 
difficulty  of  attainment  always  its 
accompaniment  and  regulator, 
274 ;  difficulty  of  attainment  marks 
the  amount  of  value  in  each  case 
to  be  given,  275  ;  difficulty  of  at¬ 
tainment  of  two  kinds,  275;  only 
rarely  that  things  are  exchanged 
according  to  amount  of  labor  they 
contain,  275 ;  the  comparison  of 
labor  difficult  on  account  of  the 
different  advantages  in  which  la¬ 
bor  is  performed  by  different  per¬ 
sons,  276  ;  3'et  labor  is  a  measure 
of  value,  277 ;  scarcity  the  second 
form  of  the  difficulty  of  attainment, 
278;  those  two  elements  of  value, 
desire  and  difficulty'  of  attainment, 
always  blended  in  prices,  279  ; 
values  affected  by  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  279  ;  moral  relations  of  the 
facts  of  value,  their  government 
over  man,  281 ;  this  order  of  com- 
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mercial  law  falling  below  that  of 
love,  281 ;  every  man  disposed  to 
make  the  most  of  what  is  peculiar 
to  himself  either  in  powers  or  cir¬ 
cumstances,  282;  society  by  this 
means  gains  most  diversified  and 
skilful  powers,  283  ;  the  scope  and 
variety  of  economic  action,  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  laws  of  value,  284 ;  an 
occasion  given  for  calculation  and 
skill  as  well  as  fortune,  285;  the 
rise  of  the  speculative  branch  of 
trade,  285  ;  the  necessity  of  defin¬ 
ing  the  limits  between  justice  and 
benevolence,  28G  ;  right  of  the 
trader  to  avail  himself  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market,  286  ;  the 
reign  of  this  law  felt  or  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  men’s  habits  of  life,' 
287  ;  this  law  natural,  287  ;  the 
consequences  of  the  law  that  prod¬ 
ucts  should  exchange  according 
to  the  labor  they  contain,  288; 
with  this  law  of  traffic  alone  soci¬ 
ety  would  sink  into  barbarism, 
283 ;  consideration  of  the  range 
of  value,  the  things  which  fall 
under  it,  and  the  fiict  that  we  meet 
everywhere  something  higher  than 
commerce,  290  ;  the  great  depart¬ 
ment  of  value,  industry,  called  forth 
by  the  curse  of  God,  290 ;  great 
fluctuations  and  exorbitant  prices 
in  luxuries  a  matter  of  small  mo¬ 
ment,  291 ;  the  highest  range  of 
human  products  the  least  subject 
to  value,  292 ;  the  adaptation  of 
the  world  to  man  as  a  whole,  293  ; 
adaptation  of  the  earth  to  the 
economic  and  industrial  wants  of 
man,  294 ;  supply  of  the  natural 
agents  which  furnish  material, 
294  ;  supply  of  the  natural  agents 
that  confer  power,  297 ;  the  gifts 
of  nature  in  this  respect  equalized 
by  two  considerations,  298 ;  need 
of  a  rule  resting  on  justice  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  possession  of  the  soil, 
299 ;  theoretical  equality  in  regard 
to  possession  of  soil  impossible, 
300 ;  proximate  justice  attainable, 
301  ;  right  of  each  individual  to 
acquire  land,  303  ;  injustice  of 
entails,  303  ;  the  question  of  the 
distribution  of  natural  agents  in 
the  outset  one  of  force  rather  than 


of  justice,  304;  the  power  that 
transfers  society  from  the  reign  of 
force  to  that  of  right  found  in  the 
interests  of  men,  306  ;  agriculture 
longest  unaffected  by  the  progress 
of  liberty,  307  ;  a  peculiar  law  of 
development  in  agriculture,  307  ; 
a  force  arising  from  this  to  correct 
the  degradation  of  labor,  308  ; 
agriculture  gives  comforts  and 
luxuries  to  small  capital,  309 ;  the 
law  of  progress  in  tillage  tends  to 
this  same  result,  309 ;  the  lines  of 
cultivation  constantly  enlarged, 
311  ;  the  possession  of  natural 
agents  becomes  more  and  more 
important  and  their  distribution 
more  perfect,  311 ;  the  institutions 
and  laws  which  rest  upon  right 
the  last  achievement  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  312;  in  the  transition  from 
violence  to  right  those  who  are 
most  competent  will  rule,  313  ;  the 
safest  revolutions  those  of  single 
and  short  steps,  314 ;  labor  accom¬ 
plishes  nothing  but  a  transfer  of 
bodies,  either  as  wholes  or  of  their 
parts,  645 ;  the  first  object  of  la¬ 
bor  increase  of  quantity,  645  ;  the 
second  change  of  form,  and  the 
third  change  of  place,  646 ;  de¬ 
scent  in  the  forces  employed  as 
we  pass  from  agriculture  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  commerce,  64  7 ;  the 
efficiency  of  labor  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  natural  agents  at 
its  disposal,  648 ;  amount  and  form 
of  capital  possessed  by  labor,  de¬ 
termined  by  its  previous  exertion, 
648 ;  difference  from  each  other 
in  the  several  kinds  of  labor,  649; 
toil  becomes  more  and  more  op¬ 
tional  as  the  w’orkman  advances 
in  skill,  650;  escape  from  labor 
made  possible  and  more  complete 
by  growth  in  intelligence  and  mor¬ 
tality,  651  ;  the  globe  under  the 
best  cultivation  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  only  certain  numbers,  653; 
no  inconvenient  multiplication  of 
men  to  be  expected,  654 ;  restraints 
on  population,  654  ;  increase  of 
knowledge  makes  way  for  increase 
of  population,  655 ;  most  comtbrt 
prevails  in  the  most  densely  popu¬ 
lated  regions,  656 ;  the  pressure 
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of  population  among  the  poorer 
classes  the  chief  problem  of  prac¬ 
tical  interest,  657 ;  inefficiency  of 
poor  laws,  657  ;  of  socialism  658  ; 
all  reforms  which  rest  on  a  change 
of  natural  relations,  confound 
justice  and  benevolence,  658 ;  a 
growth  in  character  the  indispen¬ 
sable  condition  of  increasing  pros¬ 
perity,  659 ;  the  gradual  steps  of 
this  growth,  659 ;  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  nobler  impulses  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  nature,  662; 
insufficiency  of  mere  self-interest, 
663;  definition  of  capital,  6GG  ; 
necessity  of  capital  in  production, 
66G ;  the  need  of  two  powers,  phy¬ 
sical  ,and  mental  efliciency,  and 
the  requisite  materials  give  rise 
to  the  two  classes,  capitalists  and 
laborers,  670;  labor  and  capital 
act  on  each  other  through  compe¬ 
tition,  671 ;  the  social  forces  al¬ 
ways  invariable,  G  72;  relative  gain 
on  the  part  of  laborers  and  loss  on 
that  of  capitalists,  G73  ;  no  real 
diversity  of  interest  between  the 
laborer  and  the  capitalist,  G74; 
this  harmony  of  interest  revealed 
late  in  the  progress  of  society,  675 ; 
the  relation  of  labor  to  capital  one 
of  trade,  676;  immediate  not  ab¬ 
solute  good  aimed  at  by  the  em¬ 
ployer,  G76  ;  the  advantage  in  this 
traffic  usually  held  by  the  capital¬ 
ist,  677  ;  laborers  sure  to  lose  by 
any  sudden  inflation  of  prices,  678; 
the  rate  of  wages  settled  by  the 
character  of  the  natural  forces  at 
work,  679;  ill  efTects  of  strikes, 
679;  scale  of  prices  eflected  by 
legislation,  680 ;  inefficiency  of 
legislation,  680 ;  impossibility  of 
evading  natural  laws,  682 ;  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  hours  of  labor,  683; 
means  of  hastening  the  laborer’s 
progress  towards  tlic  enjoyment 
of  leisure,  683  ;  the  grades  of 
change  and  progress  passed 
through  by  the  capitalist,  684. 

Nature  of  Sin,  The,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  J.  II.  Fairchild,  30  ;  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gospel  derive  form 
and  meaning  from  the  nature  of 
sin,  30 ;  no  definition  of  sin  in  the 
Bible,  31 ;  the  law  of  God  the 


standard  of  sin,  31 ;  state  of  heart 
the  only  thing  required,  32 ;  extent 
to  which  our  voluntary  powers  are 
required  to  act,  33 ;  obligation  is 
commensurate  with  power,  33  • 
sin  to  be  distinguished  from  ign(> 
ranee,  35 ;  from  all  constitutional 
defects,  36;  from  all  mere  tend¬ 
encies  to  sin  which  lie  back  of 
voluntary  action,  37  ;  from  the 
consequences  of  sin,  39 ;  and  from 
violations  of  physical  laws,  40 ;  no 
presentation  of  God’s  law  success¬ 
ful  which  does  not  carry  the  con¬ 
science,  40  ;  object  of  the  sinner 
in  refusing  to  love  God,  41 ;  the 
seeking  of  his  own  good,  not  the 
grand  characteristic  of  the  sinner, 
42 ;  nor  the  seeking  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  amount  of  satisfaction 
through  his  susceptibilities  and 
desires,  44  ;  sin  is  giving  the  reins 
to  mere  desire  instead  of  yielding 
to  conscience,  47  ;  human  con¬ 
sciousness  justifies  the  waj^  of  God 
to  man,  48. 

Noack’s  From  Eden  to  Golgotha, 
noticed,  786. 

Norton’s,  Andrews,  Evidences  of 
the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels, 
noticed,  209. 

P. 

Palmer,  Dr.  C.,  Evangelical  Homi¬ 
letics,  noticed,  588. 

Perkins’s,  Dr.  Justin,  Missionary  Life 
in  Persia,  noticed,  400. 

Piper’s,  Dr.  F.,  Introduction  to  Mon¬ 
umental  Theology,  noticed,  585. 

Present  Attitude  of  Evangelical 
Christianity  towards  the  promi¬ 
nent  Forais  of  Assault,  The,  article 
on,  by  S.  C.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  152; 
severity  of  the  attacks  on  the 
Bible,  152 ;  Christianity  has  vindi¬ 
cated  the  integrity  and  originality 
of  its  essential  documents,  153; 
the  originality  or  genuineness  of 
the  writings,  156 ;  prejudgment  of 
the  whole  question  by  the  sceptics, 
157 ;  the  argument,  opened  with 
a  postulate  begging  the  whole 
question,  157;  positive  evidence 
set  aside  in  a  most  positive  and 
iniquitous  manner,  159;  sceptical 
investigations  of  the  contents  of 
the  Bible  opposed  to  all  principles 
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of  judicial  dealing,  161;  inspired 
books  which  are  accepted  fatal 
to  the  theories  which  reject  others, 
162 ;  the  age  in  which  the  Gospels 
are  said  to  have  been  written, 
utterly  alien  from  the  composition 
of  mythic  histories,  163;  all  tra¬ 
dition  in  favor  of  the  Gospels,  163 ; 
Christianity  fully  sustained  as  to 
the  fundamental  facts  of  its  origin, 
166 ;  these  facts  attested  by  con¬ 
temporary  Jews,  166  ;  and  even  by 
the  adversaries,  167;  the  first 
method  of  disproving  the  facts,  to 
deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  168 ;  of  the  New  Testament, 
169 ;  the  whole  mythical  theory 
has  been  abolished,  170;  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  a  chief  point  of 
attack,  171  ;  the  facts  of  the 
gospel  no  more  to  be  doubted 
than  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  173;  the  difficulties  of 
the  gospel  steadily  diminishing, 
173;  Christianity  has  conspieu- 
ously  asserted  the  exalted  character 
of  its  chief  personage,  174;  attacks 
of  Strauss  and  Renan,  176;  of 
Schenkel  and  Parker,  177;  the 
overmastering  power  of  Christi¬ 
anity  proved,  178;  the  voiee  of 
cavil  turned  into  that  of  con¬ 
fession,  180;  scepticism  does  not 
become  extinct  when  overthrown 
by  argument,  182  ;  groundlessness 
of  all  fears  for  the  gospel,  183. 

Punctuation  of  the  New  Testament, 
article  on,  593. 

.  Q-. 

Quincy’s,  Josiah,  Life,  noticed,  206. 
R. 

Remarks  on  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  iv.  3,4,  article, by  Rev. 
Samuel  Davies,  23. 

Revelation  and  Inspiration,  article 
on,  by  E,  P.  Barrows,  D.D.,  316  ; 
close  connection  between  t!ie  de¬ 
nial  of  the  supeniatural  in  the 
sphere  of  nature  and  of  revelation 
in  the  sphere  of  mind,  316;  the 
question  of  the  supernatural  first 
in  the  sphere  of  nature,  318  ;  the 
origin  of  nature  supernatural,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  318  ; 
supernatural  origin  of  finite  life 
and  mind,  319  ;  of  the  higher  form. 


mind  and  its  consciousness  of  unity 
and  identity,  321 ;  the  only  prop¬ 
agation  of  life  by  natural  laws  is 
fi’om  living  beings  through  organic 
germs,  321  ;  supernatural  origin 
of  species,  323  ;  manner  in  which 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God 
are  exerted  in  the  production  of 
species,  323  ;  the  statement  of  the 
supernatural  origin  of  species  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
mode  of  this  production,  323  ;  the 
question  of  tlie  origin  of  species, 
325 ;  the  theory  of  universal  trans¬ 
mutation  not  sustained  by  pre¬ 
ponderating  evidence,  325 ;  nat¬ 
ural  transmutation,  alleged  to  be 
possible  in  the  vast  cycles  of  time 
that  have  already  elapsed,  326 ; 
onl^  a  small  part  of  the  forms 
which  have  existed  in  past  ages 
preserved,  327 ;  modern  scepticism 
deeply  rooted  in  error  respecting 
God,  man,  and  man’s  relation  to 
God,  328  ;  the  anthropology  of 
scripture  has  nothing  to  do  Avith 
metaphysical  subtilties,  328 ;  man’s 
inward  freedom,  implied  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  moral  being,  329 ; 
strong  tendency  to  fixedness  in 
man’s  moral  constitution,  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Bible,  330 ;  the  scrip¬ 
tural  vieAv  of  the  supreme  import¬ 
ance  of  truth,  330 ;  ability  of  men 
to  knoAV  the  truth  with  certainty, 

331  ;  the  theology  of  scripture 
commends  itself  to  the  reason,  the 
conscience,  and  the  heart  of  man, 

332  ;  harmonious  jiroportion  in 
which  the  Bible  exhibits  the  di¬ 
vine  attributes,  333  ;  sin,  rebellion 
against  God,  334  ;  scriptural  doc¬ 
trine  of  man’s  relation  to  God, 
simple  and  definite,  334  ;  these 
features  of  the  theology  of  scripture 
a  preparation  to  the  reception  of 
the  account  of  the  redemptive 
Avork,  335 ;  no  part  of  scriptural 
doctrine  has  of  late  been  success¬ 
fully  assailed,  336  ;  man’s  freedom 
never  successfully  denied,  336  ; 
man’s  solemn  destiny  not  success¬ 
fully  questioned,  338 ;  the  script¬ 
ural  vieAv  of  the  importance  of 
truth  in  harmony  AA'lth  the  entire 
system  of  the  universe,  339 ;  and 
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also  tbe  idea  of  moft’s  ability  to 
know  the  truth,  340;- the  laws  of 
thought  correspond  to  the  reality 
of  things,  342  ;  an  axiom  of  natu¬ 
ral  theology  that  God  has  not 
made  man’s  nature  in  contradiction 
with  his  own,  343;  man’s  chief 
end  to  glorify  and  enjoy  God,  345. 

Richter’s,  Dr.  A.,  Neo-riatonic  Stud¬ 
ies,  noticed,  387. 

Riggenbach’s,  Prof.,  Testimonies  to 
the  Gospel  of  John,  noticed  38G. 

Ripley’s,  Henry  J.,  ICpistle  to  the 
Ilebrcws,  noticed,  308. 

Roberts’s,  Alexander,  D.D.,  Ante- 
Nicene  Christian  Fathers,  noticed, 

590. 

Row,  Rev.  C.  A.,  on  Inspiration, 
noticed,  192. 

S. 

Schaeffer,  Rev.  C.  F.,  D.D.,  article 
by,  593. 

Shipley’s,  Rev.  Orby,  Sermons  on 
Lent,  noticed  393. 

Simon,  Rev.  D.  W.,  article  by,  733. 

Sin,  its  Nature,  article  on,  30. 

Site  of  Sodom,  The,  article  on,  by' 
Samuel  Wolcott,  D.l).,  112;  in¬ 
terest  attaching  to  the  question  of 
the  site  of  Sodom,  112;  theory  of 
Mr.  Grove,  113  ;  he  maintains  that 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain  were  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  113  ;  sometimes 
the  theory  is  stated  in  an  unquali¬ 
fied  manner,  sometimes  Avith  limi¬ 
tations,  114;  views  of  H.  11.  Tris¬ 
tram,  115  ;  theory  of  the  submerg¬ 
ence  of  the  plain,  116;  historical 
evidences  of  the  submergence  of 
the  plain,  117  ;  from  Gen.  xiv.  3, 
117;  testimony  of  Strabo,  121; 
Josephus,  Reland,  Milman,  122; 
Prof.  Robinson,  and  Lynch,  123; 
Ritter,  124;  Tristram,  125;  the 
submergence  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim 
and  of  that  of  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  distinct  questions,  127  ;  Mr. 
Grove’s  theory  of  the  site  of  Sodom, 

128;  argument  from  Gen.  xiii., 

129  ;  reasons  for  placing  this  south 
and  not  north  of  the  Dead  Sea, 

129  ;  the  site  of  Zoar,  130  ;  prox¬ 
imity  of  Sodom  to  Zoar,  130 ; 
testimony  from  Gen.  xiii.  10, 130; 
from  Dcut.  xxxiv.  3,  131 ;  the  re¬ 


lation.  of  the  Jordan  to  Grove’s 
theory,  132  ;  Tristram’s  positions, 
136  ;  the  expression  “  Cities  of  the 
Plain  ”  inapplicable  to  the  south 
end  of  the  sea,  136;  Abr.aham’s 
prospect  from  Mamre,  137;  the 
route  taken  by  Chedorlaomer,  138 ; 
Moses’s  view  from  Pisgah,  138* 
further  arguments  in  reply  to 
Grove  from  the  site  of  Zoar,  the 
names  suggestive  of  identity,  the 
salt  mountain,  143 ;  fountains  of 
fresh  Avater  at  the  south,  and  the 
testimony  of  unbroken  tradition, 
144;  the  testimony  of  the  New 
Testament,  148  ;  the  aspect  of  the 
tAA'o  supposed  sites,  148. 

Smith  s,AV.,  Dr.,  Dictionary  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  Barnum’s  edition,  noticed,  592. 

Sodom,  its  site,  article  on,  112. 

Steinmeyer’s,  F.,  Sermons,  noticed, 
190. 

Steinmeyer’s,  F.  L.,  History  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord,  noticed,  584. 

Steven’s,  Dr.,  A.  History  of  Meth¬ 
odism  in  the  United  States,  no¬ 
ticed,  208. 

T. 

Taylor,  Rev.  O.  S.,  article  by,  365. 

Theological  Lexicon,  noticed,  385. 

Theology,  its  claims,  article  on,  49. 

Thompson,  J.  P.,  D.D.,  article  by,  69. 

Tischendorfs,  C.,  Prof.,  Origin  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  noticed,  397. 

Turpie’s,  David  M.,  Old  Testament 
in  the  NeAv,  noticed,  591. 

U 

Uhlhorn’s  Jlodern  Representation 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  noticed,  790. 

V. 

Volkmar’s,  D.  S.,  Prophecy  and  as¬ 
cension  of  Moses,  noticed,  588. 

W. 

Walker,  Gen.  F  A.,  article  by,  687. 

Warren’s,  J.P.,  Rev.,  NeAv  Testament 
Avith  Notes,  noticed,  398. 

Warrington’s,  George,  Inspiration 
of  scripture,  noticed,  391. 

Weingarten’s,  IL,  Revolutionary 
Churches  of  England,  noticed,  583.  • 

Whitney’s,  Language  and  the  Study 
of  Language,  noticed,  206. 

Wiese,  Dr.  L.,  on  the  Higher  Schools 
of  Prussia,  noticed,  191,  785. 

Wolcott,  Samuel,  D.D.,  articles  by, 

1  112,  765. 


